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Cflour Miller's Philanthropy 


“Farmers’ Community GPark,” Near “Winona, D(inn., 


Y HIS gift of 27 acres of land in Warren 
township to the Winona County Farm Bureau 
Association, H. C. Garvin, vice president of 
the Bay State Milling Co., has added another 

chapter to the history of the philanthropy of Minne- 
sota flour millers. 

This history, should it ever be written, would surely 
prove to be the story of those who have given more to 
charity and public institutions, unostentatiously and 
in accordance with their means, than any other one 
class of men in the country. 

One has only to remember the magnificent gift of 
William Hood Dunwoody, whose munificence enabled 
the foundation of an institute in Minneapolis, the 
value of which could hardly be reck- 
oned in terms of gold. 

A club for the man unable, in the 
ordinary way, to afford such a luxury, 
was made possible by the liberality 
of George H. Christian, founder of 
the Community Club in Minneapolis, 
while his son, George C. Christian, left 
sums of money to be devoted to the 
struggle against that dread disease, 
cancer. 

W. L. Harvey endowed his old 
home at New Prague as a hospital, 

James G. Lawrence gave a park to 
Wabasha. : 
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Gift of H. C. Garvin 


These are but a few of-the numerous examples 
which might be quoted of the generosity of the millers 
of Minnesota. 

This latest gift is not the first public benefit be- 
stowed by Mr. Garvin, for a few years ago he pre- 
sented to the state a piece of ground near Winona, 
now known as Garvin Heights, in order that it might 
be used by the State Teachers’ College as a picnic 
ground and out-of-door meeting place. 

The new site, generally known as “The Arches,” is 
11 miles from Winona and one of the greatest scenic 
attractions in that part of Minnesota. For several 
years it has been used by the farm bureau and many 
other organizations as a picnic ground, but always with 


certain misgivings that trespass was being committed. 
It is an ideal site for open air functions, as there 
are several springs providing abundant water, and 
numerous trees give any shelter that is required. It 
is contemplated, however, to erect permanent struc- 
tures, such as rest houses for men and women, tables 
and picnic benches, a dancing platform and band- 
stand, and outdoor stone ovens. Sports facilities will 
also be provided, in the way of baseball and horse- 
shoe pitching grounds. 

The ground will be open to the public at all times 
free of charge, except when farm bureau meetings 
are being held. 

The accompanying illustrations show the site, the 
upper one being taken at the last 
picnic held there by the farm bureau 
in June, 1924, The ground included 
in the gift covers the space shown 
occupied by motor cars and booths, 
as well as a considerable portion of 
the valley in the background. 

“The Arches,” which, at the re- 
quest of the donor, will in future be 
known as “Farmers’ Community 
Park,” will serve as a permanent me- 
morial to Mr. Garvin’s interest in, 
and solicitude for, the welfare of the 
Winona County Farm Bureau Asso- 
ciation. 
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A NEW TYPE OF WATER TRANSPORTATION 


ITHOUT the proper utilization of waterways, 
a aaseatete when they are as advantageously 

located in respect to a huge originating and dis- 
tributing territory as they are in the United States, 
transportation has not reached its highest stage of de- 
velopment. And as transportation facilities are ex- 
panded or allowed to remain dormant, so, almost in 
like proportion, does the progress of the milling in- 
dustry, and especially the export trade, fluctuate. 

To compete with Canadian and other foreign millers 
it is absolutely essential to the milling industry of this 
country that transportation cost to the seaboard be as 
reasonable and cheap as possible. And likewise the 
lower the cost of carrying wheat from its places of 
origin to the exporting mills, where it is ground into 
the finished product, so much the better for the pro- 
ducer and miller. 

Much has been accomplished during the last few 
years in the development of water transportation, but 
a great deal yet remains to be done. To relieve the 
country of the intolerable periods of freight congestion 
and to provide lower freight rates for the shipment 
of many commodities, and particularly wheat and 
flour, is a need long felt. And largely because of this 
situation is much interest being displayed by shippers 
in the Sunco System of river navigation which is being 
developed by the Standard Unit Navigation Co., St. 
Louis, of which Carl J. Baer is the head. 

According to this plan, which has been well worked 
out and under which fleets of barges are soon to be 
operated on the upper Mississippi and other rivers, a 
number of small barges, of a capacity similar to that 
of a freight car, will be joined together into a single 
tow. All barge and towboat equipment will be of 
standard size, and this will be maintained by the sub- 
sidiary companies which are expected to be formed for 
operation on all the navigable rivers of the country, 
totaling almost 30,000 miles in length. 

More than 150 patent claims, which the Sunco Sys- 
tem controls, cover all the equipment of the line, such 
as barges, towboats, steering devices, loading and un- 
loading units and terminals. 

As far as practical, railroad principles will be 
carried out in the operation of the system. Trains of 
barges will be made up similar to freight trains, and 
because of the smaller capacity of the barges, time will 
not be lost in loading or unloading. It is planned to 
have barges constantly available at all terminals, which 
can be loaded prior to the arrival of the fleet, and 
hence will be ready to be picked up without delay; 
likewise, a barge destined for a certain port will be 
dropped off with no loss of time to the fleet. 

Divisions of the river, like railroad divisions, will 
be established, towboats hauling barges through their 
division and delivering the tow to other boats at the 
division points. 

The first revolutionary point in this system from 
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former methods of operation on inland waterways, and 
by which it is hoped to make navigable thousands of 
miles of rivers heretofore unused, is the construction 
of the towboats, which will draw but 30 inches of 
water. These boats, though having but one third the 
weight of the present type of craft, will develop the 
same horsepower as the heavier boats. The caterpillar 


principle of traction will be applied to the water by 
the boats through means of paddles fixed on an endless 
chain drive, one paddle chain being on each side of the 
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the 400 h-p towboats will draw but 30 in of water, and 
the 200 h-p boats 22. It is thought ultimately to 
operate towboats of five sizes, so that they can be 
varied in size to suit the tow, which is a principle long 
followed by the railroads. 

As previously stated, the principle back of the 
barges will be smallness. The average freight car 
capacity has come to be a standard among shippers, 
and many of the barges will be built of a like ca- 
pacity, although some will probably be constructed 
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Outline Map Showing Waterways on Which It Will Be Possible to Operate Sunco Fleets 


boat. In explaining this system of propulsion Mr. 
Baer has said: 

“Every paddle exerting a direct thrust against the 
water will develop more pulling power than the usual 
paddle wheel and with less resistance. Such a system 
of paddles, the one following the other through the 
water, has been designed before, but the progress of 
those paddles through the water has developed a suc- 
tion behind them. We have overcome this difficulty 
by perforating the paddles, which have sufficient thrust 
surface without the disadvantage of the whirlpool be- 
hind them.” 

Thus it is believed that a towboat will soon be in 
operation on the inland waterways that will solve many 
of the probléms which have heretofore prevented the 
usage of such means of transportation. It is said that 
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considerably larger than this. According to present 
plans the small barges will be 16 ft wide and 50 ft 
long, drawing 12 in of water when empty and one addi- 
tional inch for every two tons of load. The large 
barges will be of a like width and 100 ft long. They 
will draw 12 in when empty and one additional inch 
for every four tons of load. With both towboats and 
barges being constructed as previously described, they 
can operate in water of three or four feet depth, a 
fact which has been demonstrated by experiments. 
The bows and sterns of the barges are so designed 
as to admit of the dead-heading of water between 
them for the purpose of cutting down the friction of 
the stream on the upriver pull, and further to enable 
the pilot to operate the fleet, which will have a steering 
(Continued on page 973.) 





A Sunco Terminal, Showing Carriage Lowered to Barge Level 
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| The other night over to Stone's Store,”’ said 
Qld_Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
= Mills, ‘Pap asked me private what 

=J-allowed he'd ought to do with 


right around a thousand 

















an’ I up an’ said he'd 
better pay it out for a 
clear title to Pine Knob. 
‘Why,’ says Pap, ‘they 
+ weapon be no sense to 
that, seein’ it ain't wuth 
a pan of ashes an’ nobody 
- wouldn’t buy it in case a 
== feller wanted to get shet of it.’ 
t's jes’ the point,’ I says, ‘that’s what'll 
make you sure of your havin’ something to 
show for your luck, but ef you leave the 
money anyways handy it’s goin’ to go right 
| back where it come from, an’ like as not it'll 

take some store profits along for company.’”’ 
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IF THE BILL HAD PASSED 

A YEAR ago Congress and the country were deeply 
4% stirred over an effort to help the farmer by insur- 
ing him a fixed price for his wheat, paying him in 
part in participating certificates, exporting the surplus 
grain at a loss and redeeming the grower’s scrip with 
whatever money might be left after losses and expenses 
had been accounted for. The McNary-Haugen bill, 
child of a more than Russian fancy, was urged as the 
only means by which agriculture could be saved from 
doom and the nation from bankruptcy. 

In the argument for passage of the bill, tables 
showing what the farmer would be guaranteed for his 
wheat based on the “all commodity price” were widely 
used. These schedules, founded on price relationships 
of the year 1923, showed that in that year the grower 
of wheat would have received an average price of a 
dollar and sixty-three cents per bushel, based on No. 2 
red winter wheat at Chicago. While no similar sta- 
tistics are available for the present time, the general 
commodities price is somewhat lower than in 1923, so 
that, were a fixed price in effect today, it would un- 
doubtedly be not more than a dollar and a half a bushel. 

Recently, No. 2 red winter wheat sold in Chicago 
at two dollars and fifteen cents a bushel, sixty-five 
cents higher than the price which would have been 
fixed under the McNary-Haugen bill. This higher level 
was established, however, without government aid and 
solely by the operation of the law of supply and 
demand interpreted through purchase and sale of 
actual wheat and by trading in futures in the much 
maligned grain exchanges. 

It would be unkind to ask any of the hypnotized 
proponents of the McNary-Haugen bill just what 
would be happening now if the bill had passed. Some 
of them certainly would be maintaining that enactment 
of the bill created the higher price levels. Others, 
including those charged with its administration, doubt- 
less would be trying to find a defense of a fixed price 
level more than fifty cents a bushel under the actual 
value of wheat in world markets. The petted producer 
unquestionably would be seeking a way to beat the 
game, while what remained of the silly farm bloc would 
be yelling tirades and demanding a treasury appro- 
priation to redeem the farmers’ scrip instanter. 

It is, of course, true that world demand for wheat 
was wholly responsible for sweeping the value up to 
and far above the theoretical figure of the price fixers. 
It is no less true that the same factor pr had 
carried it to subnormal value. In tied Wie eaiaa 
blundering government interference have served the 
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welfare of either grower or consumer. Wheat is uni- 
versal, and the forces of supply and demand determine 
its worth. Yet it is in some ways a pity that the 
McNary-Haugen bill did not pass, if only to prove its 
utter stupidity. 
A DULL PERIOD 

M ARCH and April are normally months of light 

flour buying and part-time operation of mills. 
This year they are especially so. Rarely does the 
industry experience such widespread lack of demand 
for flour as that just now current. For three or 
four weeks past new orders have not exceeded twenty 
to twenty-five per cent of mill capacity, and the pres- 
ent tendency is not toward early improvement in the 
situation. 

Emphasizing the sluggishness in new business, there 
is an equally pronounced difficulty in getting shipping 
directions on flour already booked. Much of this was 
sold at higher than present prices, a condition which 
never fails to result in buyers putting off as long as 
possible the evil moment when the goods have to be 
taken and paid for. Reselling has aided somewhat in 
securing directions for shipment, but these resales have 
not, of course, been without their effect on new mill 
bookings. ’ 

An interesting feature of this depressing situation is 
that millers are not greatly disturbed about it. Con- 
trary to the customs of former times, they are dis- 
posed to accept it more or less as a matter of course. 
Trade is dull, and that is all there is about it. Flour 
consumption is going on at the usual rate, and flour 
that is not purchased now must be taken at a later 
time. Therefore, why worry? 

Why, indeed? The wholesome truth is that now is 
not a good time either to buy or sell flour beyond the 
actual immediate consumptive requirements. With the 
wheat market changing as much as ten cents in a single 
day, neither seller nor buyer is safe from the possi- 
bility of loss where hazards are not kept to the abso- 
lute minimum. No wise man of his own choice puts 
to sea at the height of the storm. A big market for 
flour in this period of violent market change would 
mean certain disaster in the end. 

The thing to do, and the thing which most millers 
are doing, is to accept the present situation for exactly 
what it is—a period of quiet which is, on the whole, 
a tremendously good thing for the trade. Flour that 
is not sold cannot lose money for the miller. Some- 
times the surest profit is in keeping safe what one 
already has. 


GETTING THE FACTS 

[* ORDER that millers may have opportunity to 

prepare themselves for examination by the agents 
of the Federal Trade Commission who may be expected 
shortly to call on them in their search for the milling 
“conspiracy” aimed at in the La Follette resolution 
ordering an investigation, The Northwestern Miller 
here presents a digest of the actual questions recently 
propounded to a miller by the commission’s hawkshaw: 

Where and when were you incorporated, what are 
the names of your officers and what is your milling 
capacity ? 

If you have a sales organization, give names. 

Through what medium do you make sales? 

Do you sell in mixed cars? Retail? Do an exchange 
business? 

Do you make flour for consignment? 

Do you figure conversion cost separate from total 
cost? 

Do you figure cost on a basic grade or on each 
grade separate? 

Are your sales based on your own cost estimates? 

How often do you estimate cost? 

Do you aim to make a certain profit per bbl? How 
much? 


Do you try to meet competition? What is your 
policy? 

Do you sell to bakers? Cracker trade? Chain 
stores? 


If you sell any of these, are you compelled to make 
special prices? 

If you have competition from any particular sec- 
tion, what section is it? 

Name the companies*from which you buy packages. 

Do you assess carrying charges? State policy in 
full. 
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What, in your opinion, is the value of your state 
association? 

State if you hold any office in the Millers’ National 
Federation. If so, what? 

If you favored the reorganization of the Federa- 
tion, state reasons. 

What is your opinion of the value of the Federa- 
tion? 

Do you count your wheat at the market? 
Find your competitors fair? 

Do you issue prices periodically? In what form? 

Will you show me your files of correspondence with 
other millers? 

Careful study of these questions will, it is assumed, 
enable any miller to obtain a grade of one hundred per 
cent when it comes his time for examination. One 
miller advises that he failed in the test, because the 
only reply he felt qualified to make was that he was 
incorporated in 1874, 


Hedge? 


DECIMAL WEIGHT BILL DEFERRED 

HERE was no real opposition to the decimal weight 

bill, and yet in the confusion of the closing hours 
of a badly organized Congress it failed of passage. 
This means that the milling industry will have to wait 
another year before it can emerge from the traditions 
of the past and sell its products by modern measure- 
ment instead of in units of fourteen stone. 

More than a detail of accounting is involved in the 
proposed change to the decimal system of flour weights. 
When the change comes, as come it must, millers will 
be able at the same time to divest themselves of many 
traditional practices which hang as a millstone about 
their necks. New measures applied to the product will 
make possible the general adoption of more scientific 
means of determining yields, of cost accounting and 
of selling. There will be less of dead reckoning and 
more of exact procedure. 

It is unfortunate that the day when this change may 
be brought about is again deferred, yet the intervening 
time may be so turned to account that profit may be 
taken from the delay. If the leaders of the industry 
look to enactment of the decimal weight bill as a mere 
incidental change in unit of sale, they will miss an op- 
portunity to render unprecedented service to milling. 
It contains such vast possibilities for almost revolu- 
tionary improvement in the industry that a year is 
no more than sufficient time to perfect plans for 
realizing their benefits to the full. 





JEALOUSIES MUST BE ABANDONED 
beige sow of the country’s flour consump- 

tion, as evidenced by the recently published census 
figures, proves that no effort to increase the use of 
flour must be held back on account of some other 
effort. The work is one to be carried forward jointly 
by millers and bakers, and bakers will have no more 
right to object to millers’ efforts to stimulate home 
use of flour than millers will have to object to bakers’ 
urging the merits of the commercial loaf. 

There has been a tendency to regard any effort to 
encourage the increased use of flour in the home as 
an act of enmity toward the baking industry. This 
view is ridiculous. Bricks and stones are both used 
in building, each in its proper place. Likewise there 
is a field of trade which naturally can be commanded 
and undoubtedly greatly increased by the baker; there 
is also a field which, during this generation at least, 
will be served through the use of flour made into baked 
products in the home. 

For millers to abandon this latter field, still the 
larger of the two, and exert no effort to develop it 
lest they offend the bakers would be both shortsighted 
and cowardly. Bakers, if they claimed the exclusive 
right to all effort to increase the use of flour—which 
most of them do not—would be guilty of the grossest 
selfishness. Furthermore, whatever now encourages the 
use of wheat foods at the expense of other foods will, 
in the end, redound to the profit of the baker. 

There is ample room in this great trade field, with 
its consumption of more than one hundred million bar- 
rels of flour a year, for the fullest efforts of both the 
milling and baking industries in enlarging the use of 
flour products, regardless of where they may be baked. 
Questions as to right of precedence have no place. 
Jealousies must be abandoned in the interest of the 


greater good. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Mch. 8 Mch. 10 
March 7 Feb. 28 1924 1923 


Minneapolis ...202,005 217,360 263,820 303,640 








Gt. Paul ...00+ 8,813 9,825 14,764 13,475 
Duluth-Superior 16,420 15,810 16,525 21,455 
Milwaukee ..... 7,400 7,360 ...+06 9,600 

Totals ... ' 233,638 2 250,345 284,109 348,170 


Outside mills*. .160,998 176,601 224,661 200,934 





Ag'’gate sprg.394,636 426,846 508, 770 549, 104 
St. Louls ...... 21,100 22,600 35,600 31,000 
St. Louist ..... 37,100 43,700 44,800 43,000 
Buffalo ........20% 192,656 130,698 ...... 
Chicago ..c.ces 38,000 35,000 25,000 
Kansas City 3,56 85,847 108,648 108,040 
Kansas Cityt...296,195 316,002 298,802 290,290 
GURGRR wecccece ar 23,756 19,440 
St. Joseph ... $3,810 ..cces 
LT) 5 'es'a'6 44% 24,5 ' 19,037 27,260 
Wichita ....... 37,068 25,079 35,588 ...... 
Toledo ........ 28,200 31,750 32,200 28,500 
Toledo{ 76,168 88,452 84,334 72,830 








Indianapolis ... 7,071 9,674 10,375 13,031 
Nashville®® .......++- 89,364 115,123 100,360 
Portland, Oreg. 36,214 38,568 40,296 34,540 


Seattle 28,375 20,964 33,480 36, 4 

VOCOME ocrcece 15,657 11,180 30,826 19,95 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 

of activity of mills at various points, The 

figures represent the relation of actual week- 

ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 

western Miller, to possible output on full- 

time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Mch. 8 Mch. 10 

re 7 Feb. 28 1924 1923 

38 


Minneapolis ...... 44 64 
Bt. POW) woccccsces rH 45 67 53 
Duluth-Superior .. 44 43 42 58 
Milwaukee ........ 62 61 ee 60 
Outside mills*® .... 44 46 55 54 

Average spring... 40 42 46 55 
Wt, BIO cccccscss BS 35 55 61 
St. Louist ........ 43 50 52 56 
BOUTERLO ce cccccsoes 85 80 80 ee 
CRIGRRO .ccccvcses 88 96 88 63 
Kansas City ...... 63 57 72 81 
Kansas Cityt ..... 53 67 59 56 
OmMma@RS .nccccssres oe 95 84 
i:  cwesscee 70 107 50 ee 
BAUME cscccceccese 53 54 47 60 
MUSCMSUM, sc ccccecee 56 > 38 55 ee 
Toledo TeTTE TOM . 66 72 59 
|, ee 57 59 62 67 
Indianapolis .. 35 48 52 65 
Nashville®® .....00 oo 60 58 55 
Portland, Oregon.. 58 62 64 60 
ORTRIS ancvcccs .. 54 40 63 70 
WROGURE cccceucss 27 20 54 35 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa milis, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph, 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





ORIGINAL DEBTORS NOT RELEASED 

“Novation” is a legal term denoting 
that an original debtor is released and a 
new one substituted. But the law recog- 
nizes that a situation may be such as to 
negative an agreement to release the old 
debtor and to hold the new. These prin- 
ciples were involved in the bankruptcy of 
Dahnke-Walker Milling Co., 1 Feb. (2d 
Ed.), 404. There it appeared that the 
company had obtained credit at a bank 
on forged bills of lading and drafts. On 
discovery of the forgery, three of the 
company’s officers gave their personal 
notes to the bank for the amount. 

When the bank sought to establish its 
claim against the estate of the bankrupt 
company the trustee in bankruptcy re- 
sisted, on the ground that taking of the 
personal notes released the company, but 
the United States district court for the 
western district of Tennessee said: 

“Such extinguishment and novation 
would not have arisen, except by agree- 
ment of the parties or by such acts on 
their part as clearly indicated an inten- 
tion to cancel the original debt and ac- 
cept the note in payment or substitution 
therefor. The record negatives any such 
intention either by express agreement or 
by acts. The burden of showing a nova- 
tion rests upon the trustee. He has not 
met this burden in any sense. . 

“The bank did not surrender the fic- 
titious bills of lading and drafts. They 
were sent to the officers of the Dahnke- 
Walker Milling Co. upon their request 
for inspection, and without any knowl- 
edge on the part of the bank were by 
such officers destroyed. The bank was 
no party to this act, and endeavored to 
retain them as evidence of the origin of 
its indebtedness. In no event could it 
be charged with the unwarranted acts 
in this regard of the officers of the 
Dahnke-Walker Milling Co., in view of 
the facts disclosed by the record. 
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“It is further insisted that the bank 
cannot be permitted to file its claim 
against the Dahkne-Walker Milling Co. 
and seek also to have it filed against the 
individual bankrupts. It had a right so 
to do, and its claim cannot be repelled by 
reason of that act. . . 

“The only other objection to the claim 
is that the bank is estopped to now pre- 
sent this claim against the Dahnke- 
Walker Milling Co. because it appears in 
the record that the Dahnke- Walker Mill- 
ing Co. had been extended the full 
amount of its credit on the books of the 
bank, and the bank sought to evade the 
law by accepting the note and having the 
entries on its-book show credit to other 
parties as individuals for an indebted- 


ness of the Dahnke-Walker Milling Co. 
While this may have been very irregular, 
it would not preclude it from filing the 


claim in question.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 


MOVEMENT OF FLOUR TO RUSSIA 

Burrato, N. Y.—Twenty-five carloads 
of flour from the plant of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., at Port Colborne, 
Ont., passed through Buffalo last Fri- 
day for the eastern seaboard, for ulti- 
mate shipment to Russia. The consign- 
ments are coming from Canada over the 
lines of the Canadian National Railways 
to Black Rock, and then are switched to 
the New York Central for transportation 
eastward. M. A. McCarrny. 








Commerce, in bushels: 


WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 














o————— Week endi July 1 to————— 
Wheat to— Feb, 28,’°25 Mch. 1, '24 Feb. 21, 25 Feb. 28,°25 March 1, '24 
BRAly so cccccccccccese 1,768,000 = - cence 612,000 18,829, 000 5,062,000 
United Kingdom .... 440,000  ...... 443,000 34,857,000 11,256,000 
Other Europe ....... 101,000 45,000 462,000 50,456,000 12,116,000 
COMMER sacccccccccecss eeecses i cesece 1,000 48,487,000 16,049,000 
Other countries ..... 12,000 314,000 8,000 7,421,000 19,809,000 
Totals .ccccsoccecs *2,316,000 359,000 1,526,000 160,050,000 64,292,000 
Baste ccccccccccctese 184,000 80,000 115,000 16,741,000 8,571,000 
GOR vcvcccrcvcceccoce 128,000 746,000 168,000 5,075,000 12,753,000 
Gets cccccccccccsceces 112,000 10,000 96,000 4,576,000 1,029,000 
RPO  cccccccccccccccccs 418,000 47,000 499,000 29,848,000 9,696,000 
Canadian wheat in 
transit cleared from 
United States ports.. 1,915,000 2,252,000 1,194,000 37,983,000 80,432,000 


*Including via Pacific ports 97,000 bus. 
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Naneaed ta aegaaeaass 4044056066666 066 gaare) 


Lonpon, Enc., March 10.—(Special 
Cable)—The market is very “dull, with 
demand practically nil. Canadian mills 
offer top patents at 60s 3d@6ls 3d 
($10.04@10.20 bbl), and exports at 58s 
3d ($9.70 bbl), c.i.f. Resellers are pre- 
pared to accept 55s ($9.16 bbl), c.i.f., for 
exports and 54s 6d ($9.08 bbl) for some 
lots shipped from Vancouver. Mills of- 
fer Kansas exports at 53s ($8.83 bbl), 
c.i.f., top patents 58s 6d ($9.75 bbl) and 
Minnesota exports at 54s 6d ($9.08 bbl), 
upward. Australians are offered by re- 
sellers at 50s 6d ($8.41 bbl), c.i.f., March- 
April shipment. Home milled straight 
run is offered equal to 52s 6d ($8.75 bbl), 


cif. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





GRAIN FUTURES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
March May July May July 
Gaccccce 192% 168% 184 181% 
Bsa eewes 192% 169% 183 180% 
C2 wccces 181% 162% 173% 170% 
Toccccvce 181 162% 173% 171% 
9 183% 163% 176% 174% 
179% 179 
St. Louis 
May July 
190% 164% 
190% 165% 
179% 158% 
178% 157% 
182 159% 
186% 160% 
Duluth durum 
May July 
189% 188% 
188% 184 
177 176 
177% 175 
179% 177% 
183% 181 
Kansas City 
May July 
122 124% 
121% 124% 
119% 122% 
Tocccces 128% 131% 120 123% 
Bu vviesce 128% 131% 119% 123% 
|) Are 130% 133% 121% 124% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapoalis 
May July May July 
53% 55% 48% 50% 
54% 55% 49% 50% 
53 54% 48% 49% 
51% 53 46% 48 
50% 52 45% 47% 
51 52% 46% 48 
RYE 
Cyicago Minneapolis 
ae May July May July 
eeeee s+ 159% 139 150 137 
H oeeeene 160 141 149% 137% 
Coccseve 151% 136 141% 132 
Beaseuns 150% 133% 140% 132 
Do cccees 151 135% 140% 133 
BOs ks kee 152 137% 142% 134% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
March March May March May 
Geesives 308 309% 307% 307% 
Gwcccece 304 306 304 303% 
Gosteven 303 302 298% 298% 
Badge sae 302 301% 297 297% 
Drv vons 304 303% 298% 300 
BG is vces 305% 306 299 302% 


Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per cwt of 112 lbs: 


May July 
March @ ..cscccccseses 14s 7%d 148 4% 
BEOTGR © vecscccccesves 14s 6d 14s 3d 
March 6 ..cccccscccecs 14s 2d 13s 11d 
BONG FT avccccensvvees 13s11%d 13s 94 
BE D ccaccecessiene 1489 1%d 13810%d 
March 10 ..ccccscscecs 13811%d 13s 8%d 





Western Canada—1924 Crops 


Acreage, yield per acre and total produc- 
tion of grain and flaxseed in Western Can- 
ada, as estimated Dec. 20 by the Northwest 
Grain Dealers’ Association: 





-—— Bushels——_,, 
Manitoba— Acres Peracre Total 
THEE cccces 2,124,700 18.6 39,519,000 
Oats ........ 2,178,600 38.8 84,530,000 
| Ae 1,092,500 30.7 33,540,000 
TEP ccccvccece 168,500 19.4 3,269,000 
Flaxseed 179,200 11.7 2,097,000 
Saskatchewan— 
Wheat ...... 10,792,600 12.4 133,828,000 
GORD ccccsese 5,136,500 26.1 134,063,000 
Barley ...... 522,600 19.4 10,138,000 
BO vcccecccs 206,100 14.4 2,968,000 
Flaxseed 535,700 9.7 5,196,000 
Alberta— 
Wheat ...... 6,307,600 11.7 73,799,000 
GO wccccscs 2,390,500 29.5 70,520,000 
Barley ...... 407,900 22.5 9,178,000 
BM sséccvces 163,200 12.2 1,991,000 
Flaxseed 32,400 7.1 230,000 
Totals— 
Wheat ...... 19,224,900 12.9 247,146,000 
GREE ccccccce 9,705,600 29.8 289,113,000 
—* wveese 2,023,000 26.1 62,856,000 
shebeedve 537,800 15.3 8,228,000 
Floxseed 747,300 10.1 7,523,000 
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RULING ON OWNERSHIP 
OF DRAFT PROCEEDS 


A late decision of the Iowa supreme 
court seems correctly to reflect legal 
principles recognized by most of the 
courts throughout the country. 

In this case—Acine Hay & Mill Feed 
Co. vs. Metropolitan National Bank (201 
N. W. 129)—it appeared that the Ruth- 
erford-Brede Co. drew a draft on plain- 
tiff, attached to a bill of lading. The draft 
was payable to the bank, which credited 
the amount called for to the drawer’s 
account, Plaintiff paid the draft when it 
was presented by a Sioux City bank, but 
immediately garnished the proceeds on a 
claim not connected with the transaction 
out of which the draft arose. The Met- 
ropolitan National Bank intervened in 
the suit, claiming the funds, and judg- 
ment in its favor was affirmed by the su- 
preme court on plaintiff's appeal. That 
court said: 

“The appellant insists that, inasmuch 
as the defendant [the drawer of the 
draft] did not withdraw the amount of 
its deposit with the intervener before the 
garnishment, the intervener did not be- 
come a holder of the draft in due course. 
This may be conceded, but the conclu- 
sion that the intervener was not a holder 
in due course is not determinative of its 
right to the proceeds of the draft. Ap- 
pellant is not defending against the 
draft; that has been paid. It is seeking 
to hold the proceeds of the draft in the 
hands of the garnishee as the property 
of defendant [the drawer of the draft]. 
Of course, by its garnishment it acquired 
no greater right to the proceeds of the 
draft than the defendant had. The ques- 
tion at issue is one of title. The rights 
of the intervener depend, not upon 
whether it was a holder of the draft in 
due course, as that term is defined in the 
negotiable instruments act, but whether 
it was the owner of the draft. . . . If 
the intervener was the owner of the 
draft, the fact that it was not a holder 
in due course would not affect its right 
to the proceeds upon payment as against 
a creditor of the drawer... . 

“The vital question in the case is 
whether the bank became the owner of 
the draft or merely a bailee—whether it 
took it as owner or for collection. . . 
With a few exceptions, the rule is gen- 
erally recognized that the determination 
of the question is controlled, in the ab- 
sence of express agreement, by the inten- 
tion of the parties as shown by the at- 
tending circumstances. The difference of 
opinion to be found . . . as to the pre- 
sumption that shall obtain where nothing 
more appears than the mere indorsement 
to and deposit with a bank by a custom- 
er of a check or draft upon a third party, 
where the customer is given credit for 
the amount upon his account, and has an 
immediate right to draw upon it, ap- 
pears, however, to be irreconcilable. . . 

“The rule supported by the very de- 
cided weight of authority is, however, 
that where a check or draft is deposited 
by a customer, and credit given therefor 
by the bank on his account as cash and 
against which he has an immediate right 
to draw, in the absence of any under- 
standing as to how it shall be treated, or 
proof of circumstances from which such 
an understanding may be inferred, prima 
facie the title to the paper passes to the 
DOME. « « 

“We have, then, this state of facts: 
The draft was drawn in favor of the 
intervener bank, and was deposited to 
the defendant’s account therein and de- 
fendant given credit for it. The defend- 
ant exercised the right to check upon the 
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The flour market is dull and inactive, with prices sharply lower than a 
week ago, and buyers watching the wheat market to see what will happen next. 
The break of approximately 10c in May wheat on March 6 was thoroughly dis- 
concerting, and although by the close of the market on Tuesday there had been a 
6c recovery, the extent of the fluctuations is inevitably a severe handicap to flour 


business. 


The range of flour quotations has somewhat narrowed since a week ago, but 
prices are lower all along the line, the average reduction since March 3 being 
about 25c bbl. All types have been about equally affected, but with a pronounced 
tendency to eliminate extreme quotations, the differential between springs and win- 


ters has been somewhat reduced. 


The millfeed market has weakened still further, and is now at a point where, 
even with the very quiet demand, purchases seem decidedly advantageous. 


PRODUCTION LIGHT 


Flour production is, in general, about half of capacity. The spring wheat 
mills of the Northwest report for the week of March 1-7 an output representing 
44 per cent of capacity, 2 points less than last week. In the Southwest the hard 
winter wheat mills report 56 per cent, 1 point below last week. The central states 
soft winter wheat mills dropped 2 points, to 57 per cent of capacity. 

The Buffalo output last week was 85 per cent of capacity, 5 points better 


than the week before. 


For the first time, the Buffalo production actually ex- 


ceeded that of Minneapolis, 202,360 bbls to 202,005. 
In the St. Louis district flour production ran 40 per cent of capacity, 5 points 


less than the week before. 
output is about 60 per cent of capacity. 


Among the southeastern soft winter wheat mills the 


On the north Pacific Coast production shows a slight gain, Portland, Seattle 
and Tacoma-reporting 58, 54 and 27 per cent, respectively, as against 62, 40 and 


20 per cent the week before. 


Compared with the corresponding week in 1924, flour production was some- 
what less last week, the spring and hard winter wheat mills both running 6 points 


less, and the soft winter wheat mills 5 points less. 
gained 5 points and more than 70,000 bbls over last year. 


On the other hand, Buffalo 
North Pacific Coast 


flour production was about 14 points below the same week in 1924. 








account before the collection of the draft 
by intervener, and had by so doing re- 
duced the account to an amount less than 
that of the draft before the garnishment. 
There is nothing whatever in the record 
from which there can be inferred an in- 
tention of the parties that the draft was 
deposited only for collection, or that the 
intervener was not the owner of the 
draft. The admission of counsel that the 
bank had a right to charge defendant’s 
account with the amount of the draft if 
it was not paid is not alone sufficient, un- 
der the circumstances, and according to 
what we believe is the proper rule under 
the authorities cited, to justify a con- 
trary holding.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





AMERICAN FLOUR MARKET IN PERU 


A considerable amount of the flour 
consumed in Peru is produced locally. 
The native flour production capacity is 
estimated at about 956,000 bbls per year, 
45 per cent of which is manufactured 
from imported wheat and 55 per cent 
with native wheat. The Peruvian flour 
milling industry is protected by an im- 
port duty of four centavos Peruvian 
(about 0.016 United States currency) 
er gross kilo (a kilo equals 2.2 lbs). 

he production of native wheat, which 
is of an inferior quality, is not sufficient 
for domestic needs and, in addition, 
transportation costs from the sierra 
“ee: region of the country where 
it is produced to the coastal section 
where it is milled are extremely high. 
Foreign wheat is also subject to an im- 
port duty of one and one half centavos 
Peruvian (about 0.006 “United States 
currency) per gross kilo. 

Most of the imported flour in Peru 
comes from the United States, although 
some is supplied by Chile. From a total 


of 97,500 bbls flour imported in 1923, 
84,660 were received from the United 
States and 8,550 from Chile. American 
flour of the cheapest grades is sold al- 
most exclusively in Peru. It is interest- 
ing to note that American flour, which a 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 
7—Week ending—, 
Feb. 28 Feb. 21 Feb, 28, 1925 

are 237,000 

Imports into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for export, 


July 1, 1924, to 


bushels: 

c—Week ending—, July 1, 1924, to 
Feb, 28 Feb. 21 Feb. 28, 1925 
352,000 393,000 4,226,000 











few years ago was imported in limited 
quantities into Peru, has rapidly taken 
hold of the market and now practically 
controls about 90 per cent of the total 
importation of this commodity, accord- 
ing to Commercial Attaché MacKenzie. 





GOES TO SUN-RAY COMPANY 

Kansas City, Mo., March 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—Clem A. Ismert has been 
named assistant to the president of the 
Sun-Ray Products Co., Kansas City, ef- 
fective March 15, and has resigned from 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. He is a 
brother of Martin E. Ismert, president 
of the Sun-Ray Co., which manufactures 
pancake flour and other food specialties. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 
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FEDERATION WILL MEET 
IN CHICAGO, APRIL 16-17 


Cuicaco, Inu., March 11.—(Special Tel- 
egram )—The annual meeting of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation will be held 
April 16-17, at Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

The executive committee of the Fed- 
eration assembled here yesterday, and 
most of the day was taken up with dis- 
cussion of plans for the meeting. Deci- 
sion to make use of the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel was reached after an inspection of 
the facilities of this hotel by all members 
of the committee. Special rates have been 
secured. These are considered very rea- 
sonable, being $4 for single room, $6 for 
double room, two in room. Dining room 
rates also are low. A club breakfast can 
be had at 35c, luncheon for 65c and up, 
and dinner $1 and up. 

It is hoped that all millers will com- 
bine this meeting with an outing, and 
bring their families. S. O. Werner. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1924, to Feb, 28, 1925 (000’s omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Flour production, bbls— 


es GUE cous veeges 2,570 2,565 2,247 
CS” rere 2,862 2,569 2,336 
i. eS eee 2,729 2,450 2,492 
eh DUE ais corenseve 2,623 2,483 2,187 
DU BOONE cccedeences 2,456 2,419 2,325 
WOM. BOBS osscccscece 2,381 2,470 2,445 
July 1-Feb. 28 ....... 93,400 88,869 93,793 
Flour, July 1-Feb, 28, 

bbis— 
PD 5660 gneesenae 10,200 12,639 10,496 
SE eassteenne nen 20 153 346 
Wheat, July 1-Feb. 28, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms. .672,000 580,000 621,000 
EE ssicvee0 000040 160,400 64,300 126,491 
ED 6-0 6:0'sa840%0:6% 4,463 20,188 13,789 
Ground by mills...... 428,400 418,300 422,310 
Wheat stocks, Feb. 28, 

bus— 
At terminals ......... 72,947 68,981 50,669 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 85,416 112,007 838,491 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, March 10, 1925, in cents per 100 lbs: 





cr From ‘ 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 24.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Amsterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Antwerp ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Belfast ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Bergen ...... 27.00 0 cccoe 87.00 eeee 
Bordeaux 27.50 .... 27.60 27.50 Keue 
Bremen ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
po arr 23.00 .... «2. 28.00 eeee 
Cardiff ...... 23.00 .... «+... 23.00 cane 
Copenhagen 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Perr 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 err 
Danzig ...... 30.00 «++. 80.00 
re 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Dundee ...... 24.00 .... 24.00 .... 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Geneetar 22sec GRO cece oes? cece cane 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 eeee 
Hamburg .... 20.00.20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
BHQvre .ccccce 27.50 .... 27.60 27.60 cose 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
BEG wccccccce 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 eee 
Leith .occcsce 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 TTT 
Liverpool .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
London ...... 2.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Londonderry... 23.00 .... 23.00 .... obec 
Malm6é ...... . 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 eses 
Manchester .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Marseilles ... 25.00 .... .... eee cove 
NMoweastio ... 38.00 ..00 ceoe cove cece 
Oslo ..ccccees 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pireeus ...... BB.GO wcce ctee scoce cece 
Rotterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Southampton.. 24.00 .... «1.2 sees cece 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Btettin ..cccee DAGP over cscs bees S800 
Stockholm ... 29.00 - 29.00 29.00 





The winter barley acreage of Belgium 
is estimated at 91,400 acres, compared 
with 65,000 sown in the autumn of 1923. 








SOU SN on oo Vis .20's,00-0 60ee%ae 


Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear 


Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter straight 
Hard winter first clear 


Soft winter short patent 
~-* .... = yihaeeeheeeenmees 
Soft winter first clear 


SO WN io lice dog os 6 aves nccsesecc 
Rye flour, standard a, 


Family patent 
Seattle ....... $10.70@11.00 (49's) 
San Francisco. .....@10.90 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 10. 
quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, 


flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


All 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$9.40@- 9.65 $9.65@10.30 $.....@..... $9.25@ 9.75 $9.80@10.50 $9.90@10.15 $10.10@10.35 wre Pere $9.85@10.20 $10.00@10.75 
9.95@ 9.30 9.40@ 9.80 es aes 9.00@ 9.35 9.50@ 9.80 9.40@ 9.65 9.60@ 10.10 9.55@ 9.85 soca %ess 
8.40@ 8.65 8.90@ 9.00 ue Qh ese 7.90@ 8.40 8.75@ 9.20 re Pre 9.10@ 9.35 --@.. Tre. Feet Tre. eee 
8.85@ 9.40 oo Bee 8.90@ 9.75 8.80@ 9.30 9.60@10.30 9.65@ 9.90 9.60 @ 10.10 +eGes 9.70@10.00 9.25@10.00 
8.55@ 8.85 «-@.. 8.10@ 8.80 8.40@ 8.75 8.90@ 9.60 9.15@ 9.40 9.10@ 9.60 oo@.. 9.30@ 9.70 ovee@ coce 
8.05@ 8.25 co@ee 7.80@ 7.75 7.40@ 7.75 @.. oseGPooce ee PP oo@ee one ave YY, se 
8.95@ 9.40 eoceMeovecs ewes 9.20@ 9.60 coe se Dives 9.25@ 9.50 006s coves oe 9.50@ 9.80 10.50@11.00 
8.65@ 8.90 coos Qoese oo Mee 8.80@ 9.25 8.75 @9.25 *8.50@ 8.75 *8.50@ 9.25 seen 9.10@ 9.50 9.25@ 9.65 
7.90@ 8.25 (a — 7.80@ 8.25 re ae ee ee es es payeneewe 8.00@ 8.75 
7.15@ 7.90 7.65@ 7.75 o2@..- A, ee 8.40@ 8.85 8.35@ 8.60 8.65@ 9.00 + --@. 65 gM S55 
7.60@ 7.85 6.80@ 7.00 --@. © Boose ovo @eeve 7.10@ 7.35 coco @ occe Perr. 2a --@. meee 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$7.90@ 8.15 (49's) $7.90@8.15 (49's) Pe Fee $10.20@ 10.70 9.45@ 9.60 
9.60@10.10 cooeWPosce 9.60@10.00 10.70@ 11.20 10.00@10.70 
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BEMIS BRO. CONFERENCE 


Annual Managers’ Conference Held in St. 
Louls—Coming Year Viewed 
Favorably 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—The twenty-sixth an- 
nual managers’ conference of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. was held at the Chase 
Hotel, this city, throughout the past 
week. Officers, directors and managers 
from all sections of the country were 
present at the conference, the greater 
part of which was devoted to a discus- 
sion of the company’s business for the 

coming year. 

Practically without exception the sen- 
timent expressed at the meeting was opti- 
mistic for the year’s business. Condi- 
tions in all territories were said to be 
favorable, and officers and managers 
alike believe that 1925 will be as advan- 
tageous as was 1924. 

All officers and managers were enter- 
tained by the company at a dinner at the 
Chase Hotel Wednesday night, to which 
invitations were also given to the various 
department heads of the St. Louis office. 

Among officers in attendance at the 
conference were the following: A. F. 
Bemis, Boston, chairman of the board of 
directors; J. S. Bemis, St. Louis, presi- 
dent; G. N. Roberts, Boston, vice presi- 
dent; H. H. Allen, New York, vice presi- 
dent; F. M. Ewer, Boston, treasurer; A. 
C. Carpenter, St. Louis, vice president; 
J. C. Skiff, New York, Daniel Belcher, 
Minneapolis, and W. G. Young, St. Louis, 
directors. 

The managers: W. J. Monaghan, Oma- 
ha; Creed Walker, New Orleans; I. T. 
Blackaller, San Francisco;°'W. H. Sim- 
mons, Indianapolis; E. R. Bailey, Mem- 
phis; C. F. Scott, Kansas City; R. D. 
McAusland, Seattle; W. A. Lawson, 
Winnipeg; Rawle Buckner, Houston; E. 
B. Roberts, Peoria; F. W. Copley, Buf- 
falo; W. H. Mensendick, Wichita. 

Cotton mill managers: J. B. Young, F. 
J. Young, Bemis, Tenn., and A. 
Young, Indianapolis. 

Others present were: E. B. Roberts, 
Peoria, paper mill manager; P. E. Mor- 
rill, St. I.ouis, head of the engineering 
department; Edward Ingstad, Indianap- 
olis, manager of the Bemis machine shop 
and ink department; A. N. Weeks, Bos- 
ton, of the jute department, and H. J. 
Rohling, Chicago, traffic manager. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 








NORDYKE & MARMON CO. TO 
BUILD BRAZILIAN MILL 


The Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., has been awarded the contract 
for the construction of a new flour mill 
unit for the S. A. Grandes Moinhos do 
Brazil, Pernambuco, Brazil, one of the 
largest milling concerns in South Amer- 
ica, according to information received by 
G. M. Williams, president of the com- 
pany, from L. I. Ziegler, manager of the 
milling division. Mr. Ziegler is in South 
America, having sailed from the United 
States Jan. 19. 

The new inill will be the second unit 
which the Nordyke & Marmon Co. has 
built for the firm. The company sup- 
plied the first unit in 1918, and it was 
largely a result of the efficient and satis- 
factory operation of this mill that the 
contract for the second unit was award- 
ed to the Nordyke & Marmon Co. Con- 
struction of the new mill has been start- 
ed, and shipment will be completed with- 
in three or four months. 

The S. A. Grandes Moinhos do Brazil 
is associated with big milling interests 
of Buenos Aires. The company mills 
mostly American and Argentine wheat. 

Mr. Ziegler is returning to the factory 
at Indianapolis, and will supervise con- 
struction of the new mill. 





SOUTHEASTERN MILLERS MEET 


Nasnuvitte, Tenn.—The Southeastern 
Millers’ Association held its annual meet- 
ing March 8. The principal business was 
the election of officers, the following be- 
ing named: president, Charles T. John- 
son, Mount Vernon, Ind; first vice presi- 
dent, G. A. Breaux, Louisville; second 
vice president, J. W. Morrison, Lexing- 
ton, Ky; treasurer, Miss Alice H. Whit- 
son, Nashville. 

Executive committee: Chairman, J. B. 
McLemore, Johnson City, Tenn; Frank 
Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg, Ind; E. E. 
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Laurent, Clarksville, Tenn; Charles Dan- 
nals, Atlanta; C. Powell Smith, Knox- 
ville, Tenn; C. G. Randall, Chester, Ill; 
Robert R. Clark, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Election of secretary was deferred. 
The meeting was well attended. 
Joun Lerrer. 





ADVANCE IN SUGAR HELPS 
FLOUR MARKET IN CUBA 


Havana, Cupa, March 4.—Local flour 
prices have advanced during the past 
seven days, and business conditions in 
general have also been improved by the 
advance in the price of Cuban sugar. 

C.i.f. flour prices in this market yes- 
terday were as follows: Minnesota pat- 
ents, $10.40@10.60 bbl; Kansas patents 
$10.80@11, straights $10.30@10.80, ex- 
port patents $10.30@10.50; soft wheat 
clears, $9.80@10; Canadian patents 
$10.80@11, straights $10.60@10.80, first 
clears $10.40@10.60. A well-known mill 
is reported to have sold a Minnesota 
patent at $10 for shipment from Min- 
neapolis. 

Transactions during the week were 
somewhat limited, purchases totaling only 
3,000 sacks of Minnesota flour, about 
5,000 sacks of soft wheat flour and some 
scattering lots of Kansas and St. Louis 
clear grades. The stock of Canadian 
flour here is practically exhausted, but 
buyers show no interest in further pur- 
chases at present prices, which are higher 
than on American spring wheat flours. 

Conditions in outlying markets are 
about the same as in Havana. Reports 
indicate that credit difficulties are crop- 
ping up. Warning of this possibility was 
given in these columns some time ago. 
To get the best results from this mar- 
ket, millers should stick to a conservative 
credit policy. The best motto is: “Capi- 
talize credit, do not waste it.” 

Cuban bakers, who during the past 


month raised bread prices to 10c lb, have 
come back to the figures that were in 
effect when flour was $3 less per sack 
than at present. They are now buying 
flour at $10.75 per sack of 200 Ibs. Add- 
ing to this a manufacturing cost of $8.50 
sack, the total is $19.25. From a sack 
of flour the maximum amount of bread 
obtainable is 220 lbs. At 8c lb this will 
yield $17.60 to the baker, which shows a 
loss on every sack of flour of $1.65. Such 
business is being conducted at present 
by many a baker whose daily flour con- 
sumption is not over eight sacks. 
Luis Menenvez Bianco. 





SALES CHANGE AT LYSLE MILL 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Arthur H. Dillon 
has resigned as hard wheat sales man- 
ager for the J. C, Lysle Milling Co., 
Leavenworth, Kansas, and Kansas City, 
and will engage in the flour commission 
business at Kansas City. He plans to 
represent a number of buying accounts 
in the Southwest. W. H. Yohe, former- 
ly owner of the Updike Milling Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb., more recently manager of the 
Millbourne Mills, Philadelphia, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Dillon in charge of hard wheat 
flour sales with the Lysle company. 





GERMANY’S BARLEY PRODUCTION 


In 1924 Germany planted 3,571,000 
acres to barley, compared with 3,216,000 
in 1923 and with 3,464,000 acres the av- 
erage for the pre-war period 1909-13. 
The net production in 1924 was 100,227,- 
000 bus, compared with 99,486,000 in 
1923 and with 124,088,000 bus the aver- 
age in the pre-war period 1909-13. Be- 
fore the war Germany utilized about 90,- 
000,000 bus barley for brewing. Some 
35,000,000 bus home grown barley in ad- 
dition to 140,000,000 bus imported barley 
were used as feedingstuff for live stock. 
In 1923 Germany imported 23,000,000 
bus barley, chiefly as feed for live stock. 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT 


NOTE.—The monthly flour output figures 


of the Bureau of the Census represent ap- 


proximately 85 per cent of the total production of all the mills grinding 5,000 or more bbis 


of flour annually. 
mills, 


Allowance should also be made for the flour production of the smaller 
not covered in the monthly census reports. 


A careful comparison of the census 


figures with commercial estimates, covering the entire period since May 1, 1923, indicates 
that the average monthly census estimate of flour production is 81 per cent of the probable 


total for all 
total flour output for any given month— 


wheat flour mills in the country. 


Therefore, to determine the approximate 


Divide the census flour production figure by 0.81. 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat 
milling products, by months. The figures for December are revised to include reports 
received since the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns 
include only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls 


of flour annually. 


The 997 mills reporting in January (26 of which were idle) produced 89 per 
cent of the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1923. 
The 1,052 mills reporting in December produced 84 per cent of the flour reported 


in 1921. 


The wheat ground averaged 274.1 lbs per bbl of flour in January, 273.9 in 
December, 274.2 in November, 273.7 in October, 274.5 in September, 277 in August, 


278.4 in July, 279.3 in June, 278.8 in May, 
ruary. 


278.7 in April and March, 278.8 in Feb- 


The offal reported amounted to 16.9 lbs per bu of wheat in January, 17.2 in 
December, 17.1 in November, 18.8 in October, 17.2 in September, 17.6 in August, 17.7 
in July, 18 in June, May, April, March and February. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 


Production——_——_. Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, heat wheat flour capacity 
1923— reporting ground, bus bbis offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
November .... 1,081 43,606,260 9,402,980 783,668,754 65,858 58.8 
a coce 1,006 37,798,639 8,136,669 678,575,867 660,623 49.3 
January ...... 1,100 41,833,687 8,969,909 746,040,225 664,458 51.9 
February 1,115 39,180,256 8,432,614 705,402,117 662,480 53.0 
March ....... 1,094 38,808,679 8,354,829 698,911,113 656,868 48.9 
APFIE .cccccecs 1,082 35,679,834 7,681,886 643,588,475 656,469 45.0 
MOY ccccccece 1,075 36,688,236 7,895,733 660,271,350 651,787 46.6 
TUNG socccccce 1,060 36,292,869 7,796,954 651,532,272 652,650 47.8 
TOY coccccece 1,066 39,271,674 8,465,048 696,581,960 646,379 50.4 
August ....... 1,069 45,433,530 9,842,327 799,698,076 651,172 58.1 
September .... 1,060 47,857,224 10,459,277 823,390,494 650,167 64.3 
October ...... 1,069 51,862,915 11,370,683 977,381,222 651,379 64.7 
November .... 1,050 41,981,793 9,186,668 719,163,589 650,638 58.8 
December .... 1,052 40,427,953 8,854,928 695,925,368 650,691 52.3 
1925— 
January ...... 997 44,689,772 9,782,071 756,945,220 646,980 58.2 
STATEMENT FOR 945 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH®* 
Average Daily Per cent 
a Production———, Average lbs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
1923— ground, bus bbis offal, ibs per bbl bu wheat bbis opérated 
October... 49,087,951 10,614,602 877,114,028 277.5 17.9 616,423 63.8 
November 41,846,547 _ 9,029,141 751,182,037 278.1 18.0 617,466 60.9 
ae 36,488,056 7,856,506 655,077,259 278.7 18.0 616,279 61.0 
1924— 
January.. 39,895,503 8,560,293 709,848,217 279.6 17.8 615,852 53.5 
February. 37,336,121 8,038,588 671,608,025 278.7 18.0 613,345 54.6 
March.... 37,194,526 8,007,774 668,992,081 278.7 18.0 612,933 60.2 
April..... 34,307,689 7,392,067 617,751,141 278.6 18.0 616,399 46.1 
May...... 35,199,179 7,576,490 633,692,316 278.8 18.0 611,652 47.6 
June..... 35,008,772 7,522,517 628,106,048 279.2 17.9 615,805 48.9 
July...... 38,011,982 8,192,333 674,742,722 278.4 17.8 612,507 51.4 
August... 43,783,081 9,487,475 769,697,450 276.9 17.6 612,245 59.6 
September 46,191,862 10,096,013 794,711,154 274.5 17.2 620,352 65.1 
October... 49,833,158 10,930,329 941,902,175 273.5 18.9 620,180 65.3 
November 40,571,948 8,879,545 695,013,088 274.1 17.1 621,900 59.5 
December 38,846,853 8,513,753 667,872,961 273.8 17.2 620,896 52.7 


*These mills produced approximately 82 per cent of the total wheat flour reported in 1921. 
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REPORT SHOWS KANSAS 
WHEAT RESERVES SMALL 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Farm reserves of 
wheat in Kansas were 12,950,000 bus on 
Feb. 20, or 8.4 per cent of the crop, ac- 
cording to an estimate made this week 
by Allen Logan, president Logan Bros. 
Grain Co., Kansas City. The estimate 
was made from a compilation of nearly 
700 reports from Kansas mills and ele- 
vators, and shows the reserves of Kan- 
sas mills in all positions. 

Wheat in mills and mill elevators is 
estimated at 12,918,420 bus, and in eleva- 
tors other than mill elevators a total of 
4,000,000, making the aggregate in all po- 
sitions 29,868,420 bus. 

Requiréments of Kansas mills the rest 
of the season are placed at 22,500,000 bus, 
leaving a surplus above milling needs 
within the state of only 7,368,000 bus. At 
the time the data was compiled, Kansas 
mills had 2,508,000 bbls flour sold against 
the 12,566,000 bus wheat they owned or 
held in store. This would leave 1,300,- 
000 bus wheat owned by mills above that 
required to complete unfilled orders, as 
of Feb. 20. 

Mr. Logan’s figures do not take into 
account the requirements of Missouri 
River mills, amounting to about 4,000,000 
bus over amount of wheat in their pres- 
ent stocks. 

Reports to Mr. Logan indicate an in- 
crease of 2 per cent in the Kansas seeded 
acreage, and about 5 per cent winter kill- 
ing of growing wheat. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS NEAR 
IN KANSAS AND COLORADO 


Kansas Crty, Mo.—Two of the most 
important southwestern bakers’ conven- 
tions will occur within the next few 
weeks. The first of these will bring to- 
gether bakers of Kansas and Oklahoma 
in a meeting at Wichita next week. The 
other will be in April, at Denver, Colo. 
It will be the second annual convention 
of the Rocky Mountain Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The Wichita gathering is scheduled for 
March 17-19. Bakers and allied trades- 
men are planning to arrive the evening 
preceding the opening, when a smoker 
and entertainment will be held. This 
method of getting all delegates acquaint- 
ed has been adopted by several state as- 
sociations, it being held that if those in 
attendance are acquainted before the con- 
vention proper starts, the discussions are 
freer and more beneficial. 

Among the addresses scheduled for the 
Kansas meeting is one by Ben S. Paulen, 
newly elected governor of the state. 
While it is rather an innovation to have 
a governor speak at a bakers’ convention, 
the Kansas official was interested in the 
meeting because of his personal friend- 
ship for some of the bakers who took an 
active part in the association. Several 
topics of interest will be discussed at 
length. by able speakers, according to A. 
N. Dilley, Jr., president. 

A definite program or plans for the 
Rocky Mountain Bakers’ Association has 
not been announced. The dates will be 
April 20-22. A committee, headed by I. 
Z. Ettenson, and containing as members 
James Holmes and E. R. Jones, all of 
Denver, are handling the program ar- 
rangements. It is said that this meeting 
will follow the lines of the one held last 
year, which was regarded as excellent by 
every one who attended. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





DROUTH IN ROUMANIA 

Bucnwarest, Roumanra, Feb. 9.—The 
winter has been characterized by an ab- 
sence of the usual snows. There was an 
unusual and heavy snowfall in Novem- 
ber, but since then the weather has been 
dry. No rain has fallen, and several 
parts of the country are suffering from 
drouth. A recent newspaper report says 
that in northern Moldavia the fields are 
so dry that the wind has blown the earth 
off the seed. 

Weapmmm V: Mennt. 





At the present time about 85 per cent 
of the flour imported into Poland comes 
from the United States, according to As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner Hodgson, 
Warsaw. 
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BRITISH MILLERS 
BOYCOTT BAKERS 


Royal Food Commission Hears Evidence of 
Practice Employed te Prevent 
Bread Price Wars 


oxpon, Ene., Feb. 18.—Some sensa- 
tional evidence was given before the 
| commission on food prices this 
: in regard to the attitude of millers 
toward bakers who sold their bread at 
cheaper prices than their competitors, 
a other words, below the regulated 
of bread. Two Welsh bakers gave 
nee of having been refused supplies 
by imillers because they declined to toe 
the line in regard to the price they 
charged for their bread. 
e of them claimed that he was mak- 
5 to 20 per cent profit on each sack 
of jour by selling a 10d loaf while his 
competitors were charging 11d. He said 
he was approached by his fellow-bakers 
and the millers to raise his price, but as 
he refused to do so his supplies were 
cut off. The other baker gave similar 
evidence, but as they were able to procure 
flour from other sources their trade was 
not affected. One witness claimed that 
h is by no means an isolated case, 
but that many bakers in various parts 
of the country were undergoing similar 
boy ott on the part of the millers. 
dence on behalf of the millers was 
1y the chairman of the South Wales 
\lonmouthshire Millers’ Association, 
ho admitted that supplies had been re- 
fused to certain bakers. He said that 
t )ject in doing so was not to assure 
definite profit to themselves but to 
prevent bakers selling bread at a loss, 
owing to the competition of a few. 
was essential for millers, he said, 
far as possible, to prevent a bread 
var, which would make trading exceed- 
rly difficult and lead to heavy losses 
h would fall upon millers through 
bakers being unable to meet their en- 
ements. Certain bakers had contin- 
ed to supply bread at prices which in 
opinion of both millers and bakers 
helow an economic price, and the 
lers of the South Wales and Mon- 
ithshire Millers’ Association had de- 
ed to deliver flour to these bakers. 

in reply to this evidence one of the 

nmissioners said that it was a very 
crious step for the association to take 
n refusing to supply flour to these bak- 
ers without taking measures to secure 
evidence as to whether they were selling 

{ a profit or not. He considered it an 
unwarranted action and a gross interfer- 
ence with private enterprise. The wit- 
ness was also severely criticized because 
he did not know the full facts of the 
case, 

Evidence was subsequently given’ by 
the president of the South Wales and 
West of England Federation of Master 
Bakers’, Confectioners’ and Millers’ As- 
sociations, who said that his federation 
used every means of moral suasion, but 
when it found that the bakers were de- 
termined to undercut members of the 
association it approached the millers with 
a view to having supplies cut off. 

This collective evidence has been much 
discussed on the Mark Lane market, as 
it has brought to light practices that are 
not sportsmanlike, to say the least. The 
value of this food price inquiry is often 
questioned, but at all events the royal 
commission has scored one point in its 
inquiry into conditions prevailing in the 
bakery trade. 





C. F. G. Rarxes. 





NO MARKET FOR FEED IN CHILE 


_ Several attempts have been made to 
introduce into Chile various types of im- 
ported hog and chicken feeds, but none 
of these have ever resulted successfully. 
The reason is not far to seek. Chile has 
an abundance of agricultural products 
which are sold at prices much below those 
for which they may be imported. Fur- 
thermore, hog raising or chicken raising 
has not been developed on the same 
scale or as intensively as is common in 
the United States. Chickens are allowed 
to forage, or are fed with unmixed agri- 
cultural products or, in a few isolated 
instances, with a mixed feed which, how- 
ever, is usually mixed by the farmer him- 
self from ingredients produced locally. 
Little attention has been given to hog 
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raising, and there are no farms in this 
country where that commonly given b 
raisers in the United States is soothed 
Hogs are almost invariably allowed to 
range over the fields after crops have 
been gathered or, where they are penned 
up, which is seldom practiced, they are 
fed from the products of the farm, ac- 
cording to Commercial Attaché Ecker- 
man, Santiago. 


PESSIMISM DESTROYS 
MONTANA WHEAT CROP 


Great Fats, Mont.—Through the 
wheat growing area of Montana the an- 
nual cloud of pessimism over loss to the 
winter wheat crop is growing bluer each 
week, and in many sections complete fail- 
ure is claimed and plans are under way 
to start seeding the fields to spring grain. 
As a matter of fact, the loss is largely 
mental. There has been some damage to 
winter wheat in the state, it is true. 
Two or three areas where winter wheat 
is extensively grown report somewhat 
heavier toll than in normal seasons of 
loss. But the fact remains that it is 
yet too early to determine with any great 
finality just what the extent of the dam- 
age actually is. 

Loss by freezing may not be accu- 
rately gauged for several days, because 





production of raw sugar, exclusive of 
molasses sugar, will be ey 
1,700,733 short tons, compared wit 
1,264,219 in 1923 and 2,340,268 in 1912- 
13. Germany exported 1,166,478 short 
tons of sugar during the season 1912-13, 
of which approximately 400,957 originat- 
ed in the districts ceded to surrounding 
countries and 765,521 in the districts now 
constituting the republic. 


ANDERSON TO ADDRESS 
CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB 


Cuicaoo, Inu.—Sydney Anderson, pres- 
ident Millers’ National Federation, will 
be guest of the Chicago Flour Club at its 
next meeting on the evening of March 
12, at the Atlantic Hotel. Mr. Anderson 
has promised to make an address. A. P. 
Husband, secretary, and E. S. Wagner, 
traffic director, will be present, and the 
officers of the Flour Club hope that all 
members will attend. 





S. O. Werner. 





MERGER CAUSES LESS FLOUR 
BUYING IN KANSAS CITY 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Present indications 


are that the formation of the Empire 
Baking Corporation, with the Consumers’ 





Burning of the Elevator of John A. Tyner & Son, Nashville, Tenn., on March 1 


it has happened in past years that much 
wheat thought killed by freezing has 
made remarkable recovery, and this is 
probable again. A second cause of loss 
to the winter wheat crop this year has 
been soil erosion due to wind. In some 
sections there are large drifts of soil 
from the fields, often affecting several 
acres. In all such tracts the seed is 
gone. But when all has been considered, 
it must yet be realized that it is much 
too early to say with any degree of cer- 
tainty that there will be any serious loss 
to the winter wheat crop of Montana, 
and certainly to assert that there has 
been any unusual loss here. 
Joun A. Curry. 





FIRE DAMAGES BUFFALO PLANT 
Burrawo, N. Y.—The plant of the 
General Milling Co. in Letchworth Street 
was damaged by fire last Wednesday 
afternoon to the extent of about $100,000. 
Firemen had hard work -confining the 
blaze to the mill and elevator, which are 
located in the heart of the industrial 
district. Several firemen narrowly 
“— injury. when the sheet iron walls 
of the structure collapsed. The ware- 
houses were only partly destroyed, but 
the feed and grain stored in them were 
badly damaged by water. The mill prop- 
er, elevator, power house and machinery 
were a total loss. The loss is fully cov- 
ered by insurance. 
M. A. McCarrny. 





GERMAN SUGAR PRODUCTION 

In 1924 Germany planted 875,648 acres 
to sugar beets, compared with 829,371 in 
1923 and 1,074,909 in 1912-13. It is esti- 
mated that there are available for the 
sugar factories 10,713,888 short tons of 
beets, compared with 8,087,130 worked 
up in 264 factories in 1923 and with 14,- 
679,155 worked up in 302 factories in 
1912. It is estimated that the 1924-25 


Bread Co. as a nucleus, and the merging 
of the Nafziger Baking Co. with the 
Purity Baking Co., will remove practi- 
cally all of the important flour buying 
from Kansas City. Flour for the Camp- 
bell and Schulze plants is already bought 
elsewhere. 

Bryce B. Smith, president of the Em- 
pire company, pro “~~! will direct the 
flour purchases for his organization, 
much as he has in the past. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful if he will remain in 
Kansas City, however. Present plans call 
for his going to New York within the 
next few months, at longest. 

R. L. Nafziger has been elected vice 
president of the Purity Baking Co., and 
will continue to be actively in charge of 
the plants in this section. All of the 
buying will probably be done by Thomas 
O'Connor, St. Paul, president. 

Harvey E. Yanrts. 





BREAD IN BUCHAREST 


Bucnarest, Roumanta, Feb. 12.—It is 
alleged that the new régime of bread 
made from 85 per cent “integral” flour 
has not yielded any appreciable results. 
Prior to Jan. 1, 1925, the population had 
brown bread for about 2\%4c lb. This 
bread was not readily available, but all 
the bakeries had white bread for 2.63c 
Ib. The new régime has abolished the 
brown bread and introduced bread made 
from 85 per cent “integral” flour. This, 
too, is sold at 2.63c lb, but is with rare 
exceptions similar to the former brown 
bread of third quality. 

As a matter of fact the major part 
of the population does not eat the “in- 
tegral” bread, but is eating rolls at 
5%,c Ib. 

Thus it would seem as if the new 
régime has been of no use and only re- 
sulted in raising the price of bread. 

Wiapmm V. Menor. 
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COURT ORDERS SALE 
OF LIBERTY MILLS 


Nasuvit_z, Tenn.—Under a decree en- 
tered in chancery court on March 3 in 
the case of the Fourth and First Na- 
tional Bank et al. vs. Liberty Mills, the 
sale of the property to the highest bidder 
is ordered by the court. The clerk and 
master will conduct the sale, which will 
be held probably within the next 60 days. 

The Liberty Mills have a capacity of 
4,000 bbls flour daily, and their duplica- 
tion, it is estimated, would cost $750,000. 

The mills became financially embar- 
rassed last fall, and a general creditors’ 
bill was filed and friendly receivership 
appointed by agreement of the chief 
creditors. The liabilities of the company 
are $258,000, $205,000 of which is uncon- 
tested. Randall Currell and Maurice 
Werthan are receivers. The mills have 
been closed under the receivership. 

Joun Lerrer. 





CONTRACT FOR 2,000,000-BU 
ELEVATOR AT BUFFALO LET 


Burraro, N. Y.—A contract for the 
construction of a 2,000,000-bu elevator 
fronting on the Buffalo River has been 
awarded by the Marine Elevator Co. to 
the James Stewart Co., of Chicago. The 
substructure is already under construc- 
tion, and it is expected the new elevator 
will be completed in time to receive fall 
delivery of grain from the West. 

The elevator will be of concrete and 
thoroughly modern, with all the latest 
devices for the storage and rapid move- 
ment of grain. Two movable marine tow- 
ers will furnish an unloading capacity 
of 60,000 bus an hour. There will be 
7,000 feet of railroad trackage and 1,300 
feet of dockage. 

The elevator will lie between the 
American and Dellwood elevators on a 
site 6% acres in extent, acquired from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1916, and 
will bring the Marine company’s total 
capacity up to 2,650,000 bus. 

M. A. McCarrtnuy. 





WORLD WHEAT CROP REPORTS 

Department of Agriculture reports in- 
dicate that the new wheat crop of Chile 
amounts to 21,421,000 bus, compared with 
27,521,000 harvested in 1923-24, and an 
average of 23,000,000 during the five 
years 1918-19 to 1922-23. The harvest of 
the current season will be just about 
sufficient for domestic needs. 

The wheat crop of Uruguay is placed 
at 11,354,000 bus, as against 13,345,000 
harvested in 1923-24, The quality of the 
crop this year is reported to be consid- 
erably below that of the preceding har- 
vest. 

Estimates of winter wheat acreage 
just received for Latvia and Finland 
bring the total of 14 countries reported 
to date up to 112,080,000 acres, com- 
pared with 108,472,000 last year, an in- 
crease of 3,608,000 acres, or 3.3 per cent. 
Sowing is reported to be proceeding rap- 
idly in Palestine. No estimate has been 
received from Hungary, but the acreage 
is reported to be about the same as last 
year. Continued dry weather in Hun- 
gary retards plant growth. Bulgaria is 
without snow cover, but conditions are 
generally favorable and the moisture 
supply sufficient. 

In the Irish Free State, winter wheat 
is unusually backward. In England the 
winter wheat on lighter soils is looking 
well, but on the heavier soils the crop 
is thin and patchy. The condition of 
sowings in Italy is favorable. Some rain 
has fallen in the Indian Punjab and the 
United Provinces, but more rain is 
needed. 

Slight revisions of the winter rye acre- 
age previously reported give a total of 
27,323,000 acres for 12 countries, com- 
pared with 25,968,000 for the same coun- 
tries last year. 





HISTORIC GRIST MILL BURNS 
Pitrssurcu, Pa.—The Baker grist mill 
at Beverly, W. Va., one of the oldest 
landmarks in Randolph County, burned 


. recently, the fire having originated from 


a lighted lantern. ~The mill was built 
prior to 1784 by John Westfall, the first 
sheriff of the county, whose fort, in the 
days of Indian massacres, stood a few 
hundred yards southwest of the mill. 

C. C. Larva. 
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BAKERY ENGINEERS 
MEET IN CHICAGO 


Large Attendance of Promotion Managers 
at Conference on Vital Subjects—So- 
clety Shows Notable Growth 


Cuicaoo, Itt., March 10.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, composed of production 
managers, is in session here. The feature 
of the conference is easily the attend- 
ance, which has reached a total of around 
250, and more are registering every day. 
A program covering four days has been 
arranged, but the best part of the busi- 
ness sessions is devoted to discussion on 
vital subjects. L. F. Bolser, president 
American Bakers’ Association, was un- 
able to be present, but he sent a message 
wishing the convention success and de- 
claring that on such conferences would 
rest the future progress of the baking 
industry. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, in welcoming the 
engineers, pledged them the support of 
the institute and said the future of the 
industry rests in their hands. “If the in- 
stitute can strengthen your hands through 
research, train your hands through edu- 
cation, and give aid through our labora- 
tories,” he said, “we shall have justified 
the wisdom of those farsighted men who 
created this institute, which we acclaim 
as the first scientific station among the 
many that serve American industry.” 

_ President R. Wahl set the keynote for 
the convention in his opening remarks 
when he declared the time has come to 
let the trade promotion department do 
the selling, and to concentrate in the 
hands of one group the all-important 
problem of making the best bread in 
terms of the lowest possible cost. 

V. E. Marx, secretary, told of the 
splendid growth of the society. In March 
last year there were,97 members. At 
the close of the year there were 292, but 
this number has grown to 318 during this 
meeting. Thomas E. King, of the King- 
Moeller Co., spoke on cost and account- 
ing, followed by a splendid discussion, 
and C. J. Patterson, of Kansas City, led 
a symposium on materials. 

Elaborate entertainment has been pro- 
vided, including lunches, theater parties 
and dinners. Business sessions will con- 
tinue tomorrow and Thursday. 

S. O. Werner. 





SERIOUS ROUMANIAN FLOUR 
SITUATION IS RELIEVED 


Bucuarest, Roumanta, Feb. 8.—It 
would appear that the serious shortage of 
wheat and flour in Bucharest has been al- 
leviated, at least temporarily. 

On Feb. 6 the advisory commission 
formed to superintend the manufacture 
of bread in this city, decided to com- 
mandeer a proportion of the flour stocks 
held by mills here. This quantity, which 
was to form a reserve, amounted to 397 
tons (about 4,500 bbls) of second and 
third grade flour, the price paid being 
$6.37 and $4.41 bbl, respectively. 

The next step was to place military 
pickets on all of the operating mills in 
the city to insure that instructions re- 
garding the extraction and distribution 
of flour were obeyed. 

On Feb. 8, however, the department of 
the interior announced that the shortage 
of wheat had been exaggerated and that 
the real cause of the crisis in the supply 
of bread had been the desire of the bak- 
ers to make exorbitant profits. 

The department further intimated that 
grain stocks sufficient for one month had 
just been obtained, and that future sup- 
plies would be assured even if it had to 
resort to commandeering. 

The advisory wheat commission, on the 
same date, acceded to the request of the 
millers of Bucharest, and raised the em- 
bargo on imports of wheat. This will not 
materially affect the situation, however, 
since the maximum wheat price, $1.28 bu, 
must be respected, and it is difficult to 
imagine where importers are likely to ob- 
tain supplies at this price. 

Similar conditions. exist in Galatz, the 
chief port of Roumania, the mayor of 
which is reported to have decided to im- 
port Canadian wheat at the best possible 
price. He has also decreed that corn 
meal mush must be eaten in place of 
bread for at least two days in the week 
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when bread will not be baked in the pub- 
lic bakeries. 

From Poland and Bulgaria comes news 
of like difficulties, and it is understood 
that quantities of wheat from Canada are 
being shipped for the former country to 
Danzig. The wheat producing district of 
Poland would appear to be entirely with- 
out wheat, and requisitioning would 
prove fruitless. . 

Wrapimime V. MennL. 





WEAKER WHEAT DISCOURAGES 
FLOUR TRADE AT HAVANA 


Havana, Cusa, March 10.—(Special 
Cable)—The weaker position of wheat 
has discouraged the flour trade here. 
Buyers had been inclined to act on the 
advice of some of the mills the bullish 
pressure of which was pronounced and is 
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now considered in some quarters danger- 
ous. Spring flours are offered at $9.50@ 
9.60, Kansas at $9@9.40. There will 
probably be trouble over flours of doubt- 
ful quality if the market continues to 
decline. 

Luis MenenvEz Bianco. 





LOW PRICES AT BALTIMORE 


Battrmore, Mp., March 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—Flour is held firmer with 
wheat, yet near-by soft winter straight 
sold yesterday at $8.25 in secondhand cot- 
tons, and today at $8.25 bulk, the lowest 
prices reached on the late break. There is 
nothing doing in springs and hard win- 
ters beyond an occasional bargain car. 
The government report is regarded as 
bullish, but is failing so far to put any 
life in flour. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





FLOUR MARKET OF BAHIA 


The only product imported in any 
quantity from the United States to 
Bahia, Brazil, is wheat flour. American 
flour has to compete with that from a 
local mill grinding Argentine wheat and 
with flour from mills in Rio de Janeiro, 
milled from Argentine and Uruguay 
wheat. Almost always the price of 
American flour is — than any of the 
others, and is sold only on a quality basis. 
Almost the total consumption is of an 
American brand for which the bakers are 





willing to pay more. Occasionally sales 
of Pacific Coast flour are made on a 
price basis, but the business does not 
hold, as Argentine and other producers 
immediately undercut the new prices. 
Unless one has a brand of flour that 
can appeal to bakers (there is no house- 
hold consumption) on a quality basis, 
and is prepared to grant credits of at 
least 60 days and to spend years in de- 
veloping the market, it is scarcely ad- 
visable to enter the business of shipping 
flour to Bahia, according to Consul Brett. 
Importation from the United States now 
averages about 7,000 half-bags per 
month, 





WHEAT IN FARMERS’ HANDS 


Kansas City, Mo., March 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—A report issued yesterday 
by the Kansas state board of agriculture 


of © e 





shows 9 per cent of last year’s wheat crop 
still in the hands of farmers on March 1. 
This compares with 14 per cent a year 
ago. Because the 1924 crop was consid- 
erably larger, however, present holdings 
total more bushels than last year. Cur- 
rent figures are 13,936,000 bus, compared 
with 11,733,000 last March and 20,886,000 
in 1923. 
Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





DEATH OF MARTIN L. JENKS 

Dututnu, Minn.—Martin L. Jenks, 
president Itasca Elevator Co., Duluth, 
and a former president of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, died March 6 at Day- 
tona, Fla., after being in poor health for 
some time. ‘He had been a member of 
the Duluth Board of Trade for more 
than 25 years and was a brother of the 
late J. M. Jenks, of Chicago, and Jere- 
miah W. Jenks, the noted economist. The 
body was brought to Duluth, and the 
funeral took place March 10 from the 


home. 
F. G. Cartson. 


CORN MEAL PRICES 


Prevailing prices for cream corn meal, 
per barrel, in car lots, basis 100’s, to va- 
rious rate basing points, March 10, were 
as follows: Cairo, Ill., $5.90; St. Louis, 
$5.85; Little Rock, Ark., $6.20; Memphis, 
$5.95; New Orleans, $6.30; Louisiana 
(group 1), $6.40; Kansas City, $5.70. 
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POLISH GOVERNMENT 
BUYS 30,000 TONS OF 
AMERICAN RYE FLOUR 


Lonpnon, Ene., March 10.—(Spe- 
cial Cable)—The Polish government 
is buying 30,000 tons of American 
rye flour. Offers are being solicited 
through the Bank Polnischer Indus- 
triele, Warsaw, an institution that is 
considered here to be thoroughly 


sound. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





DR. ROWE FORESEES BETTER 
TRADE IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


New Orteans, La.—Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
director general of the Pan American 
Union, was in New Orleans recently, re- 
turning from an extended tour of th: 
Central American republics. Dr. Rowe 
left Washington in November to attend 
the ceremonies in connection with the 
Ayacucho Centennial in Peru, and whil« 
in Lima served as chairman of the Unit- 
ed States delegation to the Pan America: 
Scientific Congress, ending Jan. 6. Fol- 
lowing the visit to Peru, Dr. Rowe 
toured Panama, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
Honduras, Salvador and Guatemala. 

“At no time in history has popular 
feeling in Central America been more 
favorable to the United States than at 
the present moment,” Dr. Rowe declared 
“There is evidence of both prosperity and 
enterprise. In addition to the normally 
friendly trade feeling toward American 
business envoys, there is the universal 
good will toward this country in general, 
at its height right now, due to the praise- 
worthy work done there by the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation through its health board. 
The campaign inaugurated by this fund 
to eliminate the hookworm is certain to 
result in the greatly augmented earning 
power of the laboring population, which 
will mean added buying power for those 
countries which make up the republics of 
Central America.” 

R. A. Surrivan. 





PROPOSED FRENCH WHEAT CONTRQL 

ao ote recent months there has been a 
constantly rising wheat market in France, 
stimulated by the prices quoted on 
American markets. The rise in the price 
of wheat was reflected in the price of 
bread and has brought about the intro- 
duction of a bill for the creation of a 
national wheat office. 

Though the government’s efforts to 
control wheat prices during the war 
aroused great criticism, there is a con- 
siderable group in parliament which is 
said to favor the setting up of a new 
office which shall have as its duty buying 
up domestic wheat, fixing the price to be 
paid therefor and importing wheat and 
other bread cereals. In the proposed 
bill, the national wheat office would an- 
nounce on the first of each September 
the prices which would be paid by the 
state for wheat of the next harvest. It 
would also have the power to fix the price 
of flour, thus attempting to assure to 
producers a fair price and to consumers 
prices bearing a proper relation to the 
price of wheat. 

The new proposal has at once met op- 
position on the part of members of the 
association of the producers of wheat, 
who represent that such a measure would 
certainly work out in practice as a dis- 
couragement to the growth of wheat in 
France and an increased dependence on 
foreign sources of supplies, according to 
a report from Commercial Attaché Jones, 
Paris. 





NORDYKE & MARMON CATALOGUE 

The Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indian- 
apolis, recently published price book No. 
2520, which forms a very complete cata- 
logue of the products of the company, 
comprising almost every machine or ap- 
pliance used in flour and cereal milling. 
The book is well illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the machinery and, in many 
cases, diagrams giving particulars of the 
parts thereof and brief details of the 
working principles. Contained in the 
volume, which has 380 pages, are com- 
plete tables for each machine, giving 
prices, weights, dimensions and other in- 
formation. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

The only semblance of activity the past 
week developed after the sharp break in 
wheat on March 6, when mills reduced 
prices 40@50c bbl. Many took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to buy in a mod- 
erate way, while- others followed on the 
strength displayed the following day. 
Up to March 6, total bookings by spring 
wheat mills for the week were reported 
at less than 20 per cent of capacity. On 
March 7, and again on March 9, fair 
bookings were reported, some mills sell- 
ing as much as 50 per cent. The busi- 
ness, however, was all for reasonably 
near-by shipment, no disposition being 
shown to anticipate future needs. 

‘Temporarily, resellers are in control of 
the market. Mills are forcing deliveries 
against old contracts in an endeavor to 
get them cleaned up and out of the way. 
Consignees who cannot conveniently as- 
similate these deliveries are reselling. 
Since the flour was bought at much under 
the present market, the sales show them 
a good profit, even though they are mov- 
ing the flour at 50@75c bbl under mills’ 
current quotations. Until these surplus 
holdings are disposed of, no real heavy 
buying is looked for by mills. 

Light production tends to keep clears 
scarce and high. Inquiry for fancy and 
first clears exceeds the supply. These 
grades are wanted by bakers for mixing, 
and to get them they are paying unusual- 
ly close to standard patent prices. Mills 
keep cleaned up on second clears also; 
exporters compete with domestic buyers 
for the latter. One or two small lots 
were again worked last week for export, 
also 1,500 bags of export patent to Lon- 
don. 

It is understood that the Canadian 
company that recently secured the big 
contract for flour from Soviet Russia, 
portioned the contract out and that at 
least two Minneapolis companies partici- 
pated in it. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


March 10 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
_ CORLOR av ecseseevere $9.65@10.30 $6.55 @7.00 
Standard patent ..... 9.40@-9.80 6.20@6.60 
Second patent ....... 9.25@ 9.40 6.00@6.20 
*Fancy clear, jute... 8.90@ 9.00 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute .... 8.15@ 8.45 4.40@4.70 
*Second clear, jute... 5.75@ 6.40 3.20@8.40 

*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


_ Durum millers say they can discern a 
little better feeling, due probably to the 
fact that buyers are getting toward the 
end of their bookings. A little business 
was done over the week end, though hard- 
ly enough to speak of. Demand, how- 
ever, has been so light for several weeks, 
that any inquiry is encouraging. Millers 
are of the opinion that eastern macaroni 
manufacturers, who have been using 
Kansas flours as a substitute for durum 
semolinas, are beginning to notice a fall- 
ing off in the demand for their products, 
and are again turning to semolinas. Sales 
from now on are expected to pick up. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 5%c Ib, 
bulk, and No. 3 semolina and durum 
fancy patent at 5%c, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
Durum clears are scarce and firm at 
$6.70@6.90 bbl, in jutes. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
7, was $1.73@2.08%4, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.66%,@1.92%. No. 1 amber closed 
March 10 at $1.7914@1.964%4, and No. 1 
durum at $1.724%,@1.80%4. 

In the week ending March 7, seven 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 45,- 
107 bbls durum products, compared with 
43,336 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour shipments from Minneapolis 


on this crop have exceeded those of a 
year ago. This notwithstanding the fact 


that demand in the last month or six 
weeks has been unusually light. Mills, 
however, have been shipping against old 
bookings and are steadily cleaning these 
up. Rye has remained fairly steady in 
spite of the wide fluctuations in wheat. 
Buyers are beginning to show a little 
more interest. More rye flour was sold 
in the last two days than for some time, 
though the bookings probably did not ex- 
ceed 25 per cent of the capacity of the 
mills making the sales. 

Pure white is quoted at $7.65@7.75 bbl 
and pure dark at $6.80@7, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Minneapolis. The latter quo- 
tation is nominal. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 12,543 bbls flour, compared with 
14,050 a week ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 13 were in operation March 10: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), A 
South, Phoenix, Lincoln and Anchor mills, 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), D, B, 
G and North Star mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis x tivity 

Feb, 28-March 7.. 548,700 202,005” 37 
Previous week .. 548,700 217,360X 38 
Year ago ........ 579,600 253,820 44 
Two years ago... 561,100 303,640 54 
Three years ago.. 546,000 232,615 42 
Four years ago... 546,000 211,075 39 
Five years ago... 546,000 197,700 36 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 2,250 bbls last week, 3,978 
in the previous week, 1,428 a year ago 
and 2,428 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Feb. 28-March 7.. 384,390 169,811 44 
Previous week ... 408,090 186,326 46 
VOGrF QO .ccccrer 426,690 239,425 56 
Two years ago... 301,800 159,450 63 
Three years ago.. 421,890 204,120 48 
Four years ago... 510,790 172,410 33 
Five years ago... 424,260 121,475 28 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Jan, 31. 62 70,815 254,613 240,251 9,730 1,395 
Feb. 7. 61 70,365 247,882 219,502 7,885 1,172 
Feb. 14. 62 70,815 268,027 240,665 3,273 1,326 
Feb, 21. 61 70,365 220,755 231,010 13,156 612 
Feb. 28. 59 68,015 186,326 219,440 2,499 918 
Mch. 7.. 55 64,065 169,811 206,633 3,549 ... 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 60.50; Aberdeen, 
60.50; Bristol, 59.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 59.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 60.50; Glasgow, 58.50; 
Hull, 59.50; Leith, 59.50; Liverpool, 
58.50; London, 58.50; Manchester, 58.50; 
Marseilles, 61.50; Rotterdam, 60.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is Ic less, and via 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News 
2c less. 

WHEAT 

Arrivals of wheat at Minneapolis are 
comparatively heavy, but demand in the 
last day or two has been such that offer- 
ings were cleaned up. Purchases by some 
local milling companies were the heaviest 
in weeks, which might be taken as an in- 
dication of better flour demand. Outside 


inquiry is also fair. Millers are keen for 


high protein wheat, so that premiums on 
the best offerings remain firm at pre- 
vious high levels. No. 1 hard spring is 
quoted at 2@43c bu over the May op- 
tion; No. 1 dark northern May price to 
41c over, and No. 1 northern Ic under to 
35c over May. This is a decline of 1@2c 
on the lower grade. 

Based on the close, March 10, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.64 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.61; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.65, No. 1 northern $1.74; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.62, No. 1 northern $1.59; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.60, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.49. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 7 
was $1.7414@2.22, and of No. 1 northern 
$1.7344@1.92. No. 1 dark closed March 
10 at $1.7934 @2.07%, and No. 1 northern 
$1.78%, @1.80%. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on March 7, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1925 1924 1923 1922 
No. 1 dark ..... 3,950 4,201 3,800 1,291 


No. 1 northern. .3,382 1,175 1,222 56 
No. 2 northern. .1,040 1,570 1,374 280 
OUnerS. ccscecsee 5,038 8,256 9,033 5,440 








Totals ...... 13,410 15,202 15,429 7,067 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to March 7, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 

(000’s omitted) : 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 





Minneapolis .. 75,790 70,766 92,759 70,266 
Duluth ....... 90,131 25,638 46,082 35,120 
Totals ...... 165,921 96,404 138,841 105,386 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grain at Minneap- 
olis for the week ending March 7, and 
the closing prices on March 9, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.12%4@ 
1.25%, $1.1234@1.15%,; No. 3 white oats, 
46@49%{¢, 4514,@45%%c; No. 2 rye, $1.39% 
@1.57%, $1.895%@142\%; barley, 76@ 
96c, T6@92c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

Mch. 8 Mch. 10 Mch. 11 


Mch. 7 Feb. 28 1924 1923 922 
Corn ...1,051 933 1,397 493 2,029 
Oats ..22,155 22,202 6,050 10,350 22,274 
Barley.. 2,110 2,167 516 953 787 
Rye ....1,154 1,163 7,968 2,778 1,030 
Flaxseed. 373 400 273 12 94 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Feb. 28-March 7, with comparisons: 


e—Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.1,725,840 1,853,280 609,000 936,600 


Flour, bbis.. 14,703 $1,245 213,997 300,171 
Millstuff, 

tons ...... 304 375 11,660 16,606 
Corn, bus...1,037,680 691,200 811,440 352,420 
Oats, bus... 672,600 490,620 654,100 445,760 
Barley, bus. 424,700 276,000 303,690 263,160 
Rye, bus.... 71,020 138,180 16,510 71,120 
Flaxseed, bus 152,320 53,110 43,840 26,000 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 

Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. $25.00@ 25.50 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.40@ 3.45 
Corn meal, yellowt .......+...+. 3.35@ 3.40 
Rye flour, white® ......cccceees 7.65@ 7.75 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 6.80@ 7.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 8.40@ 8.70 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 8.30@ 8.40 
Rolled GAts®® ..cccccscccvcecscs 3.15@ 3.20 


Linseed of] meal® .........+0005 sc eeee @ 41.00 
*In sacks. ¢Per 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
NORTH DAKOTA BAKERS MEET 


The North Dakota Bakers’ Association 
recently held its annual convention at 
Fargo. It was a one-day meeting, and 
was well attended by both bakers and 
supply men. The principal speaker was 
Theodore S. Thorfinson, of the depart- 
ment of farm economics, North Dakota 
Agricultural College. He deplored spec- 
ulation in wheat, and explained why 
prices should be governed solely by the 
law of supply and demand. He used 
charts to show the production of wheat 
in various countries for the past 10 years, 
and the influence the production had on 
prices. 

G. H. Ekstedt, of The Fleischmann 
Co., had charge of the question box and 
answered a number of questions put to 
him by bakers. William Miller, of the 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, acted in a 
similar capacity and gave the bakers 
some valuable information in regard to 
the uses of raisins. P. F. Fish, Jr., as- 
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sistant district manager at St. Paul for 
The Fleischmann Co., told about the 
Fleischmann traveling school for bakers, 
and announced that it was coming to 
Minneapolis for a three months’ stay. 
Harry Orrum, of the Fargo Food Prod- 
ucts Co., had charge of the arrangements 
for the banquet for the allied trades rep- 
resentatives. 
NOTES 

Mill oats are quoted at 30@38c bu, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, with inquiry 
light. 

Bergman Millfeed, Inc., Minneapolis, 
has disposed of its interests in the Iowa 
Feed Corporation, Des Moines, to C. H. 
Stormes. 

E. P. Mitchell, in charge of the office 
of the Washburn Crosby Co. (of the 
Southwest), Kansas City, was a Minne- 
apolis visitor last week. 

T. W. McMahon, formerly with the 
Pillsbury company in Iowa and after- 
wards in the stock and bond business, is 
now general sales agent in central and 
western states territory for the Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis. 

H. L. Beecher, president and general 
manager Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., made a hurried business trip 
to New York City last week. 

C. D. Alexander, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minne- 
apolis, left March 9 for Florida, and may 
visit Cuba before returning. 

W. O. Goodrich, Jr., of the W. O. Good- 
rich Co., linseed crushers, Milwaukee, has 
purchased a membership in the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce. 


Claude F. Tillma, who has been repre- 
senting the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. in 
Nebraska, with headquarters at Lincoln, 
has been transferred to Duluth. 

F. W. Emery, of Galesburg, IIl., who 
represents the W. J. Jennison Co. in IIli- 
nois and Iowa, spent some time at the 
company’s office in Minneapolis last week. 

The standard 98-lb cotton flour bag is 
quoted at $156.75 M, and the 49-lb size at 
$102.25, printed on one side, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, with the usual quantity differ- 
entials. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on March 10, as follows: 
sight, $4.7644; three-day, $4.76; 60-day, 
$4.73. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.82. 

E. F. Morris, who has been in charge 
of feed sales in Iowa for the Washburn 
Crosby Co., will be transferred to Buf- 
falo, to supervise sales of Gold Medal 
feeds from there. 

The screenings market is very weak 
and unsettled. It is said that the number 
of sheep on feed in the Chicago district 
does not exceed 10 per cent of what it 
normally is at this season. Dust and chaff 
are hard to move at $1@3 ton. Light 
screenings are quoted at $6@9 ton, Min- 
neapolis, 20- to 30-lb screenings $9@12, 
and the better grades of seeds and heav- 
ier varieties of mill and elevator at $12 
@16. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 

on March 7, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 





Baltimore ..3,252 72 268 6,794 360 
WOMCOM 2 ctss eee ee 13 443 aa 
Buffaio .....4,957 1,554 2,088 603 581 
Afloat ....4,739 see Seen. Sores eee 
Chicago ....5,322 12,111 19,838 2,243 192 
Afloat .... 700 1,166 1,513 81 . 
eee 260 20 270 12 eee 
Duluth ....11,265 114 12,378 5,338 251 
Afloat ....1,009 ons +. 1,383 ove 
Galveston ...1,755 wea owe 102 
Indianapolis. 383 814 133 46 
Kan. City...8,252 7,321 2,449 162 12 
Milwaukee... 241 1,073 2,074 588 132 
( Some 149 ees 101 eee 
Minneap’lis 13,410 1,052 22,155 1,154 2,111 
N. Orleans...1,572 542 298 20 3 
Newp. News. ... 6%% 111 sos eas 
New York...1,935 125 507 1,526 385 
Omaha .....1,588 2,507 1,418 306 13 
Peoria ...... eats 335 734 YT ee 
Philadelphia 1,603 175 208 157 er 
Sioux City... 353 524 327 11 8 
St. Joseph-.. 851 804 176 8 2 
St. Louis ...1,973 1,795 356 13 24 
ere 1,605 176 425 77 1 
Afloat .... 594 cas 540 eo 
Wichita ....1,956 105 3 





Totals ...69,605 32,534 71,173 22,935 4,075 
Last year...62,406 22,457 18,023 21,315 1,561 

Increases: Corn, 242,000 bus; barley, 235,- 
000. Decreases: Wheat, 1,072,000 bus; oats, 
1,213,000; rye, 446,000. 





American hop production since the 
war has averaged less than half the pre- 
war volume. ; 
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- AN EXPENSIVE DELAY 

For over a year, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has deliberated over 
the evidence offered by the Southwestern 
Millers’ League in support of a claim 
for adjusted freight rates on flour into 
central states territory. Exhaustive and 
detailed testimony was given in Febru- 
ary, 1924, to prove that mills of other 
sections, particularly the Northwest, en- 
joyed a substantial advantage over south- 
western mills in competing for central 
states business, because of cheaper rail- 
road rates, although distances are no less. 
In many cases, they are longer. 

In addition to this important case, 
known as the C. F. A. case, several other 
briefs have been allowed to age in the 
Commission’s files. These latter, while 
of smaller importance, nevertheless mean 
money to millers. Among them are 
switching cases involving various cities, 
and five or six pleas in which Oklahoma 
mills are particularly interested. 

The C. F. A. case alone means 3@5c 
ewt to millers on every shipment of flour 
going from the Southwest to the central 
states. In a year’s time, such cost is 
tremendous. Regarglless of the verdict to 
be rendered, millers are entitled to a 
decision. 

The case is an important one, worthy 
of careful contemplation. It is realized, 
also, that the Commission’s funds have 
been so curtailed by Congress that the 
discharge of some needed employees has 
been forced. The trials of the body are 
many, but milling and grain interests are 
beginning to wonder if some way cannot 
be found to facilitate its work. How to 
persuade those responsible that such ex- 
pensive delays as this are disastrous and 
unfair to business would be a question 
pertinent for discussion at the annual 
meeting of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League next month. 





KANSAS CITY 

In a week that developed practically 
no flour business of consequence, prices 
have followed wheat on its downward 
trend, dropping 75c bbl. Two thirds of 
this break came March 6. Present levels 
are the lowest in many weeks, but the 
sharp break served only to accentuate 
the unwillingness of flour buyers to make 
bookings to cover forward requirements. 

A majority of mills in the Southwest 
are selling less than 15 per cent of ca- 
pacity, and many of them report new 
bookings below 10 per cent. Although 
buying is normally quiet at this period 
of the year, it is especially so now be- 
cause of the unusually high prices which 
have been maintained on this crop. A 
year ago, southwestern mills reported 
sales at 52 per cent of capacity. 

The break in mill quotations has 
checked to some extent the offerings of 
resellers, which have for several weeks 
been getting the bulk of the small cur- 
rent business. Somewhat increased inter- 
est on the part of large bakery buyers 
who will need to make additional pur- 
chases for late April, May and June 
needs is another result. So far, however, 
the interest has not culminated in sales. 

Export sales are limited to a few small 
lots to established trade in Central 
America and the West Indies. Ecuador 
took first clear last week, before the 
market weakened, at a price equal to 
$8.01, bulk, Kansas City. Europe has 
bought nothing in the Southwest for 10 
days or two weeks. The feature of the 
export situation recently is an inquiry 
received from an English firm by several 
southwestern mills, asking for quotations 
on flour for July-August shipment. 
While no miller is willing to quote new 
crop deliveries, the interest is taken to 
indicate that buying of flour in Europe 
will be of substantial proportions even 
after the new southwestern wheat crop is 


harvested. It is the first time on record 
that new crop inquiries have been made 
by foreign connections this early in the 
year. 
' Shipping instructions are quiet, and are 
forcing ey | on southwestern mills. 
Production in Kansas City last week 
showed a rather substantial gain, but 
this was mostly because of the fact that 
some of the mills were working on old 
export orders on which delivery was due. 
These orders were mostly for clears, and, 
as a consequence, there is a small ac- 
cumulation of better grades unsold. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, March 7: patent, $8.65@ 
9.50; 95 per cent, $8.15@9; straight, 
$7.85@8.55; first clear, $7.05@7.50; sec- 
ond clear, $6.40@6.90; low grade, $5.65 
@6.10. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 


ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbis tivity 
March 1-7 ....... 148,500 93,556 63 
Previous week ... 148,500 85,847 57 
VORP OOO cocccce 150,900 108,648 72 
Two years ago... 132,900 108,043 81 
Five-year average (same week)..... 72 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 70 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 

Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

és bbis bbis tivity 
March 1-7 ...... 654,310 296,195 63 
Previous week... 554,310 316,002 57 
VOOP OBO .ccsceoce 606,430 298,802 59 
Two years ago... 618,430 290,291 56 
Five-year average (same week)..... 56 
Ten-year average (same week) ..... 68 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 15,344 bbls last week, 18,545 
the previous week, 18,471 a year ago and 
11,740 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, five reported 
domestic business fair, 64 slow. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


PPG Bee oc acccrevccdovdesvsverecses 22 
oS ae TTT TTELiT 21.7 
th SD «svaetaews oebaebnst$ssceeesn 32 
We SD. 5.044056. d400h05 0S b0Reetereves 52 


8T, JOSEPH OUTPUT 
Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

March 247 .ccccccccccccces 33,598 70 
Previous week ..........++:. 50,945 107 
Se ED 6.06600 05 en eanced 23,810 60 
PWS VOREE GOO oc ccc cvcens 25,135 53 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

March 1-7 ........ 27,300 22,020 80 
Previous week ..... 27,300 23,029 83 
VOOP QO occccccece 24,900 23,756 95 
Two years ago..... 23,100 19,443 84 


* RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending March 7, with comparisons: 

--Receipts— -Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

Flour, bbls... 13,325 — 9,425 104,975 

Wheat, bus.. 724,950 695,250 880,200 433,350 


Corn, bus.... 767,500 610,000 173,750 168,750 

Oats, bus.... 69,700 200,600 78,000 72,000 

Rye, bus..... 5,500 3,300 ..... 1,10 

Barley, bus.. 3,000 6,000 2,600 24,700 

Bran, tons... 1,220 340 864,420 8,480 

Hay, tons.... 3,408 2,516 2,656 1,832 
CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, March 7: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.70@1.94, No. 2 $1.69@1.94, No. $3 





$1.68@1.92, No. 4 $1.66@1.90; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.80@1.92, No. 2 $1.80@1.92, No. 
3 $1.76@1.86, No. 4 $1.70@1.80. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.15@1.17%, No. 
3 $1.09144@1.12, No. 4 $1.06@1.09; yellow 
corn, No. 2 $1.17@1.19%, No. 3 $1.13@ 
1.16, No. 4 $1.09@1.12; mixed corn, No. 
2 $1.144%@1.17, No. 3 $1.08%@1.13%, 
No. 4 $1.05@1.09. 


NEW ELEVATORS UNDER WAY 


Work on: the 1,000,000-bu addition to 
the grain storage capacity of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. in Kansas City was 
started last week, immediately after the 
contracts were awarded -to the Jones- 
Hettelsater Construction Co. The work, 
which will consist of 21 concrete tanks, 
with trackage and grain handling equip- 
ment, will represent an pe peer by 
the Washburn Crosby Co. of about $350,- 
000. It will bring the total storage ca- 
pacity of the mill here to 2,300,000 bus. 

A frame warehouse, 60x100, is also 
being built east of the present ‘mill build- 
ing. Completion of this will probably be 
within the next 10 days. 

Thad L. Hoffman, president Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, announced 
that his yen had purchased cement 
and steel to build 500,000 bus of storage 
adjoining its North Kansas City mill, and 
250,000 bus each at its Alva, Okla., and 
Enterprise, Kansas, plants. Plans for 
the latter include a headhouse, and are 
being drawn by Horner & Wyatt, engi- 
neers, Kansas City. Specifications al- 
ready in the hands of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. will be submitted to contractors 
for bids on the other two jobs, Mr. Hoff- 
man said. Contracts will probably be 
let late this week. 

All of the new storage will be ready 
to receive the 1925 wheat crop. 


SNAG FOR KANSAS FEED TAX CUT 


With another fortnight of work at 
most, the Kansas legislature gives indi- 
cation of allowing the proposed reduc- 
tion in feed taxes to die in the house 
committee to which it was referred. The 
bill allowing the reduction passed the 
senate two weeks ago. Under its pro- 
visions, the tax on all feeds would be cut 
from 10c to 5c ton. Opposition to the 
reduction was unexpected by its pro- 
ponents, but is apparently strong enough 
to hold the bill in committee. 


NOTES 


R. B. Laing, sales manager Oklahoma 
Mill Co., Kingfisher, Okla., spent part 
of last week in Kansas City. 


M. Lee Marshall, president Bakeries 
Service Corporation, Chicago, spent the 
latter half of last week in Kansas City. 


J. F. Baldwin, Arkansas City (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., will return about March 
15 from a six weeks’ eastern and south- 
ern trip. 

Alfred Sowden, secretary and treas- 
urer New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, is on a business trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 


N. B. Hendee, Illinois representative 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
spent part of last week at the home office 
of the company. 

Frank V. Potts has resigned as In- 
diana state salesman for the Blair Mill- 
ing Co. Atchison, Kansas. He con- 
templates engaging in baking. 

John C. Koster, export department 
Larabee Fleur Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, who has been in Europe since 
last November, will probably start home 
next week. 

George and Julius Schepps, proprie- 
tors of Schepps’ cag allas, Texas, 
will be in Kansas City March 13-15, and 
will probably attend the annual conven- 
tion of the Kansas-Oklahoma bakers’ as- 
sociations in Wichita the following week. 

T. A. Stratton, engineering depart- 
ment, Washburn Crosby Co., Minneap- 
olis, is in Kansas City while the work 
of building the 1,000,000-bu addition to 
the grain storage capacity owned by the 
company here is started. The Washburn 
Crosby Co. plans to use its Kansas City 
elevators to store wheat for its other 
plants, as well as the one located here. 

A. E. Mosier, manager of the Kansas 
City office of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, returned recently from 
a trip to Texas milling centers. Mills 
there are running about 40 to 50 per cent 
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of capacity, he said, although most of 
them had been operating 75 to 100 per 


cent up to three weeks ago. New busi- 
ness is quiet and few old orders are left 
unfilled. 


Kansas City millers have associated 
themselves in an informal organization 
for protection against solicitors who have 
long played one mill against another in 
raising funds for causes of varying de 
grees of merit. All solicitors are now 
referred to a single individual, who in- 
vestigates the cause and makes recom- 
mendation as to whether or not millers 
should subscribe. 


A canvass of Kansas City public ele 
vators and one large private house last 
week revealed that 3,580,244 bus wheat, 
out of agtotal stock of 10,225,244 bus, 
are sold. Of the unsold balance in store, 
5,260,000 bus are milling wheat, 11.5 
per cent or better protein. It is esti- 
mated that Kansas City mills will requir 
about 4,000,000 bus more than their pri 
vate holdings before the next crop is 
harvested. 


The Kansas City plant of the Ralston 
Purina Co., one of the most extensive 
feed manufacturing plants in the world. 
was opened formally March 11. William 
H. Danforth, president, spoke before thx 
noon luncheon of the Chamber of Com 
merce, and invited all those interested to 
visit and inspect the new plant. Mem- 
bers of the Board of Trade also visited 
the property. The plant was built by 
the Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., 
Kansas City. 


Kansas City police and government 
prohibition enforcement officials _ last 
week uncovered an unsuspectedly large 
trade being done here in chicken feeds. 
Most of the business was in the name 
of feed companies not previously heard 
of, and consisted of ground oyster shell 
shipped here from Gulf ports. One 
seized car and several large warehouse 
stocks were discovered to be largely 
Scotch whisky, with the sacks of ground 
Shell used to conceal it. 


The following branch managers of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. were present at 
a conference with home office executives 
in Kansas City last week end: R. W. 
Hoffman and T. H. Sherwood, Hoffman 
Mills, Enterprise, Kansas; F. I. Houser, 
Moses Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas; 
T. L. Saxenmeyer, Pratt (Kansas) Mills; 
E. R. Erbacher, Kingman (Kansas) 
Mills; C. E. Mallon, Anthony (Kansas) 
Mills; Nix Anderson, Cherokee (Okla.) 
a H. E. Hart, Alva (Okla.) Roller 
ills, 


Otis B. Durbin, Durbin Brokerage Co., 
C. J. Patterson, C. J. Patterson Corpora- 
tion, and Ralph S. Herman, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., went from Kansas 
City early this week to attend the an- 
nual meeting of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, March 9-12. At a 
luncheon of chemists held in Kansas City 
last week, it was urged that as many mill 
chemists as ible attend this meeting, 
it being held that they could in no other 
way become so familiar with the tech- 
nical problems of the bakery. 


Millers in the Southwest are almost 
unanimous in the opinion that a renewal 
of buying by Europe would create a de- 
cided scarcity of clears, in view of the 
character of the demand for higher 
grades of flour. If foreign purchases 
this spring are anything like those of 
last fall in volume, practically all of 
them will, of necessity, consist of 
straights. Since no substantial buying 
has been done by Europe, with the ex- 
ception of Russia, since Soveaten, many 
millers expect a heavy demand to de- 
velop within the next few weeks. 


Cripe’s Bakery, Hutchinson, Kansas, 
one of the best-known independent bak- 
eries in the Southwest, was damaged by 
fire last week, the loss being $35,000, 
most of which was covered by insurance. 
The fire resulted from an overheated 
flue, and destroyed the office, wrapping 
room, storage room and garage. About 
1,500 bbls flour stored in the plant were 
badly damaged by smoke and water, A. 
J. >, president, is shipping bread 
into Hutchinson from the Smith and 
Campbell plants at Wichita in order to 
take care of his established trade. It 
will probably be another two weeks be- 
fore his own ovens can be used again. 
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WICHITA 
Slow sales and difficulty in securing 
shipping directions are the feature of 


milling. Buyers have no confidence in 
the market, and will take only what flour 
they must have. Some millers believe 
buyers’ stocks are not yet very low. 
Wichita output was again light, but one 
mill is getting enough directions to enable 
it to run three fourths capacity. 

Export business is small and scatter- 
ing, merely an occasional odd lot. Un- 
settled wheat prices are held responsible. 

Prices, basis cotton 98’s, Missouri Riv- 
er: short patent, $10.10@10.50; straight, 
$9.20@9.60; clear, $8.60. 

Last week’s wheat receipts at Wichita 
were 943,200 bus, compared with 1,443,- 
300 a year ago; shipments were 669,000, 
against 721,500 last year. 

Output of Wichita mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Mar 1eF cccccces 65,700 37,068 56 

Pr is week ....- 65,700 25,079 38 

Year 280 cecccerece 64,620 35,588 55 

Two years ago ..... 64,620 30,875 47 
NOTES 


K. P. Aitken, manager Red Star Mill- 
ing Co. branches, is home from a visit to 
soutiieastern distributing stations. 

Ww. A. Appelgate, sales manager Im- 
perial Flour Mills Corporation, has re- 


turned from a trade visit to the Pacific 
Co 

Hiarold E. Stewart, for five months in 
the sales department of the Red Star 
Milling Co., has resigned, and will enter 


the )rokerage business at Oklahoma City. 


Wichita bakers are shipping bread to 
Huichinson—not in competition with 


bakers there, but as good neighbors of . 


the Cripe Baking Co., Hutchinson, the 
plant of which suffered fire damage and 
is temporarily out of commission. 

\. N. Dilley, Jr., Herington, Kansas, 
president Kansas Bakers’ Association, 
spent a day here last week arranging 
details for the convention, March 16-18. 
Among the bakers’ guests will be Gov- 
ernor B. S. Paulen and Henry J. Allen, 
of Wichita, ex-governor of Kansas. 


ATCHISON 

the milling business continues slow 
and draggy. With the exception of a 
few lots of flour worked over the week 
end to Europe, little new business is 
heing booked. The only inquiries are for 
ingle car lots to the jobbing trade. 
Sales will run around 30 per cent of 
capacity. 

A recent visit to many of the plants 
of the larger bakeries by a local miller 
showed, much to his surprise, warehouse 
stocks sufficient to carry them on their 
present rate of operation 30 to 60 days. 

Shipping instructions, while fair, are 
not in volume, on account of the small 
contracts now held by local millers. 
_Output of Atchison mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbis activity 

March BT scsscsesenbanese 20,472 74 
Previous Week ..cccccccces 20,400 74 
Be el Oa 26,239 98 


Prices, basis cotton 98’s: short patent 
hard wheat flour $9.80@9.90, straight 
$9.50@9.60; soft wheat patent $10, 
tags grade $9.60, first clear $8.50@ 
o.4U, 

* 

E. R. Haseltine, western sales man- 
ager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
visited the local plant last week. 


OKLAHOMA 

_Mills are booking little new business, 
either domestic or export. Cable bids 
were mostly too low. Resale flour is still 
a factor in the family trade in the South- 
west, several millers reporting that re- 
tailers can buy from jobbers at much 
under mill prices. Shipping directions 
are fair. 

Quotations are in a wide range. The 
ones here named are based on figures be- 
fore the big market break, basis cotton 
98’s: hard wheat short patent $9.80@ 
10.20, straight $9.40@9.80, first clear $9 
@9.40; soft wheat flours about 50c bbl 
more on corresponding grades. 


NOTES 
P. B. Ralls, of the Ralls (Texas) 
Chamber of Commerce, is trying to get 
a flour and feed mill for that town. 
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The company operating a 50-bbl mill 
at Lorenzo, Texas, formerly styled the 
W. R. Setzler Mill & Gin Co., has been 
incorporated, capital $60,000, as the 
Setzler Mill & Grain Co. 

Julius Hummel, founder and proprie- 
tor of the Hummel Baking Co., San An- 
tonio, Texas, died recently, aged 65. He 
was a native of Saxony, but had lived 
in this country more than 40 years. 

Northern and northwestern Oklahoma 
wheat has not suffered much from the 
prolonged drouth, but some reports say 
that in western Oklahoma and part of 
the Texas panhandle the acreage loss will 
be large. Some wheat fields will be 
plowed up for spring crops. 


SALINA 

Business is quiet among millers. Sales 
are only fair, with shipping directions 
about average. Production is the lowest 
since last December, one mill being shut 
down for repairs and remodeling. No 
export inquiry or sales are reported. 
— movement is almost at a stand- 
still. 

Flour prices are holding steady. Quo- 
tations, March 5, basis Kansas City, cot- 
ton 98’s: short patent, $9.40@10; 95 per 
cent, $9.10@9.30; straight grade, $8.90@ 
9.20. 


Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

Feb. 26-March 5 .......... 24,581 53 
Previous week ..........++- 24,897 54 


NOTES 

The Western Star mill was closed last 
week for repairs and alterations. 

The Western Star Mill Co. has given 
its New York account to Burke & Mc- 
Mahon. 

Harley Hodgeboom and J. F. Howell, 
the latter formerly a baker at Denver, 
have bought the bakery at Goodland, 
Kansas, from W. F. Kelly. 

A. E. Hanson, recently appointed to 
represent the Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. at Little Rock, Ark., spent part 
of last week at the home office here. 

The mill at Simpson, Kansas, formerly 
operated as a part of the Kaull Milling 
Co., and later as a branch of the now 
defunct Kansas City Milling Co., was 
sold last week under court order. A. 
M. French bid it in for $27,471. 


COLORADO 

In common with mills of other sec- 
tions, those here are experiencing little 
current flour business. Early season pur- 
chases evidently caused dealers to be- 
come overbought, and the market the 
past two months has been without ap- 
preciable activity. Inquiry, however, is 
picking up slightly. Millers here do not 
expect a rapid spurt in new orders, but 
they do oa a steadily growing de- 
mand, particularly from the Southeast. 

Flour prices, March 4: soft wheat short 
patent $9.95@10.05, standard patent 
$9.45@9.55, self-rising flour $10.20@ 
10.30; hard wheat short patent $9.55@ 
9.65, standard patent $9.05@9.15,—all in 
98-Ilb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River, prompt 
to 30-day shipment. 

NOTES 

The Denver Grain Exchange held its 
annual banquet and election of officers, 
March 9, at the Argonaut ‘Hotel. 

Some sections of the dry land wheat 
territory in eastern Colorado are com- 
plaining about lack of moisture, and re- 
port that some damage has occurred to 
the new crop from high winds. 

James Lyman, elevator foreman at the 
Loveland (Colo.) Flour Mills, recently 
was killed while repairing a wheat bin. 
The wall of an adjoining bin caved in, 
one of the timbers falling on his foot 
so that he was unable to free it. The 
wheat buried him, and fellow-workers 
were unable to extricate him until too 
late. 





Potato production in England, Scot- 
land and Wales last year was 99 per 
cent of the 1923 crop and 98 per cent 
of the average annual crop for the pe- 
riod 1909-13. Total production amount- 
ed to 132,235,000 bus, compared to 133,- 
616,000 in 1923 and an average of 134,- 
567,000 bus for the period 1909-13. 
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NO PROVISION FOR THEM 

An old miller tells this story with faith 
in every word of it: 

A friend of mine had occasion to be in 
Leavenworth, Kansas, recently, and his 
host took him out to the federal peni- 
tentiary. The warden took pride in 
showing them about the institution and, 
as they went along, pointed out features 
and persons of especial interest. He 
showed them in turn bankers’ row, pub- 
lic officials’ row and the quarters allotted 
to prisoners of many and various kinds 
and varieties. 

Finally, my friend asked to be taken 
to where the millers were. stored away 
for safe keeping, thinking that perhaps 
he might lighten a few minutes for some 
unhappy brother. 

“Millers? Millers?” repeated the guide. 
“Blest if I believe there are any millers 
here. Now that I think it over, I don’t 
believe the records show that we ever 
had a miller here.” 

Which, added the old miller, is either 
in compliment to the honesty of them or 
interesting comment on the fact that 
they never have a chance to get their 
hands on anything. 

& $ 
THE PESSIMIST 

On a day recently when May wheat 
made one of its spectacular breaks of 
several cents a bushel, one of the large 
crowd of country speculators who had 
guessed the market up but failed in 
guessing it down, was feeling particular- 
ly blue. Not only was he losing money, 
but he was in the depths of a particular- 
ly trying hangover from a rough night. 

Finally, calling his broker out of the 
pit, he said impressively: 

“Lee, they are going to take it back.” 

“Take what back?” asked Lee, mysti- 
fied. 

“Believe me, I’m tellin’ you,” was the 
reply, “they’re goin’ to take it back.” 

“Well, but whadda y’ mean, take it 
back?” insisted the broker. 

“The Indians,” came the answer. “The 
Indians, Lee, they’re goin’ to take the 
country back.” . 

&$%4 
THE WORLD’S LOAF 

Wheat is the most important single 
commodity shipped in the world’s com- 
merce. To supply the average annual 
wheat need of importing countries would 
require two solid trains, each more than 
2,600 miles long. If placed in a single 
train, the engine would be entering Lon- 
don when the rear flagman would be 
waving goodby to San Francisco. 

Every other hour, day and night, and 
every day in the year, a ship loaded 
with 200,000 bus of wheat must be enter- 
ing some port of the world. 

If wheat were available and the flour 
millers of the United States could se- 
cure the contract to supply all of the 
flour needed by importing countries this 
year, they not only would have to run 
all existing mills full time but would be 
compelled to build new plants with a ca- 
pacity of 200,000 bbls a day in order not 
to fall behind on shipping directions. 

Which is a very lovely statistical 


dream. 
44 

THE WHEAT PIT AS A TEXT 

The recent scramble in the Chicago 
wheat pit was one of the leading topics 
of the daily press in England. It had 
the result of firing many people with the 
desire for fuller and more detailed in- 
formation about the Chicago market, 
which a British miller declared before 
the food commission to be in control of 
the wheat prices of the world. Accord- 
ingly a lecture was given on the subject 
at the London University, and an Eng- 
lish miller who occasionally lectures on 
flour milling thought it timely and ex- 
pedient to include a slide of the Chicago 
wheat pit among his illustrations. More- 
over, a great departmental store in Lon- 
don has made use of the incident and 


wheat conditions generally for one of 
its topical advertisements, and the amus- 
ing and clever way in which the firm 
adapted the subject to boost itself is 
worth recording. The advertisement 
ran, in part, as follows: 

“We read one morning that collars 
were torn off in the wheat pit in Chi- 
cago, and that the price of bread in Lon- 
don is to go up a penny. Then we read 
that a cargo has been sold in London to 
millers in Budapest, that wheat on a 
sailing ship out of Adelaide has been 
sold half a dozen times as she sails for 
the Thames, that the winter wheat in 
Missouri is under snow, that the farmers 
in the Argentine are selling more slowly, 
that Moscow is buying in Winnipeg, and 
that the price of bread has risen in 
Paris. We are told that every one of 
these varied facts bears on our own loaf. 
We do not propose to decide whether 
there is really a world shortage, or 
whether the rise in price is due to the 
machinations of speculators. We are in- 
terested in the subject at the moment 
chiefly as a striking proof of the essen- 
tial unity of mankind. . . . It is all to 
the good that this commercial and in- 
dustrial unity of mankind should be 
made plain to us. . . . Here at —— we 
have long realized this unifying power 
of commerce. We know of the romance 
and dignity it gives to business. Every 
section here teaches the same lesson as 
wheat. All ends of the world contribute 
to make our store beautiful. Men and 
women of every clime come within the 
sweep of our organization, etc.” 

There is quite a lot of truth wrapped 
up in this little sermon, in spite of its 
being an advertisement. 


4 

ODE TO ZORA 

Zora Agra, the oldest man in the 
world, who recently celebrated his one 
hundred and fiftieth birthday, lives prin- 
cipally on bread, fresh figs and honey, 
and for years has eaten eight pounds of 
bread a day. 

Zora Agra in his old age 

Eats eight loaves of bread a day, 

Bread is food to good old Zora, 

Likes it in no other way. 

“Give me bread,” says Zora Agra, 

“Bread’s what keeps me young and gay, 

Keeps me bright and fit and snappy, 

Keeps the wives and children happy, 

Take your other grub away.”’ 


We should build a shaft to Zora, 
Honor give where honor’s due; 
Crown it with a golden doughball 
And a pan of rolls or two; 

Carve it deep with this inscription, 
“Zora Agra, tried and true, 

Chief bread eater, friend of millers 
And of every baker, too; 

Bread to him’s the best of dishes, 
Bread alone without the fishes, 
Please accept sincere good wishes, 
Good old boy, how we love you.” 


$44 


KANRED WHEAT TO ARGENTINA 

One of the largest shipments of pure, 
certified seed wheat ever sent from Kan- 
sas has been ordered by the government 
of the Argentine through the agronomy 
department of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. One hundred tons, or 
3,300 bus of Kanred seed wheat at a 
price of $2 per bushel, f.o.b., shipping 
point, will be required to fill the order. 

The seed will be supplied by the Hays 
branch of the Kansas agricultural ex- 
periment station. Production of Kanred 
wheat and of the more desirable types of 
sweet sorghums and grain sorghums is a 
specialty at the Hays station. 

$44 

STALE BREAD ROUTED 

Jean Matti, a baker of Pully, Switzer- 
land, claims to have discovered a method 
of keeping bread fresh for two years. 
After it has been baked in the ordinary 
way, Matti merely puts it again into an 
oven which has a temperature of 104 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Experts who have in- 
vestigated Matti’s bread say that speci- 
mens which he turned over to them 11 
months ago are still fresh and edible. 
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CHICAGO 
Flour sales last week were the small- 
est for some time. None of the bread 
flours are moving, and the only business 
is occasional car lots of soft 


passing 
winters. ‘The wide fluctuations in the 
grain markets have restricted interest 


nearly entirely, and the trade is taking 
on flour only when needed. Practically 
no sales are being madef spring wheat 
flours. The trade is not interested in 
prices, and it seems impossible to get 
buyers to book flour unless their stocks 
are depleted. 

Hard winters are also neglected. 
Users have their needs covered for the 
present, and it is impossible to interest 
them in future purchases. They feel that 
by holding off they will be able to cover 
later on at much lower levels. 

What little business there is seems to 
be mainly in soft winters, but even this 
is of moderate proportions. Occasional 
sales are reported to flour distributors 
to fill orders to the retail trade, but 
cracker, pie and cake bakers are out of 
the market. 

There is some demand for clears, but 
mainly for well-known brands from the 
Northwest and Southwest. Sales, how- 
ever, are mainly in single car lots. Prices 
have been quite firm, but cheaper offer- 
ings are now more numerous. 

There is no trading in rye flours. Di- 
rect mill sales are negligible, and resell- 
ing also is diminishing. Directions 
against old bookings are coming in fairly 
well. The local output last week totaled 
1,500 bbls, against 5,500 the week before, 
and 6,500 two weeks ago. White was 
quoted March 7 .at $7.75@8 bbl, jute, 
medium at $7.45@7.70, and dark at 
$6.25@6.70. 

Prices on semolinas are much lower, 
but so far this has not stimulated de- 
mand. Business is practically at a 
standstill, and the best that can be said 
is that shipping instructions are fair. 
No. 2 semolina was quoted March 7 at 
5%%¢ lb, bulk, No. 3 semolina 54c, and 
fancy durum patent 4%c. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s and clears 
in jutes, March 7: spring top patent $9.25 
@9.50 bbl, standard patent $8.90@9.15, 
first clear $8.25@8.50, second clear $6.25 
@6.60; hard winter short patent $8.70 
@9.25, 95 per cent patent $8.50@8.85, 
straight $8.40@8.70, first clear $7.90@ 
8.10; soft winter short patent $8.80@ 
9.25, standard patent $8.60@9, straight 
$8.50@8.75, first clear $7.75@8.10. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

BEOPOR: BaF sncccccee 40,000 35,000 88 
Previous week ..... 40,000 38,000 95 
YOO? ABO cccccccces 40,000 35,000 88 
Two years ago..... 40,000 25,000 63 


CASH WHEAT 

The local cash market was not very 
active last week. Prices were much low- 
er, but premiums were unchanged. De- 
mand was quiet. Local mills picked up 
small lots of good hard wheat, and some 
sales were also made to outside mills, but 
buying was not aggressive. Not much 
red winter wheat is coming to this mar- 
ket, and the demand is slow. Receipts of 
all wheat were light, totaling 122 cars, 
against 129 the week before, and 238 a 
year ago. Shipping sales were only 70,- 
000 bus. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red were 
7@8e over May, No. 3 red 4@6c over; 
No. 1 hard May price to 2c over, No. 2 
hard 2c under to le over, No. 3 hard 
2@7c under; No. 1 dark northern Ic 


under to 15c over, No. 2 dark 5c under 
to 12¢ over, No. 1 northern May price to 
5e over. 





Nos. 1 and 2 red were quoted at $1.88 
@1.89 bu, No. 3 red $1.85@1.87; No. 1 
hard $1.81@1.83, No. 2 hard $1.79@1.82, 
No. 3 hard $1.74@1.79; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.80@1.96, No. 2 dark $1.76@1.93, 
No. 1 northern $1.76@1.81. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Lower grades of corn were off 7@10c 
last week, but basis for the better grades 
was about unchanged. There was a good 
demand for the better grades, and these 
were readily disposed of, but lower 
grades moved slowly. Receipts were 
large, totaling 1,781 cars, against 1,030 
the week before, and 1,740 a year ago. 
No. 4 mixed was quoted at $1.12@1.16 
bu, No. 5 mixed 97@98c; No. 2 yellow 
$1.29, No. 3 yellow $1.2012@1.25, No. 4 
yellow $1.14%,@1.18, No. 5 yellow 97c@ 
$1.16; No. 3 white $1.20%, No. 4 white 
$1.14@1.17, No. 5 white 98c@$1.08. 

Rye demand slowed up, mills not being 
in need of so much grain. Some sales 
were made to these factors, but they 
were less in number and smaller. Re- 
ceipts were 23 cars, compared with 21 
the week before, and 46 a year ago. No. 
2 sold around 5c under May, and was 
quoted at $1.45, bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended March 7, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


r~Receipts— -Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbis..... 298 227 176 159 
Wheat, bus.... , 242 611 275 278 
Corn, bus...... 2,537 3,615 538 1,624 
Oate, DUB. .....° ar +74 2,064 608 905 
a. Serer 22 74 2 12 
Barley, bus.... 247 255 108 111 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Continued dullness exists in the corn 
goods market. The erratic grain mar- 
ket is not conducive to buying, and sales 
are widely scattered and small. Corn 
flour was quoted March 7 at $2.95 ecwt, 
jute, corn meal $2.90, cream meal $2.90, 
and hominy $2.90@2.95. 


NOTES 


W. P. Ronan, Chicago flour broker, 
left March 6 for Newton, Kansas, to visit 
mill connections. 

A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Millers’ National Federation will 
be held in Chicago, March 10. 

The Dough Club of Chicago will hold 
a joint luncheon-meeting with the Na- 
tional Dairy Club on March 19. 


J. J. Kelly, Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, 
accompanied by his wife, left March 2 on 
a two weeks’ trip to Hot Springs, Ark. 


John W. Coverdale, secretary-treasur- 
er Grain Marketing Co., Chicago, spent 
several days in Iowa last week, study- 
ing conditions. 


H. J. Bergman, Bergman Millfeed, 
Inc., Minneapolis, and Hawkeye Feed 
Co., Clinton, Iowa, visited the feed trade 
here last week. 


C. N. Power, formerly president 
Standard Bakeries Corporation, and who 
has been visiting in Colorado, was in 
Chicago last week. 


M. E. Fuller, sales manager ‘Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., was 
a Chicago visitor recently, returning 
from an eastern trip. 


J. Speirs, of the Speirs-Parnell Bak- 
ing Co., Winnipeg, Man., stopped in Chi- 
cago on his way home from a trip to 
eastern Canadian points. 

A. J. Gardner, Chicago flour broker, 
will move his offices on May 1 from 208 
South La Salle Street to 1362 Wrigley 
Building, on Michigan Avenue. 

Miss M. Schwartz, who has been with 
the Chicago office of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., for many years, is to 
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be married on March 29. Her many 
friends in this city wish her much hap- 


piness. 
James F. Bell, vice president Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., visited local head- 


quarters last week en route to New York, 
from whence he sailed for Europe. 

Frank G. Somers, Chicago manager 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, has 
moved his offices from the Wrigley 
Building to 128 North Wells Street. 

F. L. Lang, a district sales manager 
for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, visited his company’s Chicago 
representative, A. J. Gardner, last week. 

J. Mattern, of the L. Bromm Baking 
Co., Richmond, Va., was a Chicago visi- 
tor on March 4. This concern is known 
the country over for its old Virginia 
fruit cake. 

Fred A. Hamilton, Chicago represen- 
tative Minneapolis Milling Co., is in 
Cleveland, Ohio, to attend thé wedding 
of Fred Becker, Jr., son of the presi- 
dent of the Pfaffman Egg Noodle Co. 


W. P. Fisher, vice president Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., spent 
a few days with P. P. Croarkin, Chicago 
flour broker, last week, leaving later for 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


R. C. Tennant, of the Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City, Minn., spent a few days 
in Chicago last week on his way back 
from Florida, feeling greatly improved 
in health from his six weeks’ stay at St. 
Petersburg. 

C. Hirt, Hirt Baking Corporation, 
Peoria, Ill., spent a week end recently at 
Chicago, visiting B. N. Lathrop, general 
Illinois- and Indiana representative for 
St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. and the 
Excelsior Flour Mills Co. 

H. L. Beecher, president Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., stopped in 
Chicago en route east on a business trip. 
G. S. Spath, of this company, also was 
here last week calling on the trade with 
this concern’s local representative, P. P. 
Croarkin. 


R. C. Miessler is now production man- 
ager for the Bueter Baking Co., Quincy, 
Ill. He was for four years with the 
Nafziger Baking Co. at several of its 
plants, and also at one time was con- 
nected with the Winkleman Baking Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. He is the son of O. C. 
Miessler, manager Hirt Baking Corpora- 
tion, Peoria, Ill. 


M. E. Dickson, formerly manager The 
Fleischmann Co.’s dry yeast department, 
New York, is again associated with 
Hales & Hunter, mixed feed manufac- 
turers, Chicago, and will be in charge 
of their sales promotion department. 
Mr. Dickson was with The Fleischmann 
Co. for about two years, and previous 
to that was with Hales & Hunter. 


MILWAUKEE 


Flour prices have become about as 
nominal as they could possibly be, as the 
result of the collapse of the wheat mar- 
ket. The demoralization, however, is 
hardly as extreme as might be expected, 
following a contraction of 17@19c in the 
cash value of wheat in three or four days’ 
time. Mills have been picking up a little 
business, and it is said they could sell 
more but for the fact that they are ad- 
hering closely to established limits. These 
are 45@75c bbl lower than a week ago, 
and probably would be still lower if feed 
showed any stamina. 

The trade, if it had any confidence in 
the market at all, seems to have lost it 
altogether, and only urgent necessities 
are represented in the limited quantity of 
business passing. Most of the estab- 
lished trade still has comfortable orders 
on mill books and is asking for delivery 
in a rather free way, which is keeping 
mills running at a satisfactory rate. 
Closing quotations, March 7: fancy city 
brands of hard spring wheat patent 
$10.05@10.30, standard patent $9.70@ 
10.10, straight $9.50@9.75, first clear $8 
@8.25, and second clear $6.50@7.15, in 
98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

The price of Kansas patent declined 
somewhat more than northwestern, due 
to the greater shrinkage of cash winter 
wheat. Considering all of the adverse in- 
fluences at work, demand is fair. Mills 
are selling very little for later shipment, 
largely because of choice, and report a 
moderate patronage from their smaller 
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customers, who usually buy against con- 
sumption and naturally have no alterna- 
tive when the market either goes to pieces 
or bulges like a balloon. 

Resellers, while still an active force, 
are pulling in their horns on prices, and 
this is imparting a better tone and work- 
ing against a wholly demoralized feel- 
ing. Prices are 50@75c bbl lower, but 
are changing almost hourly, and it is dif- 
ficult to arrive at even a nominal basis. 
Closing quotations, March 7: fancy 
brands of hard winter patent $9.50@ 
9.70, standard patent $9.25@9.55, straight 
$8.95@9.45, and first clear $8@8.25, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
BO: Bek bcésvess 12,000 7,400 62 
Previous week ..... 12,000 7,350 61 
ZOOP GEO cccccavece 13,0060 coer 
Two years ago..... 16,000 10,000 t 
Three years ago.... 14,500 ..... 
Four years ago.... 24,000 6,190 2t 
Five years ago. . 24,000 4,500 19 


Rye flour, while sharply lower, still is 
hardly even with the views of buyers, 
who seem more thoroughly convinced than 
ever that it will pay to wait. However, 
inquiry has been better, and a better de- 
mand is looked for by Wisconsin millers. 
It is becoming more and more evident 
that a very substantial proportion of the 
season’s needs were purchased early in 
the crop year by some of the larger cus- 
tomers, and much of this business was 
booked at a time when the price was 
about the lowest on the crop. These buy- 
ers have furnished shipping directions 
freely, and so far as can be ascertained, 
not much of this is being peddled in this 
market, although reports from other cen- 
ters dwell on the activities of resellers 
and the adverse influence on direct mill 
business. Nominal quotations, March 7: 
fancy rye patent $8.05@8.15, pure white 
$7.95@8.05, straight $7.75@7.85, pure 
dark $7.05@7.25, and ordinary dark 
$6.85@7, in 98-lb cottons. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending March 7, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


r--—Receipts— -Shipments- 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls... 13,940 28,700 16,050 &730 
Wheat, bus.. 75,600 54,600 31,625 48,125 


Corn, bus... .357,520 1,080,400 123,200 294,826 


Oats, bus....180,400 400,400 250,702 387,925 
Barley, bus..198,400 152,000 124,108 59,950 
Rye, bus..... 24,570 63,675 12,080 18,120 
Feed, tons... 850 930 3,349 7,302 


In the cash grain market, the move- 
ment is moderate and trade is slow. 
Prices have receded sharply. Wheat is 
17@19c lower, rye 14@15c, corn 15@16c, 
oats 2c, and barley 1@3c. Closing quo- 
tations, March 7: No. 1 Dakota dark 
northern wheat $1.91@1.96, No. 1 hard 
winter $1.79@1.83, No. 1 red winter $1.89 
@1.91, No. 1 durum $1.74@1.75; No. 2 
rye, $1.425%@1.44%; No. 3 yellow corn 
$1.19@1.22, No. 3 white $1.16@1.18, No. 
8 mixed $1.16@1.18; No. 3 white oats, 
48%,@49%,c; malting barley 93c@$1.01, 
pearling 99c@$1.02. 


NOTES 

W. H. Cagill, general sales manager 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, 
is visiting West Virginia territory. 

Otto R. Sickert, of the Deutsch & 
Sickert Co., Milwaukee, grain and feed, 
visited the Minneapolis market during 
the week. 

The mill of the defunct Powell Milling 
Co., De Pere, Wis., has been completely 
dismantled and turned over to a new in- 
terest, the De Pere Pulp & Paper Co., 
which is installing machinery to make 
paper. 

Stocks of flour at mills and in public 
warehouses, as reported by the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce, were 7,623 
bbls on March 1, compared with 5,105 on 
Feb. 1, and 13,953 on March 1, 1924. In 
1923 stocks were 11,239 bbls, in 1922 13,- 
681, 1921 22,208, 1920 19,758, and 1919 
14,671. 


Joseph J. Blommer, formerly manager 
traffic division, Milwaukee Association 
of Commerce, has accepted the position 
of general freight agent of the Peninsula 
& Northern Navigation Co., operating 
package and freight boats between Mil- 
waukee and Muskegon and Grand Ha- 
ven, Mich., a line important to the flour 
and feed trade for eastern lake-and-rail 


shipments. 
L. E. Meyer. 
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A NEW WAY OF SELLING 

Here is a new way of selling flour, 
quoted directly from the letter of the 
mill, all names being omitted, but other- 
wise virtually unchanged: 

“Our Ohio salesman writes that you 
would perhaps take on a car of our flour 
on trial, and if you will we would be 
glad to ship open, freight prepaid, and 
allow you to remit any time within 30 
days after arrival of the car—at full in- 
voice value if you find the flour to be 
entirely satisfactory, or at whatever you 
think is right if you do not. We are 
proud of the flour and we know. it will 
please you—otherwise we would not 


make such a proposition. 
“Wire us. at our expense stating 
whether you would want the car in jutes 


or in cotton half-barrel bags, or in your 
own bags, and we will telegraph imme- 
diately the price at which we will bill 
the car, and if that is satisfactory you 
could then wire us to ship. As stated, 
we would prepay the freight, bill direct 
instead of shipper’s order, and we would 
make no draft of any kind; you would re- 
mit at the agreed price after using the 
flour, or you would remit at any price 
that you think is right if you do not find 
the flour worth all you agree to pay us 
for it.” 

No comment is necessary. This letter, 
the original of which is in the possession 
of this office, was addressed to a baker 
in Ohio who is given a rating by R. G. 
Dun & Co, in the 1924 book of $20,000@ 
35,000 capital, high credit, “no doubt 
good for whatever he buys.” The letter 
bears witness to the difficulty frequently 
experienced by mills in opening new ac- 
counts, and in maintaining a satisfactory 
volume of sales. 


TOLEDO 


What is one to expect in the way of 
flour sales on a wheat market which has 
registered such wide fluctuations as oc- 
curred last week, a high of $2.02 for Chi- 
cago May wheat and a low of $1.80 March 
6, when the market broke 12%%c from the 
close of the previous day, with a total 
decline from the high point of 22c in one 
week? If anything were calculated to 
upset the milling and flour business, it 
would be an erratic market of this char- 
acter, showing no signs of stability, and 
leaving the entire trade apprehensive as 
to its underlying strength. 

There can have been no such radical 
change in basic conditions of supply and 
demand as to warrant such a wide range 
of prices within a few days’ time. This 
Suggests panic conditions created by 
overspeculation, and also the thought 
that the support beneath the market is 
of such uncertain character as to permit 
of manipulation by large operators. It 
is noteworthy that there is a growing sus- 
picion that present conditions are favor- 
able to manipulation of the market, and 
some resentment is expressed in legiti- 
mate trades against what is happening 
on the Chicago Board of Trade. There 
is no other evidence available that such 
manipulation is taking place. 

_Following the big break, March 6, the 
biggest of any one day on this crop, mill- 
ers got busy to see if they could sell any 
flour. Buyers showed little disposition 
to take on any on the previous break, 
from $2.05 to $1.77, or on the subsequent 
advance to $2.02, and now that they have 
a chance to get in again at a lower figure, 
it will be interesting to see what they 
will do. Only comparatively light sales 
have been made so far, but if the lower 
levels hold, possibly some business in 
larger volume will be booked. 

Buyers have consistently refused to be 
oe but are following a hand-to- 
mouth policy, and it is suspected that 
they may continue to do so for the bal- 


ance of the crop. It is rather dangerous 
for the mills to reflect full declines in 
flour quotations, because the market is 
so uncertain it may open several cents 
higher before sales can be covered. The 
decline in the market has been so drastic 
that it has induced fear and caution, 
rather than action. 

A few export sales were made. Some 
of the mills had resting offers which they 
were able to take in. In one case the 
offer had been 65c out of line, but the 
market declined enough to cover it. That 
is a rather remarkable instance, such a 
decline in one day. Export business has 
been notable by its absence recently, and 
only small lots have been occasionally 
worked. 

In the absence of new sales of flour, 
bookings are being worked down to a 
point where further curtailment of out- 
put will occur unless something happens ; 
in fact there was an indication of this 
last week. Resale hard wheat flour has 
been much in evidence, and has had a 
very depressing effect. One of the lead- 
ing northwestern mills has been a very 
flagrant offender in the amount of resale 
flour it has had to offer, and its supply 
seems to be inexhaustible. This mill has 
distinguished itself the entire crop for its 
demoralizing practices, whereas another 
equally prominent northwestern mill has 
stood firm as the rock of Gibraltar for its 
prices and in the observance of good 
trade practices. 

This resale flour is slow in getting 
cleaned up. It is not met with in soft 
wheat flour to anywhere near the same 
extent as in hard wheat flour. Some mills 
must have booked and sold for longer 
deferred delivery than was supposed to 
have been the case, and to have permit- 
ted overbuying. This situation has got 
to get cleaned up before more normal 
and healthy conditions can prevail. It is 
the best illustration that can be had of 
the unwisdom and futility of selling for 
long deferred delivery, and permitting 
the trade to overbook. 

Toledo millers are not bidding for 
wheat; those who have stocks in their ele- 
vators have been merchandising it and 
turning it into cash. The Toledo grain 
grade was bidding $1.81 bu for No. 2 
red, Toledo rate points, March 6, after 
the break. Premiums have disappeared ; 
if the futures continue to decline, there 
may be some premium restored for cash 
wheat, which sold some time ago as high 
as 15¢c over Chicago May; if the futures 
advance, it is doubtful if premiums will 
prevail again. 

Unless they can sell the flour, the mill- 
ers will not need the wheat. This sug- 
gests the thought as to whether high 
wheat prices can be maintained in this 
country, with a stagnant milling and 
flour demand. Heretofore, the wheat 
market seems to have been able to rule 
independent of the milling and flour situ- 
ation. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted March 6 at $8.45@9.05 
bbl, local springs $9.25@9.50, and local 
hard winters $9, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


FEED SALE TERMS 


A recent survey of the practice among 
leading mills in the central states group 
as to terms on which feed is sold brings 
out some points which may be of interest 
to millers generally, inasmuch as a uni- 
form practice is desirable on all such 
sales, and steps should be taken to bring 
it about. 

It appears from this survey that nearly 
all the mills are adhering to the practice 
of making sight draft on straight carload 
feed shipments, and in this group are in- 
cluded most of the larger ones. Mixed 
car trade, which includes flour shipped 
with feed, is on an arrival draft basis, 








and this is in accord with established 
practice. 

In this connection attention might be 
called to the fact that at the joint meet- 
ing of the Millers’ National Federation, 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, and 
the United States Feed Distributors’ As- 
sociation, Oct. 2, 1923, the following terms 
for feed were agreed upon: “Terms of 
payment, sight draft, unless otherwise 
specified.” 

It would appear from this survey that 
the majority of business done on straight 
carloads of feed is on the basis of sight 
draft terms, although there are a few 
exceptions to the rule, particularly among 
mills which appear to be selling to the 
smaller trade. Feed is a commodity 
which is ordinarily salable readily, and 
there would seem to be no good reason 
for departure from the practice estab- 
lished among mills many years ago of 
making sight draft terms on straight car- 
loads of feed. Reports from some of the 
important feed jobbers and brokers ad- 
vise that their terms are sight draft. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

SS verre rer ee T . 28,200 59 
Previous week ............ 81,750 66 
WOME BD. 6-64 666 6 a0 ce ve we’ 33,200 72 
TWO VORTO GOO .cccccccccces 28,500 59 
Three years ago ........... 26,300 55 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 

March 1-7 ..... 20 132,360 76,168 57 
Previous week. 23 148,860 88,452 59 
Year ago ...... 21 135,810 84,334 62 
Two years ago. 24 127,560 72,831 57 
Three years ago 24 134,700 69,945 52 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of March 1-7, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
28,000 200,200 34,125 307,790 
46,250 160,000 62,680 658,860 
26,650 135,300 109,450 33,250 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 


SOFT WHEAT GLUTEN 


The Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., 
Comstock Building, Columbus, Ohio, re- 
cently put out a bulletin on the subject 
of soft wheat gluten which contains some 
points and information which may be of 
interest to millers generally. The bulle- 
tin states: 

“It has long been a popular fallacy 
that the gluten in soft wheat flour is in- 
ferior in quality as compared with that 
of hard wheat flour. That this was not 
true has been recognized at this labora- 
tory for several years. As a matter of 
fact, we have found in many cases that 
it is distinctly superior in elasticity and 
ductility. 

“These observations on the gluten it- 
self have been confirmed by the results 
of the bakings. For example, it is not 
unusual to find a soft wheat flour with 
only 8 or 8.5 per cent gluten which will 
produce a loaf that very nearly equals, 
in volume, that which we can produce 
from hard wheat flour with 10.5 or 11 per 
cent gluten. 

“Until recently we had no good me- 
chanical means of determining the qual- 
ity of gluten, but new developments in 
the use of an instrument called the ‘vis- 
cosimeter’ has given us a method which 
affords a positive quality factor. 

“Dr. Bailey, of the University of Min- 
nesota, in a recent study of ‘cracker 
flours’ in which he uses this instrument, 
now comes forward with full confirma- 
tion of our observations. Speaking of 
these soft wheat flours and comparing the 
results with similar determinations on 
hard wheat flours, he says: ‘These con- 
stants are remarkably high, averaging 
considerably greater than the quality 
constants similarly derived, and reported 
by Sharp and Gortner (1923). The 
maximum constant reported in this table 
in the paper by Sharp and Gortner is 3.6, 
while constants in excess of 3.6 are not 
uncommon in the case of the soft wheat 
flours which were examined.’ 

“In other words, hard wheat flours do 
not contain gluten of higher quality than 
soft wheat flours, and in many cases their 
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gluten is of inferior quality. They con- 
tain more gluten, but not better gluten. 

“Cracker manufacturers refer to a 
certain desirable touch of color in their 
finished crackers as ‘bloom.’ It has long 
been claimed that bleached flour would 
not give the desired bloom. Dr. Bailey 
now shows that the bloom of crackers is 
dependent on the degree of acidity or al- 
kalinity of the dough which can be con- 
trolled by adding the proper amount of 
soda. Acid cracker dough yields pale 
crackers, while doughs with the proper 
degree of alkalinity brown up easily and 
acquire the desirous ‘bloom.’ The only 
apparent connection between bleaching 
and the bloom of crackers is that bleach- 
ing increases the acidity of the flour, 
which in turn would have to be overcome 
by adding a little more soda.” 


NOTES 


Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, has returned from a two weeks’ 
absence in the East. 


Harold F. Stock, F. W. Stock & Sons, 
Hillsdale, Mich., has returned from an 
extended trip to the Pacific Coast. 


John H. Taylor, treasurer Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, accom- 
panied by his mother, is on an eastern 
trip. 

W. L. Sparks, manager of the plant of 
the Sparks Milling Co. at Terre Haute, 
Ind., is in Florida on a holiday, making 
his headquarters at Olympia. 

Pinnacle Mills is the name under which 
the Morristown (Tenn.) Flour Mills is 
now being operated. The mill has a ca- 
pacity of 500 bbls, and J. M. Horton is 
sales manager. 

J.C. Husted has resigned as vice presi- 
dent and manager of C. A. King & Co., 
seed and grain, Toledo, Ohio, and has 
surrendered his membership in the To- 
ledo Produce Exchange. 

Toledo grain men will be hosts at a 
meeting of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, composed of country shippers, 
to be held at the Chamber of Commerce 
in the new Richardson Building, June 
24-25. 

W. S. Pryor, eastern sales manager 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., with an 
office in the Dunn Building, Buffalo, N. 
Y., was in Columbus, Ohio, recently, visit- 
ing with the Ohio representative of the 
mill, W. H. Holaday. 

E. M. Kelly, formerly president Lib- 
erty Mills, Nashville, Tenn., was in To- 
ledo, March 6, returning from Michigan, 
where he had called on a number of mills 
in the interest of the Soft Wheat Millers’ 
Association. He left for points in Ohio, 
and will go east to New York before re- 
turning to Nashville. 


PITTSBURGH 

Flour is again following wheat. Prices 
are still maintaining their high altitude, 
with little prospect of any immediate 
change. Buyers are confining their pur- 
chases to their immediate requirements. 

Last week was quiet, no substantial 
orders for any kind of flour being 
booked. Most of the mill representatives 
here stated that consumers were buying 
moderately, but not giving much atten- 
tion to future requirements. There has 
hardly been any change in the buying 
attitude since Jan. 1. The consumer is 
aided by the fact that transportation fa- 
cilities are good, and this offsets the com- 
paratively small stocks existing in the 
Pittsburgh district. 

Kansas patents held firmly as quoted, 
with few sales reported. Springs were 
in fair demand at mill quotations. Clears 
had a brisk sale, and demand for rye 
flour was fair. 

Semolina took a slight drop in price, 
being quoted at 5%c lb, bulk, Pitts- 
burgh. There were fair sales reported. 

Flour quotations, March 7: spring 
wheat short patent $9.40@10.15, standard 
patent $8.90@9.40; hard winter short 
patent $9.40@9.90, standard patent $8.60 
@9.15, clears $8.15@8.90,—all cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $7.90@8.40, 
bulk; pure white rye $8.15@8.40; pure 
medium rye $7@7.50, pure dark rye $6.80 
@7, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


NOTES 


The annual convention of the West 
Virginia Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
originally scheduled for April 14-16, has 
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been set forward to April 7-9 at Charles- 
ton. 

Jacob M. Hoch, aged 73 years, for 
many years engaged in the flour and feed 
business at Lyons, Pa., died at his home 
at Kutztown, Pa., after a brief illness. 

The Saylor-Frederick Co., which will 
operate a planing mill and feed business, 
has been organized at Pottstown, Pa. 
The company represents two former 
firms, Frederick Bros. and William 
Saylor & Son. 

At Harrisburg, Pa., cua Wicker- 
sham in an opinion disposed of excep- 
tions to distribution of partnership funds 
of the Golden Leader Milling Co., for- 
merly the Brinser Milling & Feeding Co., 
and ordered settlement of accounts on 
the basis of payments of $11,863 each to 
Harry R. Brinser and A. L. Foltz, sur- 
viving partners, and to Annie R. and G. 
Axwthur Bausman, executors of the estate 


of the late Howard W. Bausman. The 
decision disposes of an equity case pend- 
ing since November, 1921, in which the 


representative of the Bausman interests 
disputed disposition of the business. 
C. C. Larus. 


ATLANTA 

Flour trade moved in a rather dull and 
restricted manner last week. Buying 
was more to keep stocks about even with 
the trade than to anticipate better busi- 
ness. Stocks are sufficient with the goods 
now rolling, though generally moderate. 
Most buyers have been rather cautious 
not to overstock while the grain markets 
were so unsettled. 

The open weather is permitting better 
farm operations, and has_ stimulated 
some better trade in the country districts. 

Cottonseed meal prices are steady to 
strong, but trade is narrow and dull. The 
mills and large dealers anticipate a bet- 
ter demand for fertilizer during the near 
future. Farm operations are improving, 
and better trade from the country is an- 
ticipated for March. 

Cottonseed hulls are quoted lower, due 
to heavy stocks accumulated at the oil 
mills and only a moderate trade demand. 

Hay receipts are about normal. The 
better grades are in best demand and 
move promptly. There is still some low 
and off grades of hay in storage and on 
tracks. However, the bulk of the excess 
hay reaching this market during January 
and February has been absorbed. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

There is decided “unrest” in the flour 
business. The dullness of the last two or 
three weeks has cut down output decid- 
edl 

Average of flour prices quoted by an 
Indianapolis mill on March 7: soft win- 
ter wheat patents, $8.50@10; hard win- 
ter wheat patents, $8.50@9.50; spring 
wheat patents, $8.75@ 10. 

Indianapolis mills and elevators were 
paying $1.79 bu for No. 2 red wheat, de- 
livered at the doors. 

Grain prices closed decidedly lower 
last week, with bids for car lots at the 
call of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 41%c to New York, as follows: 
wheat, No. 2 red $1.82@1.85, No. 2 hard 
$1.72@1.76; corn, No. 3 white $1.09@1.11, 
No. 4 white $1.06@1.08, No. 3 yellow 
$1.09@1.11, No. 4 yellow $1.06@1.08, No. 
83 mixed $1.05@1.07, No. 4 mixed $1.02@ 
1.04; oats, No. 2 white 5042@52%c, No. 8 
white 48@49c. 

Output of mills in Indianapolis, with 
a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ST eTe Pere Tere 7,071 5 
Previous week .........++6 9,674 48 
WOBP BHO vecccccceccevecces 10,375 52 
TWO VOLTS OHO .occccccrece 13,031 65 


Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ed March 7: wheat, 21,000 bus in, 5,000 
out; corn, 665,000 in, 109,000 out; oats, 
118,000 in, 78,000 out. 

Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat, 382,620 bus March 7, against 364,- 
700 March 8, 1924; corn, 814,150 as 
against 521,000; oats, 183,380 as against 
193,000. 

NOTES 

Mrs. Wallace W. Hibbitts, aged 67, 
wife of the president of the Hibbitts Mill- 
ing Co., Muncie, died recently at her 
home there. 

The Mrs. A. J. Mill Pie Co., Indian- 





apolis, has been incorporated, with $35,- 
000 capital. Directors are J. Hickman 
Mellett, Frederick Van Nuys and Julian 
C. Ralston. 

The National Bread Co., a New Jersey 
corporation, has qualified to do a general 
baking business in Indiana. — in 
the state is $1,250, and the local agent 
is John D. Cole, Indianapolis. 

Curis O. ALBION. 


NORFOLK 

Fluctuation in the grain market has 
not been conducive to flour business for 
more than actual requirements. Both 
jobbers and distributors have been fairly 
active in moving stock on contracts, but 
buying for future needs has been of very 
limited character. Stocks are reported 
as extremely low among retailers, and 
they are not anxious to carry more than 
is necessary for immediate requirements. 

Quotations, March 7: northwestern 
spring patents $10.75@10.90, advertised 
grades $11.25@11.50; Kansas fancy fam- 
ily patents, $10.60@10.75, bakers grades 
$10.25@10.50; top winter patents $9.85 
@10.25, standard patents $9.50@9.75. 


NOTES 

The city of Norfolk has decided to sub- 
mit a bid for the lease of the army supply 
base terminals from the United States 
Shipping Board. The city has operated 
the terminals as a part of the municipal 
terminals since the war. 

Fred C. Abbott, counsel for the Nor- 
folk Grain and Feed Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, has been indorsed by a large delega- 
tion of tidewater Virginia business men 
for a seat on the state corporation com- 
mission to be vacated this year. He will 
be a candidate for the Democratic nom- 
ination for the seat in the August pri- 


mary. 
Josepu A. Lesuie. 


NASHVILLE 

Bookings of flour sales at mills in the 
Southeast last week were the smallest of 
the year, and the volume of current busi- 
ness was probably the lightest for several 
years. Sales were almost entirely con- 
fined to lots of 100 to 300 bbls, and these 
scattering. The fluctuating wheat mar- 
ket has confirmed buyers in their policy 
of making purchases only for immediate 
needs. Specifications on contracts con- 
tinue very good, but mills have been 
making inroads into outstanding business 
for some weeks, and curtailment in pro- 
duction is being felt. 

Mills are not pressing buyers to antici- 
pate their requirements far ahead, and 
have been making a very fair showing in 
the aggregate volume of business worked, 
notwithstanding the unusually dull 
aspect of some features of the market. 
The consuming demand is holding up to 
normal, or close thereto. 

Flour prices are so unsettled that it is 
difficult to make accurate quotations. 
Asking prices have not been changed to 
reflect the wheat fluctuations, and on 
March 7 were substantially as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patent, 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$10.50@11; standard or regular patent, 
$9.90@10.15; straight patent, $9.25@ 
9.65; first clears, $8@8.75. 

Rehandlers report trade light. Prices, 
March 7: spring wheat first patent, $9.75 
@10.50; hard winter short patent, $9.25 
@10. 

Corn meal demand is moderate, with 
little interest shown. Prices, March 7: 
bolted, at Nashville, $1.35 bu. 

Weekly output of flour by southeastern 
mills, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Feb, 21-28 ....... 139,820 89,364 59.6 
Previous week . 134,820 95,452 70.8 
Year ago .......-. 196,620 115,123 58.5 
Two years ago... 181,380 100,363 65.3 
Three years ago.. 177,270 97,232 54.9 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


March 7 Feb. 28 

Flour, DbBIO .....c.cceces 37,800 32,500 

Wheat, Bus ...cccccccee 145,000 155,000 

Corn, DUB ..cccccccesecs 253,000 310,000 

Gate, BOB ccccccceccccce 494,000 485,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville for the 
week ending March 7, 158 cars. 

G. A. Breaux, vice president Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Louisville, has returned 
home from Florida. 
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Baker, Eckles & Co., wholesale gro- 
cers, Milan, Tenn., have sold their busi- 
ness to J. C. Eaton & Co., of Jackson, 
Tenn. 

Skelton’s Bakery, Johnson City, Tenn., 
with $50,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated by J. L. Skelton, B. H. Tay- 
lor, Mrs. M. K. Skelton, Knox Caton 
and Thomas B. Wolfe. 

John R. Hayes, who died recently at 
his home in Nashville at an advanced 
age, was the founder of the Hayes- 
Mayzo Cereal Mills in Nashville, but had 
not been in active business for some time. 

Joun Lerrer. 


EVANSVILLE 
While the prices of wheat ran rings 
around themselves in Chicago last week, 
Evansville millers sat steady in the boat 
and waited for the excitement to die, if 
such a thing is possible in the grain pit 
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in Chicago. One effect of the flurry was 
the reduction of the price offered here 
by millers for native wheat, it dropping 
to $1.85 at mills and $1.82 at stations. 
Flour prices also gave way irregularly. 
Early last week there was a pretty good 
demand for flour, but when the exchang: 
prices began to wobble and fall it 
stopped short, and millers were left to 
twiddle their thumbs as the jobbers went 
into their shells. Flour quotations closed, 
based Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots, March 7: best patent $10.80@11, 
first patent $10.40, straights $9.25@10; 
Kansas, $10.25@10.40; spring, $10.50; 
clears in jutes, first $7.50@8, second $7 


@7.50. 
W. W. Ross. 





Argentina has a monopoly of the world 
trade in corn this season. Exports from 
July to January nearly doubled those 
of the same months previous season. 








UNITED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS’ WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 
Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from Feb. 1, 1924, to Jan. 31 
1925, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 














To— Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Totals 
Azores, Madeira ........ ee 2 ee oe ee ee o* o° ee ee 2 1 5 
WOORIGTR cccccccccevecese 7 5 4 2 7 3 3 26 28 6 16 3 116 
DOMMAFK .cccccccccccees 9 7 7 4 6 5 7 19 «21 47 31 18 181 
Esthonia .....-.-eseeeee 5 1 oe ee es es ee 2 3 4 1 oe 14 
EEE Sc cctcccconsessese 32 37 61 $1 18 14 25 64 #£«176 53 27 43 470 
WOGMSS ccccccccccvcseces ae 1 1 ee ee - es ee ee ee 2° ae 2 
GOPMORP o-ccccccccccccecs 194 134 106 85 653 33 65 249 340 207 225 67 1,758 
GERTGIUEP oc ccccvccvcccccese ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee 1 ee aT os 
GOGBGS .cccccccvevesccsee 7 8 17 25 56 78 70 83664 41 44 20 =—«68 488 
SEE caccceccnceosees Ke 2 ee ee ee ae ee ee os ee oe ee 2 
BOAR .cccccece 12 11 10 «610 1 ee ee 4 26 7 12 8 101 
Iceland, etc. .. 1 ee 1 ee ee oe ee ee ee ee os 2 
Jugosiavia, etc. ......... ee ee ee ee 1 oe 3 4 
EAREVER cccveccseccccesecs oe oe ee ee 3 os 3 
BOMIER, OEE. cccccccccecoes i ee 2 oe 4 8 6 14 4 5 48 
Netherlands ............ 182 182 158 126 120 65 99 248 419 298 223 71 2,191 
WOTWOY vcccceccccccccecs 31 1 1 1 ee 8 2 10 27 9 86 37 213 
Poland, Danzig ......... 6 oe 1 1 4 4 16 13 9 6 60 
POE 6. 506-06009608 6008 ee os ee os 2 1 3 
DUPGEE cc cnccsccccsccece 6 5 5 7 2 3 5 6 13 13 10 8 83 
Turkey in Europe ....... .v os 1 1 es ee oe - o* oe 2 
United Kingdom 84 93 108 106 73 1382 226 328 364 252,142 1,992 
Other Europe ..... oe 1 oe ee ee oe ee eo 2 oe 11 14 
GORBER ssceccvsene 6 10 6 6 7 3 5 10 8 6 4 84 
British Honduras . 2 2 2 2 1 3 2 2 2 1 1 21 
Canta MICS .cescceces 9 8 10 7 6 9 10 7 11 9 13 102 
Guatemala ........esse0% 14 12 ;, ke = 12 12 16 13 12 17 148 
PEOMGOTES co cvccvccivevees 4 4 7 4 5 4 3 5 4 5 4 52 
WICRTAGUR ..cccccccccccs x 5 9 6 4 7 5 5 7 6 10 79 
a ror 6 5 7 8g 5 8 6 7 9 11 10 87 
BRIOESP ..Scccccccessecs 12 5 9 6 5 9 7 8 14 «424 19 125 
PEED Scacudsevseneevese 50 3661 47 24 18 22 26 22 21 22 «#18 365 
CR 900.60'0-¥-9 4000306008 126 82 78 81 84 92 101 108 114 120 137 1,221 
ED o.6'a0000404 600600868 29 36 44 29 #12 #23 22 31 29 36 32 351 
MOTCASSS 2c cccccesccceces ee 1 2 2 3 2 2 1 2 1 19 
SEE, 5 0:0:9000600400006 10 9 13 17 12 12 14 21 16 167 
Trinidad and Tobago.... .. 1 2 ee 1 2 2, 4 1 1 14 
Other Brit. West Indies.. 3 4 3 3 2 4 6 5 3 3 2 4 42 
Dominican Republic .... 4 7 6 6 9 7 6 6 9 6 7 9 82 
Dutch West Indies...... 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 3 1 25 
French West Indies...... 12 14 7, te & 8g 6 12 9 9 16 16 138 
Virgin TstamGe ...csccees 2 2 3 2 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 25 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

OEE 60564000 6600004 1 1 ee 1 2 2 4 9 5 1 eo 26 
ae 37 58 68 62 61 48 51 41 66 567 55 42 636 
VOROBUSIR .ccccccccccccs 5 4 4 5 4 6 9 8 9 5 7 9 75 
WRORIVER, cc ccsccccccvcvese 9 27 1 15 13 8 ee 14 1 6 5 ia 99 
CORONER ccccvcccecccece 5 5 4 6 6 7 6 5 5 3 4 5 61 
Ecuador ... 5 7 4 11 5 9, 5 8 10 9 8 3 84 
Guiana .... 5 2 3 4 3 1 7 5 6 1 1 4 45 
TD a ceneeesee 5 8 1 9 5 3 1 6 4 3 66 
CHES ccccccccvccescccces 1 oe oe 2 ee 13 ee ee 1 ee ee oe 17 
GRIMS cccscccccccccceess 269 139 #107 32 231 68 6 16 10 8 3 1 890 
Hongkong .......++.s00% 136 132 58 45 154 co WQa & 2 46 17 829 
PL ci vee 66d etheueean® 34 18 4 2 3 3 11 5 6 8 4 5 103 
CREBOM cc ccccccccvceceses 5 7 se oe ee oo ee oe ee ee 12 
Kwangtung ............- 98 142 28 40 «613 rT 7 ee os 7 8 21 364 
Philippine Islands ...... 82 569 18 27 56 61 78 80 45 92 39 36 657 
Palestine and Syria ..... 1 2 2 ee 1 3 1 3 1 14 
British West Africa ..... 13 13 #13 =#«#17 12 8 14 #12 «12 12 #12 10 148 
MSFRE on ccccccccscccsvcce 5 3 1 13 5 8 22 9 15 20 #618 24 143 
Morocco ......... ee oe 5 1 5 3 4 6 1 1 oe 1 27 
Spanish Africa ... oe 2 2 ee 1 oe 1 2 1 os s 9 
Canary Islands .. 1 1 2 2 ee os os 1 3 ee 1 3 14 
French Africa 1 2 1 2 2 1 2 3 2 2 2 3 23 
French Oceania 2 ee 3 4 1 2 3 1 4 2 1 5 28 
British South Africa .... .. 1 1 ee ee 1 ee oe ee ee 1 1 5 
Portuguese Africa ...... 1 1 ee 2 ee 2 2 1 oe 9 
Liberia ....ccccccccecees ee 1 . ee oe ee ee 1 

Wet ccccccvccrces 1,539 1,4261,038 9771,174 789 949 1,4621,8721,616 1,452 988 15,281 





United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat from the United States from Feb. 1, 1924, to Jan. 31, 1925, by coun- 
tries of destination, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in bushels (000’s 








omitted): 

To— Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Totals 
Austria ..... ... coe |68Tlecee eee ees eee ees eee eee 132. _—=i.. 439 
Belgium .... 223 37 113 91 417 219 $47 2,533 3,444 1,999 1,486 244 11,753 
Denmark ... ... coe cee 44 —(Ci(«w‘“ BS 24 40 112 87 ee eee 39 346 
Wrance ..... «+. Ses sae 60 81 40 367 1,110 2,215 1,576 1,641 1,127 8,217 
Germany ... 66 42 81 59 #114 241 828 1,985 2,050 80 a 7,134 
Greece ...... «++ ens 600 see 662 eee so0 281 288 1,176 1,876 890 4,511 
AZOTES ...665 vee BS aee 3 2 a 18 eee 40 2 71 
Gibraltar ... ... OS eco ecco 895 ese cee 220 127 «215 746 
Norway ..... «+. oso 006, 200 668 «03 ees 97 112 175 161 545 
Ttaly ..ccccce 431 459 899 600 795 5 861 1,562 2,536 3,494 4,159 2,265 18,066 
Malta, etc... ... eee 06s eee eee eee 10 3 19 37 oes rr 10 
Netherlands.. 60 83 24 #4117 «+183 227 #1,796 3,618 4,571 2,174 1,179 782 14,814 
Sweden ....- 17 12. ovo 11 14 40 214 175 37 172 157 76 913 
Turkey (Eu.) ... SB ses BD see ses eos 37 406 243 8 65 845 
U. Kingdom. 625 1,587 994 880 1,002 617 2,881 65,263 9,765 6,312 4,038 2,300 36,164 
Treland ..... ... ee a ae 384 598 638 342 eer 3,310 
Canada ..... 6 3823 210 1,390 2,091 7,736 14,228 17,203 6,578 645 5 50,419 
Mexico ..... 247 #212 189 150 78 49 36 46 29 77 87 1,248 
Panama .... .-. ees 86 Sw ee 284 550 396 642 57 7 1,929 
Honduras ... ... ese oop. O06 eee ees 1 8 & eee owe aes 17 
Cuba ....... 6 BS ese 2 1 4 5 2 65 eee coe 4 94 
Colombia.... 13 13 17 12 18 8 9 10 8 25 16 17 166 
China ...... 717 #168 «#382 ~—(t«w«w. re oe coe eee whe $e) 6a8 1,234 
Kwangtung.. ... 33 SB nee joe ese sos eee eee oes ase o28 66 
Japan ...... 785 294 33 317 241 200 170 267 652 2,397 250 167 # 5,673 
Other coun- 

CHEER 2. cece 1 1 295 419 13 762 38 §=61,529 

Totals. .3,095 2,958 3,747 2,811 4,975 4,049 16,835 32,662 45,112 27,831 17,791 8,484 170,350 
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A NEW TYPE OF WATER 
TRANSPORTATION 


(Continued from page 960.) 


boat at the opposite end from the towboat, by | 
it at any of the points where the barges are join 
towether, which in turn will permit the fleet to follow 
the wanderings of crooked rivers and lessen the hazard 
of running aground at shallow places. 

[he formation of the towboats and barges for an 
upstream pull is entirely different from the downstream 
formation. The main power units are placed at the 
head of the fleet on the upstream pull, and at the rear 
of the fleet for flanking purposes on the downstream 
haul. The small pilot or steering boats which are 
placed at the opposite ends of the fleet from the main 
towhoats allow the fleet to be quite lengthy, and yet 
easily handled on a winding river. 

One of the most interesting phases of the develop- 
ment of the Sunco System is that of the terminals, 
which will be standardized to fit the entire system at 
the various landings, towns and cities on the different 
rivers where the fleets will operate. This terminal 
equipment is also protected by patents covering all its 
I rinciples. 

The Sunco terminal equipment is based entirely 
upon two important factors in river shipments, namely, 
the rail and truck methods of transportation. Because 
of the fact that railroad cars have come to be a stand- 
ird shipping unit, and that the increasingly popular 
truck lines carry from one to ten tons of freight, it 
important that the terminals used by the fleets be 
designed to fit the two already established mediums of 
transportation—the railways and the highways. 

The terminals which have been designed for this 
system consist of a boatlike construction operated on 
caterpillar trucks, the caterpillar tread being designed 
for river banks of rough concrete, cobble stone or 
revetment work. Many factors enter into the opera- 
tion of terminals along the levees, of which mud and 
the depth of the channel at low water are important 
contingencies, making it necessary to construct a ter- 
minal with and without flotation. 

rherefore a twin terminal has been designed, op- 
erated from an engine in the freight house at the top 
of the bank, connected by gears to a rotating shaft to 


which three chains are attached, these chains in turn 
being fastened to the terminal carriage, thus enabling 
the operator to handle the two carriages independent 


of each other, or to operate one up the bank and the 
other down, a method of operation permitting the 
weight of one to counterbalance that of the other, 
making the fuel cost of operating the carriages from 
the top of the bank to the river level very low. 

It is estimated that the carriages will move at the 
rate of 10 ft a minute, and as scarcely any of the 
levees will exceed 150 ft in height, loading and un- 
loading of barges will be handled with dispatch. The 
boatlike carriages, mounted on caterpillar tractor 
treads, have a gate at each end, which are watertight 
and can be opened and closed very easily. On account 
of this construction a railroad car can be taken into 
the terminal, the gate closed and the car lowered to 
the river. The terminal carriage moves out into the 
river until the level of the car is brought to the level 
of the barge. It is so designed as to meet all condi- 
tions, such as the varying draft of the craft and the 
water level of the river. Specially designed equipment 


will be provided for very deep channels at low water 
tide, or where the banks of the river are very steep 
and abrupt. 


Motor trucks will be handled in the same manner 
as railroad cars, and can be unloaded at the top of 
the bank onto the terminal carriage or can be operated 
by their own power to the carriage at the river level. 
There an incline runway will be provided into the body 
of the terminal carriage, and the truck, by its own 
power, will be conveyed down the runway to the bot- 
tom of the terminal carriage, which admits of bringing 
the floor level of the truck to the level of the floor of 
the barge. 

_ The terminals will be equipped with a system of 
pipes to which a large fire hose can be attached, and 
by a nozzle device on either side of the caterpillar 
treads the mud can almost instantly be washed from 
the treads and from the levee, which is a marked 
improvement over the present methods of washing 
levees after the receding of the river. 

It is the purpose of the Standard Unit Navigation 
Co. to furnish and build these terminals at any points 
on the rivers where subsidiary lines are organized and 
put into operation. They can be taken out of the 
river at any time, thereby avoiding the hazards of 
ice or floods. The mechanism for operating the ter- 
minals is simple in every respect, and it is thought 
that, with proper care, a terminal should last for at 
least 30 years. 

So much for the mechanical side of this new method 
of river transportation. Mr. Baer, the president of 
the Sunco System, and who, for many years, was con- 
nected with the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, has 
spent 31 years in experimenting with water transporta- 
tion problems, and his patents are the outgrowth of 
proved experiments. 

With this system in actual and extensive operation 
the saving reflected back to the agricultural interests 
of the country through the milling and grain industries 
would be tremendous, and the ability of the exporting 
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A Sunco Fleet Showing Formation of Barges in a Tow 


millers better to meet the competition of foreign coun- 
tries would be greatly enhanced. The schedule of rates 
on Sunco boats, some of which will probably be in 
operation within a few months, will be 80 per cent of 
railroad freight rates, or the same as those charged by 
the Federal Barge Line, with which the new system 
is expected to work in close co-operation. As an 
example of the saving which will be effected, flour 
shipped from Kansas City to New Orleans by water 
will be carried for 15c bbl less than by rail. 

During the winter months, when ice makes the 
northern waters unnavigable, the fleets will be taken 
to the southern rivers, at which time the movement of 
the cotton crop will be at its height. Hence the system 
will not come into competition with the railroads as 
much as it will work in co-operation with them, assist- 
ing in the movement of the northern grain crops when 
such movement is at its peak and aiding in the trans- 
portation problems of the South at the season of ‘the 
year when most needed. ; 

And at all times will the saving in rates be reflected 
back to the producers and the industries manufactur- 
ing the raw materials into the finished products. It 
is here that the milling industry will be benefited, and 
as inland water transportation develops so will all 
exporting industries be assisted in meeting foreign 
competition, which will go far toward furthering the 
prosperity of the country. 





COURT RULES ON COMPUTATION OF 
BONUS ALLOWANCE TO EMPLOYEES 


The case of Swaller vs. Williamson Milling Co., 226 
Pac. 1001, decided by the Kansas supreme court, in- 
volved plaintiffs right to a percentage of earnings 
in the last year of his employment as manager of 
defendant’s mill at Clay Center. 

The contract of employment provided for a month- 
ly salary of $800 and for a bonus on earnings above 
operating expenses, interest on preferred stock and 
indebtedness, and a fixed sum to cover depreciation 
and obsolescence. There was to be paid a 5 per cent 
bonus on excess earnings up to $8,000 per year, 10 
per cent on excess earnings above $8,Q00 and up to 
$18,000, and 15 per cent on earnings above $18,000. 

The contract specified that power was to be pur- 
chased, as the mill did not include a power plant. 
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The supreme court decided that the price of power 
was an operating expense, and that whatever power 
cost, so long as the terms were fair, the price was 
deductible from earnings in reaching a basis for com- 
puting the bonus. It also was ruled that repairs were 
operating expenses, and not chargeable to depreciation 
and obsolescence. Other points decided by the court 
were as follows: 

Excess profit derived from operating the mill while 
under governmental control during the war, and paid 
to the government, was not a tax, but was a penalty 
for unfair practice, and was not earnings on which a 
bonus was computable. 

Validity of the bonus contract was not affected by 
the adoption and enforcement of the government regu- 
lation limiting profit, lawful as a war measure. 

Expenses incurred by the company in resisting an 
unjustifiable claim for excess profit made by the gov- 
ernment were operating expenses, as were federal 
income taxes. 

Items not involving expenditure within the fiscal 
year, such as depreciation in value of sacks and a tax 
suspense account, were not operating expenses for that 
year. 

In the controversy over excess profit, the govern- 
ment contended that the bonus should be charged to 
surplus. The mill successfully contended in that con- 
troversy that the item should be charged to expense. 
The Kansas supreme court held, in the manager’s suit 
for a bonus, that the company was not estopped by its 
attitude in the controversy with the government to ask 
for correction of the amount of the bonus on account 
of a discovered mistake in the method of computation. 


A. L. H. Srreet. 





LAW OF SHIPMENTS STATED IN 
SUMMARY OF COURT DECISIONS 


“It is the general rule in mercantile law,” said the 
North Carolina supreme court in the case of Davis 
vs. Gulley, 123 S.E. 318, quoting from its earlier de- 
cision in the case of Early vs. Flour Mills, 121 S.E. 
539, “that the risk of loss follows the title to the 
property. . . . It is also the general holding that when 
a seller ships goods ‘order notify,’ and draws draft 
for the purchase price with bill of lading attached, the 
title and right of possession to the property are re- 
served by the seller until the draft is paid. No title 
passes to the purchaser, and any loss in transit as 
between the buyer and the seller must be borne by the 
latter.” ' 

This statement is somewhat misleading. The pre- 
vailing rule, as expressed in the uniform sales act now 
in force in many states, as well as being expressed in 
opinions of courts of high authority, is that “Where 
delivery of the goods has been made to the buyer, or 
to a bailee [transportation agency] for the buyer, in 
pursuance of the contract, and the property in the 
goods has been retained by the seller merely to secure 
performance by the buyer of his obligations under the 
contract, the goods are at the buyer’s risk from the 
time of such delivery.” 

It was decided by the Connecticut supreme court 
of errors (103 Atl. 267) that the fact that a bill of 
lading is drawn to the seller’s order and forwarded 
with directions to deliver to the buyer only on pay- 
ment of the draft attached is not determinative of the 
question of risk of loss. If the bill is drawn in such 
manner solely to secure performance of the buyer’s 
obligation to pay, the title and risk of loss may pass 
to the buyer prior to the payment of the draft. ‘Like- 
wise, the Illinois supreme court has declared (132 
N.E, 518) that, under the clause of the sales act above 
quoted, the property is at the buyer’s risk after ship- 
ment, although the bill of lading is not to be deliv- 
ered until payment of the price. 

However, the opinion of the North Carolina su- 
preme court in the Davis case decides another point, 
as to which there does not appear to be any judicial 
dissent—that an interstate carrier is not estopped to 
recover a balance of freight due under regular tariff 
charges by reason of unauthorized act of an agent in 
quoting an illegal freight rate. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Towboat with Caterpillar Tread Traction 
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ENGLAND 
Ionvon, Feb. 18.—On Friday, Feb. 13, 
owing to a variety of causes, a very 


strong market prevailed and a good deal 
of trading took place. First, there was 
a steady close with an advance at Win- 
nipeg, then the Times and other news- 
papers reported large sales of flour by 
Canadian mills to Russia, 1,300,000 bbls 
of flour having been taken from two 
Toronto milling companies for shipment 
to Black Sea ports. The Times in addi- 
tion stated that orders were known to 
be current in London for tonnage to 
load flour at the North American range 
of ports for Leningrade and the Black 
Sea, estimating that 100,000 tons of ship- 
ping space would be needed. 

In addition it was reported that a 
steamer cargo of flour from the Plate 
to the Black Sea had been placed, while 
there are inquiries in the market for 
shipping to transport flour from Cardiff, 
Hamburg, Amsterdam, and Rotterdam to 
the Black Sea at 13s ton. The Egyptian 
government added to the strength of the 
market by issuing an edict prohibiting 
the export of flour as well as some other 
foodstuffs. 

All this bullish information not only 
had its effect on wheat but also on flour, 
and a considerable business was done. 
Unfortunately, Canada only got a small 
share of what was going, as the majority 
of flour buyers considered that Minne- 
sota flours were the better value, cable 
offers ranging from 53s 6d for good 
straights to 55s 3d for patents, with 
Canadian export patents at 55s for Feb- 
ruary seaboard, and 55s 3d for March. 

With values at their present high level, 
compared with the price at which Lon- 
don millers are prepared to sell their 
straight run, buyers of imported flour 
have to study the question of price as 
well as quality very closely. 

The market continued bullish on sub- 
sequent days as news was received that 
Australia was considering the advisa- 
bility of restricting the export of wheat, 
but it appeared that buyers’ needs were 
satisfied for the time being. The three 


business days of this week have been 
almost entirely without trade. American 
and Canadian millers have advanced 


their. prices appreciably, but it can be 
confidently stated that if sellers wished 
to force business they would have had 
difficulty in making previous prices. 

Canadian export patents, after declin- 
ing 1s 6d per sack to 55s, advanced again, 
and today could not be purchased at less 
than 57s 3d for February, 57s 6d for 
March, and 57s 6d for April shipment 
from the seaboard, at which figures no 
business was done; in fact, it is reported 
that a very well-known brand has been 
sold at 56s 6d, ex-ship. Canadian top 
patents are offered at 59s 3d@60s 3d, 
according to quality, but no sales are 
reported. 

Minnesota flours are quoted at 55s 3d 
upward, but with resellers at less money 
no business was possible. 

Canadian flours from Vancouver have 
been offered during the week, and some 
trade has taken place in export grades 
at 53s 6d. 

Kansas flours have also been offered, 
the lowest point touched being about 
51s 6d for good clears up to 54s 6d for 


patents, at which prices business was 
done, but today at least 2s advance is 
asked. 


Australian flours have met a very slow 
inquiry, and there were sellers today at 
50s, ¢.i.f., for near at hand parcels, al- 
though for February and March ship- 
ment sellers are holding for nearer 51s. 
With the probability of improved ship- 
ping conditions in April, Australian 
millers have reduced their prices for 
shipment during that month to 50s 6d, 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








but buyers are not prepared to enter- 
tain fresh business for such distant ship- 
ment. The spot value is nominal at 53s, 
ex-store. Plate low grade is offered at 
37s 6d, c.i.f., for shipment, with re- 
sellers offering at 1s 3d less money. 
Minneapolis low grades are offered at 
37@38s, and French low grades at about 
34s. 

London made low grade is quoted at 
43s. Although it was anticipated that 
London millers would reduce their price 
for straight run flour, no change has 
taken place, mainly owing, no doubt, to 
the low values they receive for their of- 
fals, which have experienced quite a 
sharp fall. Their price for straight run 
flour today is 57s, delivered, which is 
about equal to 52s 6d, c.i.f., at which 
price there would seem to be nothing in 
imported flour today which can success- 
fully compete. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals have been in excess of de- 
mand. The quantities, given in sacks of 
280 lbs each, are: from the United States, 
Atlantic, 8,737; Canada, Atlantic, 13,625; 
Australia, 4,000; Argentina, 3,411; Con- 
tinent, 976. 

WHEAT PRICES 


The wheat market shows only a small 
demand. Prices, compared with last 
week, show a general, although small, de- 
cline. No. 1 northern Manitoba on pas- 
sage has been sold at 73s 6d, February- 
March is offered at 72s 6d, and March 
has been sold at 73s@73s ‘414d; No. 1 
northern Duluth is offered for February 
at 68s 6d, and No. 2 hard winters at 68s 
6d for February-March. Australian par- 
cels are held at 69s for February, and 
cargoes afloat at 70s 6d. Choice white 
Karachi is offered for February-March 
at 67s 9d, but for May-June can be pur- 
chased at 62s 3d. Rosafe, 64-lb, for 
March shipment, has been sold at 67s 
714%4d@67s 9d. Rosario, 64-lb, for Janu- 
ary-February, is offered at 67s 3d. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal trade is reported quiet, 
and London millers have reduced their 
prices 10s ton during the week. Con- 
sumptive demand has been small, no 
doubt owing to the open winter in this 
country. Scotch oatmeal and rolled oats 
have been very competitive, Aberdeen 
offering at £19 5s. This makes the posi- 
tion of the imported article more difficult 
still, as in the main American and Cana- 
dian millers are not prepared to accept 
less than 47s, c.if., for rolled oats and 
45s 6d, c.if., for oatmeal, and these 
prices are noncompetitive when compared 
with that for Aberdeen. 


FEED 


Demand for mill offals has been far 
below the quantity manufactured, with 
the result that prices show a decline all 
round. Bran, with a decline of about 
5s ton, can be purchased at £8 5s@£8 
7s 6d, and middlings at £8 2s 6d@£8 
10s, ex-mill. The mills asking the high 
price are those which have been fortunate 
enough to clear their stocks and sell some 
ahead, but they are the exception, the 
actual value being the lower price. Plate 
pollards are in poor demand, and prices 
show about 15s ton decline. On the spot 
£7 10s has been accepted, while some 
business in afloat parcels was done at 
£7 2s 6d, c.i.f., with a slightly higher 
asking figure for parcels a little further 
off. Fancy Plate middlings have had the 


best sale, with prices dearer on the week 
at £9 15s, c.i.f. 

Linseed is lower, but steadily held at 
the decline. Buyers, however, are re- 
served, and only a small trade has been 
done. Calcutta to London on the spot 
and afloat, also for January-February 
shipment, is nominal at £24 15s, and for 
February-March there are sellers at £24 
12s 6d. Plate to London on passage is 
nominal at £22, and for February- 
March, March-April and April-May 
there are sellers at £22 5s. 

Cottonseed has been quiet, with prices 
generally easier. Bombay to London for 
February-March is nominal at £10 10s. 


VISITOR FROM DANZIG 


F. Herskind, of the J. A. Herskind 
Trading Co., Danzig, is in London this 
week. Mr. Herskind is in charge of the 
Danzig branch of his firm, the head office 
of which is at Riga. The firm also main- 
tains a branch office at Reval. It is the 
sole agent of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., in the Baltic prov- 
inces and Poland, and has succeeded in 
building up a very satisfactory business 
for the mill. Mr. Herskind said that 
there is a steady demand for Canadian 
flours in the Baltic states and Poland, 
but conditions made it difficult to finance 
purchases. 


Quiet Demand at Liverpool 

Liverroot, Feb. 18.—There is a very 
quiet demand for flour from bakers, and 
deliveries are small. Millers have re- 
duced their quotations 6d sack, but with- 
out affecting the demand. Foreign flour 
is also quiet. Manitobas for shipment 
are ls lower, 55s being asked for export 
patent, March shipment. Australian, also 
for March shipment, is obtainable at 51s. 
On spot foreign flour is quiet, with quo- 
tations mostly 6d lower on the week. 
American top winter patents sold at 55s 
down to 53s 6d. Low grade flour is firm, 
with little offering. A limited quantity 
of Argentine low grade is still on offer 
at £15 10s, February shipment. Ameri- 
can second clears are firm at 44s, c.i.f., 
but buyers show no interest. English 
flours are quoted at 54s 6d@62s 6d per 
280 Ibs, ex-mill, according to grade, Min- 
nesota patents at 60s, ex-store, Kansas 
patents at 57@59s, and Australian pat- 
ents at 55@56s. 

The wheat market has experienced 
many and severe fluctuations since last 
Tuesday. At one time it looked as if it 
was adjusting itself at a lower level of 
prices, to meet changed conditions, conse- 
quent on the large supplies which have 
come into sight since the harvests of Aus- 
tralia and Argentina were gathered in, 
but immediately the Continent resumed 
buying on a liberal scale. At the same 
time large shipments were reported to 
non-European countries, and the market 
rallied strongly, although it seems diffi- 
cult to maintain any advance unless con- 
stant support is given. 

The instability points to a more or 
less general belief that the higher level 
of prices is not really established. It is 
certain that growers do not think they 
are being overpaid at 70s per qr, and a 
point in favor of cheaper bread and 
wheat in coming years is the large areas 
which have still to be developed in Can- 
ada, Australia, and Argentina, and it is 
difficult to name any crop which can com- 
pete with wheat as a main crop in such 
lands. 

The option market was dearer for a 
time, but the advance was not maintained 





except in the case of March. Quotations 
are as follows: March 14s per 100 lbs, 
May 13s 814d, and July 13s 414d. 

There is a slight improvement in sales 
of feeding cakes at a decline in price. 
American linseed cake sold for April- 
May at £10 12s 6d, and for May-August 
at £10 10s, c.i.f., Liverpool. Cottonseed 
meal afloat sold at £10 15s. Rice mea! 
is quiet, with only a small trade passing 
at £7 2s 6d to £7 5s, February-March 
shipment. A cargo of Russian sunflower 
cakes, March-April shipment, was of 
fered at £10 10s. Palm kernel feed is 
rather scarce and quoted at £9 to £9 5s 
ton, ex-mill, Liverpool. 

Work on the land is still exceptionally 
difficult, and the present outlook for 
spring sowing is unfavorable. Without a 
spell of frost, heavy lands will need much 
work to get them in order when. spring 
comes, and they are certainly not likely 
to make ideal seed beds. The condition 
of the winter wheat crop varies consid- 
erably on different classes of soil; on 
light lands the plant is healthy and 
strong, but elsewhere it is frequently thin 
and weak. 


SCOTLAND 


Gtascow, Feb. 17.—The market con- 
tinues strong, without any apparent de- 
mand, although bakers’ stocks are no- 
where on a large scale. There is a re- 
port from Australia that government 
will be requested to restrict or regulate 
the amount of wheat exported. This mar- 
ket is naturally interested in the sub- 
ject, because if there was any restric- 
tion on the volume of Australian ship- 
ments it is recognized by importers that 
it would tend to raise the market value 
of all kinds of winter wheat. 

Advices received here from Australia 
support the idea that the commonwealth 
may be obliged to take action to counter- 
act the temptation to ship out too much 
wheat in order to secure the high prices 
rulirtg in the world market. It is not 
only Europe that is after the Australian 
produce; the Orient is also a factor. 
That Australia has for some time fore- 
seen the possibility of a squeeze in her 
own supplies if exports on the recent 
scale were continued is evident from let- 
ters which importers in Glasgow have re- 
ceived from “down under.” One Ade- 
laide firm of millers advised its agents 
here some time ago that if wheat was to 
go out of the country at the rate then 
ruling it might be found impossible to 
operate the mills beyond June. 

Current quotations on a c.i.f. basis for 
flours are as follows: home milled 56s 
6d, 58s 6d and 60s per sack of 280 lbs; 
imported Manitobas, about 57s 6d on 
spot. American winters aré a little easier 
at 56s, jute. Australian runs 51@52s 
per sack, but importers again stress the 
difficulty of obtaining freight from this 
source of supply; Canadian winters are 
offered at 53@54s, with Minnesotas at 
about 56s. Though there is still very 
little doing, experienced judges of the 
market are of the opinion that it is gath- 
ering strength. 

The dispute which arose over the sur- 
plus of wheat which was left over on one 
of the ships from the other side, recently 
discharged in the Clyde, has been settled 
in favor of the buyers. The question at 
issue was as to who was entitled to the 
surplus wheat after the consignees’ quan- 
tities had been satisfied. The matter was 
considered by two arbiters and an um- 
pire, and the decision, as stated, was in 
favor of the buyers, who have been 
awarded a share in the surplus in pro- 
portion to the quantities they had or- 
dered. 

For any class of oatmeal, home milled 
or imported, demand continues very 
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light. Food price commissions may sit 
in London and hear evidence on the costs 
of production and distribution which de- 
termine the retail prices of foods, but 
an aspect which is apt to be lost sight 
of is the changing taste of the public. If 
the public taste leans toward dearer 
food than that to which it was formerly 
loyal, it is obvious that the cost of living 
will advance. 

This is very clear today if the case of 
oatmeal be examined. Though wheat and 
flour have advanced sharply, there has 
been no correspondingly steep movement 
in the case of oatmeal. In other words, 
oatmeal, which was always recognized as 
cheap food, is today even relatively 
cheaper. Compared with flour, there is 
a difference of 10@12s per sack in favor 
of oatmeal, yet the demands of the house- 
wife upon the supply of this cheaper food 
does not reflect its worth in price at all. 
Scottish oatmeal can be obtained for de- 
livery in Glasgow today for 46@47s per 
sack, but on the c.i.f. basis this would be 
about 44s 6d. 

One of the drawbacks to the over-sea 
miller sharing in even the restricted trade 
that is available is that his prices cannot 
compete with the home article. Mer- 
chants here suspect that the over-sea 
millers think that oatmeal should move 
upward in parity with flour, which, in a 
normal market, is doubtless a reasonable 
expectation, but with a continued flag- 
ging demand, owing to the neglect of por- 
ridge in Scotland in these days, the or- 
dinary laws of the market are in abey- 
ance. The Scottish miller knows this 
and it governs his attitude toward the 
price which he pays for oats. Toward 
the end of October there were offers of 
imported oatmeal from Canada down to 
as low as 43s per sack, c.i.f., while to- 
day’s quotations are in the region of 50@ 
52s. At these prices there is no trade 
posssible. 

Feedingstuffs, like oatmeal, are dull. 
The open winter had doubtless a good 
deal to do with the flagging demand. It 
is seldom that grass remains so green as 
during the present winter. Among the 
imported feedingstuffs on offer are South 
African corn meal and corn. The latter 
is from the River Plate. It is offered at 
10s 94@10s 10%2d per 112 lbs, but as 
South African corn meal is available at 
the same figure, it is natural that buyers 
will take it more freely, as it requires 
no grinding. Millers’ offals are at pres- 
ent offered at 9s@9s 3d per 112 lbs for 
bran. Ordinary thirds are at the same 
level, with fine white thirds at 10s 6d. 
Home millers do not appear to be ex- 
porting any offals, but on the other hand 
there is not much doing in imported 
offals. 


HOLLAND 

AmsrerpaAM, Feb. 16-—The_ erratic 
movement of the wheat market has set 
many watching its course, but has failed 
to impress them much or to cause any 
desire to operate. The heavy declines 
witnessed on some days to an extent 
never or rarely experienced before, fol- 
lowed after a couple of days by rallies 
of a similar nature, have caused the bona 
fide dealer to take a back seat, and the 
trade as a unit is at present out of the 
market and prefers to reduce its sales 
to the narrowest limit. 
_ The idea prevalent in some countries 
in a position to supply Europe, that there 
is absolute necessity to buy, may hold 
good in respect to certain eastern coun- 
tries, but the more western parts, and 
this country in particular, do not feel 
any pinch in the matter of food sup- 
plies. It is a matter of preference and 
custom but those who make bread their 
principal medium of sustenance will not, 
unless the outlay taxes their purses too 
heavily, easily replace it by other food- 
stuffs, although in the end, if prices get 
too high, as has been the case of late, 
they will look around for other foods. 

One article of food which can now be 
had at a price lower than has been the 
case for a long time is peas, which are 
practically unsalable. The same applies 
to beans, although in smaller degree, and 
where such foods are obtainable here at 
most reasonable prices without meeting 
ne oe Bd ge 8 sound ridiculous to 

ak about any shortage in supplies of 
foodstuffs. r . “x 

Our inland millers have reduced their 
quotations considerably, and a good qual- 
ity of home flour is now obtainable at 
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24@24.25 florins per 100 kilos, ex-mill. 
This price was fixed by some of the 
principal mills the middle of last week 
after the heavy decline, and they have 
found no reason since to raise their 
price, in spite of the higher prices cabled 
from the States. 

A price around $10 for a good class 
patent flour would probably lead to some 
business, although on a limited basis, but 
where the most recent prices asked by 
the United States millers are not below 
$10.60@11, no sales could be put through. 

The weather keeps mild, although 
stormy at times, but the winter crops 
are promising well, and unless there 
should follow some exceptionally cold 
weather a larger crop of winter cereals 
is looked for than for many years, as 
there will be no replowing. 

Moreover, with no reports of any se- 
vere frosts from the eastern parts of the 
Continent, it would look as if we will 
pass through this winter without what 
must be considered winter temperatures, 
for with the exception of a couple of 
cold nights with light frost, we have 
experienced temperatures during the 
midwinter months equaling ordinary au- 
tumn conditions. 


IRELAND 


Betrast, Feb. 16.—It is difficult to 
write anything very cheering about the 
flour trade, despite the fact that bread 
has advanced 4d per 4-lb loaf, bringing 
the price up to 11%d. It is still a little 
below the price required to enable bakers 
to make a profit on present prices of 
flour. Shipment business is impossible in 
quantity, as consumers will not purchase 
ahead at present figures. 

Manitoba export patents were quoted 
54@55s, net, c.if., Belfast or Dublin, 
but nothing was done for shipment. For 
good short patent there was a drop to 
57@58s, net, c.i.f., either port, a little 
business being done for March shipment 
from seaboard. 

Minneapolis flours have been much 
more in evidence than for some time, 
and business was done at 55s, net, c.i.f., 
either port, by two of the principal mills, 
the flour being looked upon as quite good 
value. Spot lots are scarce and import- 
ers are holding for 58s, delivered, which 
figure they are able to obtain for any 
flour they may have to offer. There is 
no difficulty in selling any class of strong 
flour for prompt or near delivery, pro- 
vided the importer would take slightly 
less than the shipment figures, which 
goes to show that stocks are not large, 
and that there should be a good de- 
mand for any small lots infporters have 
coming forward. 

American soft winters are not able to 
compete against home milled flours, a 
very good flour being offered at 55@56s, 
delivered. There is, however, a splendid 
opening in Belfast and the north of Ire- 
land for a good blended flour with suf- 
ficient strong wheat in it to give it body 
and not too much to interfere with the 
color. There is a growing inquiry by 
bakers for a good colory blended flour, 
and I would commend this to the con- 
sideration of winter wheat mills that find 
it difficult to compete with English and 
Irish mills in pure soft wheat flour. 
Kansas flours on spot in Belfast are 
selling rather freely, owing to scarcity, 
at 56@57s, delivered. 

There has been a fair trade in oatmeal. 
Importers have been accepting 45s 6d 
per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, 
for medium cut of quality. Mer- 
chants have taken hold of very fair lots, 
and are making ample provision for what 
they believe will be a good trade during 
the spring and summer. Oats have been 
sold at 46s 6d per 280 lbs, c.if., either 
port, right on to May shipment. No 
doubt the trade has been influenced by 
the fact that Irish oats have advanced, 
good milling qualities being 10@15s ton 
dearer, and are getting very scarce. 

Mill offals maintain a very firm price, 
and millers find no difficulty in getting 
rid of all they are making. Best home 
made white bran is firm at £11 ton in 
the north of Ireland, and £11 10s in 
Dublin and the south. There are offers 
of good foreign white bran ranging £10 
@l11, according to quality. Red bran is 
very scarce, and is not being offered 
below £10 ton for home made, but a 
lower price for foreign qualities would 
be accepted. 
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AN IMPOTENT CONGRESS 

Congress has pulled up stakes and gone 
home after one of the most bickering ses- 
sions in its career. Little was accom- 
plished, but quite enough. About 40 or 
more members of the House and a half 
dozen senators went limping away, hav- 
ing been relegated to the lame duck class 
at the last general elections. 

The Senate is here and likely to stay 
for some time, but that it will accomplish 
anything is doubtful. A treaty which 
could as well have been ratified and 
ought to have been ratified during the 
Congress just closed is to be discussed 
again, but definite action is improbable. 

The late Congress talked loudest of the 
things it did not do. It was marked 
more than any other Congress in history 
by its ranting and raving over the sub- 
ject of agricultural relief, yet it depart- 
ed without passing so much as a gesture 
in the direction of what it had declared 
to be the imperative needs of the farmer. 

The report of the President’s agricul- 
tural commission, given to Congress after 
weeks of study and preparation, came to 
naught. The bill, based upon the recom- 
mendation of the committee and designed 
solely to stimulate the co-operative mar- 
keting effort, was favorably reported by 
both houses, but failed of action because 
the proud leaders of the farm bloc in 
the lower branch desired to take to them- 
selves all the credit for whatever hap- 
pened. 

Another measure was substituted and 
passed, but was promptly killed in the 
Senate by members of the President’s 
commission, who told the Senate commit- 
tee on agriculture that it was better that 
no legislation be enacted than to have the 
substitute bill become a law. 

And, by the way, as a result of the ap- 
pearance of this substitute bill in the 
House something of a shakeup is prom- 
ised in the Department of Agriculture. 
It has been revealed that the author of 
the bill so objectionable to the Presi- 
dent’s commission was Dr. Henry C. 
Taylor, chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Dr. Taylor, it is 
charged, was strong in his opposition to 
the commission, and sent this bill to its 
sponsor in the House with the hope of 
embarrassing the President. 


DEMOTIONS IN PROSPECT 


William M. Jardine, the new Secretary 
of Agriculture, who took the oath of of- 
fice during the week, was a member of 
the commission which drafted the admin- 
istration bill. It is felt that he cannot 
overlook the grave conduct of his bureau 
chief. With him to positions of less re- 
sponsibility are to go a number of men 
who have held high places in the depart- 
ment, according to rumor. 

Those officials of the department who 
were so active in pushing the export 
corporation bill against the wishes of the 
administration are said to be among 
those sure to be transferred or demoted. 
Many embarrassments were caused the 
administration during the first session of 
the Congress just adjourned by the fre- 
quent appearance before congressional 
committees and at conventions of agricul- 
tural organizations of Department of 
Agriculture experts, so-called or other- 
wise, in arguments and pleas for the en- 
actment of the McNary-Haugen bill. 

Secretary Jardine is looked to as a 
sound leader and unafraid, ready and 
determined to lead the farmers of the 
country back onto the road of safe eco- 
nomics. He was opposed to the export 
corporation bill, and said so at a time 
when it was almost worth the reputation 
of any man holding high position in a 
wheat — to express himself 
against price fixing for the farmer. 


FATE OF THE DECIMAL WEIGHT BILL 


The decimal weight bill, behind which 
the most of the flour millers of the coun- 


try were united, failed of passage. Prob- 
ably the reason is not hard to find. The 
fault would appear to lie in the fact that 
its sponsor did not have the fullest ap- 
preciation of what his measure meant to 
a great industry, and what it meant per- 
haps to the consumer. 

A misfortune of Congress is that its 
organization revolves around a rule of 
seniority. Many chairmanships of com- 
mittees go to men who do not understand 
the subjects in the study of which they 
are called upon to assume leadership. 
The decimal weight bill was reported 
from committee early enough in the 
Sixty-eighth Congress to have had final 
approval long before adjournment. 

Had a representative of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Kansas, Missouri or Flor- 
ida been in charge of the bill, its passage 
would have been sure. Or had the bill 
been pending before the important com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, which is one of the hardest work- 
ing committees of the House, it is safe 
to venture that something would have 
been done. 

The committee on coinage, weights and 
measures does not perform enough actual 
labor for its members to learn how to 
work. Lack of practice makes it ineffi- 
cient, and its inefficiency is deadly. It is 
too bad that busy business men should 
be called upon to drop their work in 
widely separated sections of the country 
to come to Washington to appear before 
a committee which does not take them 
seriously because, to begin with, it does 
not take itself seriously. 

The bill no doubt will be reintroduced 
at the next Congress, but it cannot be 
passed unless those manufacturers who 
are interested in it place some one on the 
job here steadily to see that the matter 
is not allowed to lag. After all, there is 
convincing evidence every now and then 
that the lobbyist is an essential to legis- 
lation. 


FREIGHT RATE INVESTIGATION 


The next most important move of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will be 
to take up a general investigation of 
freight rates on agricultural products. 
It will proceed under direction of a reso- 
lution passed by Congress declaring ag- 
riculture to be a basic industry and, con- 
sequently, entitled to first consideration 
in the adjustment of transportation rates 
on its commodities. 

It is learned that the Commission is 
ready to go ahead at once with the in- 
quiry, which is to be nationwide. Al- 
ready requests are coming from certain 
sections of the country for preferred con- 
sideration. The middle western, north- 
western and western intermountain states 
think that the Commission should turn 
its attention to them at the very start. 
It is pointed out that these regions, 
owing to their great distance from pri- 
mary markets, pay more to the railroads 
than other sections of the country. 

The Commission has not promised to 
take up these far away sections first, and 
the reason is obvious. When. the Commis- 
sion has completed its investigation and 
is ready to report, the readjustments 
found justified, if any, will all be an- 
nounced at one time. The action of the 
Commission will be told in one report. 
Idaho, which asks lower rates to the Co- 
lumbia River gateway, and those south 
central states which think that they 
should have concessions to Gulf ports 
that will help them to do away with the 
all-rail haul to the East will have to 
wait until the Commission can decide 
what is best for all of the country. 





Bread in Great Britain is made prin- 
cipally from yeast manufactured by dis- 
tillers. It is estimated that 100 tons 
yeast of this kind are used daily in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales. 





































































































TO CONTROL OCEAN FREIGHTS 

The Hon. T. A. Low, minister of trade 
and commerce in the Canadian govern- 
ment, has presented a bill in Parliament 
that has for its purpose disruption of the 
present system of fixing ocean freight 
rates on Canadian products bound for 
British markets. The bill proposes a 
subsidy to a new and independent line 
of steamships to operate between Cana- 
dian and British ports. On this line the 
government will have control of freight 
and passenger rates. 

Mr. Low’s speech in presenting the bill 
bristled with figures showing the dispar- 
ity between present and past rates from 
Canadian ports, the excess shown 
amounting in cases to several hundred 
per cent. Flour was one subject that 
particularly attracted the minister, who 
is himself a miller, and if his proposals 
have their intended effect the Canadian 
milling industry will never again have to 
complain of conditions in respect to 
ocean freights sych as existed in the pe- 
riod following the war. 


TORONTO 

Spring wheat flour has been unsteady. 
Prices advanced 30c bbl on Tuesday, 
dropped 30c on Wednesday and another 
30c on Friday, all due to the course of 
the wheat market. Under the circum- 
stances, sales were abnormally light. No 
one wants to operate on such a market. 
Quotations, with comparison: 


March 7 Feb, 28 
WOOS ccsces . $10.80 $11.10 
Patents . 10,55 10.85 
Seconds 10.30 10.60 
Export ngewe . 10.10 10.40 
First clears . ‘ - 9.20 9.50 
Low grade es cc ee 8.30 
Feed flour 5.60 5.60 


Foregoing prices are basis per barrel 
of 98 lbs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
Montreal freights, less 10c bbl for cash, 
plus cartage if performed. Bakers tak- 
ing large quantities are allowed a dis- 
count of 20c bbl. 

Winters followed springs. Offerings 
are small, and there is no pressure to do 
business. Since a week ago 90 per cent 
patents have declined 50c bbl. Quota- 
tions, March 7: standard quality 90 per 
cent patents $7.75 bbl, in secondhand 
jute bags, car lots, basis Montreal 
freights. 

Sales of springs for export were ad- 
versely affected by the wild gyrations of 
wheat. Millers sold only catch trade lots. 
There was no steady buying, and no 
large lots were booked. Quotations, 
March 7: standard brands of export pat- 
ents 58s 3d per sack of 280 lbs, in 180-Ib 
jute bags, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or 
Glasgow, March seaboard, seven day 
terms; April-May-June, 6d over. 

Ontario soft winters are out of the 
running for export. The price millers 
have to ask is too high in comparison 
with what Glasgow and other markets 
can pay. About 50s was the price on 
March 7 per 280 lbs, c.i.f. United King- 
dom. 


CEREALS 


Cereal products are holding at old 
prices. Production of oatmeal in Cana- 
dian mills is much lower than is usual at 
this time of the year, and rolled oats also 
show reduced figures, though not to the 
same extent as oatmeal. Quotations, 
March 7: rolled oats, in 90-lb jute bags, 
$8 bbl, in mixed car lots to the trade; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. Wholesale buyers get a dis- 
count of 20c bbl from these prices. 

Canadian mills are finding exporting 
trade difficult. Their prices are out of 
line with bids, and no business is being 
done. Quotations are not available. 

Oat hulls are in poor demand. Nomi- 
nally these are quoted at $16 ton, Mont- 
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real, and $17, Boston, in bags, car lots, 
delivered. 
WHEAT 


After showing further strength the 
first two days of the week, western spring 
wheat broke badly and by Friday had 
lost far more than its earlier gain. Quo- 
tations, March 7: No. 1 northern, on 
track, Bay ports, $2.0342 bu, a decline of 
14c since a week ago; other grades at 
Winnipeg spreads. 

Ontario winter wheat weakened and 
by Friday night was 5c under previous 
week. Mills on March 7 were paying 
$1.60@1.70 bu for milling grades in wag- 
onloads at their doors, and 5c over the 
street price for car lots on track at coun- 
try shipping points. 

CHARLES E, MERILEES 


Among the millers of Ontario, Can., 
few have had a wider or more varied 
experience than 
Charles E. Merilees, 
who is at present in 
charge of the plant 
of the T. H. Taylor 
Co., Ltd., Chatham. 
This is a 650-bbl 
plant, the products 
of which have been 
known in the prov- 
inces of eastern 
Canada for many 
years. Mr. Merilees 
has been a_ miller 
since his boyhood, 
having learned the 
business with his fa- 
ther at Blakeney, 
Ont. His activities 
in the Canadian 
trade have been con- 
fined largely to the 
province of Ontario, 
where he has worked 
in all the different 
branches of his trade, and in a number 
of plants. Mr. Merilees represents a 
type of Canadian miller that is rapidly 
disappearing before the march of mod- 
ern improvements and modern systems 
of plant organization. 


COARSE GRAINS 


A fairly good business is being done in 
coarse grains. Prices for all lines de- 
clined during the week. Quotations, 
March 7: No. 3 Canadian western oats 
64c bu, c.i.f., track, Bay ports; No. 2 
American yellow corn $1.38 bu, basis 
Toronto freights; No. 3 Ontario oats 53 
@57c, country points, according to 
freights; malting barley, 80@85c; rye, 
$1.30@1.35; standard screenings, $27.50 
ton, track, Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Freight rates for ocean space for flour 
are unchanged. Not much space is being 
booked. Quotations, March 7: London, 
Liverpool, Manchester 21c; Glasgow, 
Belfast, Dublin 22c; Hull, Leith, New- 
castle 28c; Aberdeen, 3lc; Dundee, 30c; 
Antwerp, Hamburg, Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam 22c; Danzig, 31c; Copenhagen, 
27c; Helsingfors, 3lc; Stockholm, 30c,— 
March-April shipment. 


RAILWAY FREIGHT RATES 


There is now some certainty that Ca- 
nadian railway freight rates will shortly 
undergo complete general revision, with 
equalization on a basis that will give 
every part of the country and every in- 
dustry a square deal. Under the exist- 
ing system, which has been built up piece- 
meal, many unfair and discriminatory 
rates have been established. 

‘As a result, complaints are numerous 
and even legal actions have arisen in the 
process of securing adjustment. With 
the country itself in direct ownership 
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and control of the larger part of the total 
railway mileage, Parliament has been 
forced into the struggle, and the govern- 
ment expects at the present session to 
bring in a bill for the “equalization of 
freight rates between provinces and lo- 
calities.” s 


NOTES 


A. C. McLeod, of the McLeod Milling 
Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont., visited Toronto 
last Thursday. 

F. J. Sullivan, manager at Toronto for 
the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., makers 
of mill machinery, visited Montreal last 
week on business. 


The output of butter and cheese in 
Canada is mounting rapidly, and reflects 
itself in a higher consumption of mill- 
feed than ever before. 

In the six months of the current crop 
year to Feb. 28 the domestic price for 
top patent spring wheat flour in Canada 
rose from $7.90 bbl to $11.10, a total of 
$3.20. 

Canada has lately so built up her ex- 
porting trade in products of the country 
that the excess over imports amounts 
now to something more than $270,000,000 
per year. 

Public ownership of railways in Can- 
ada is succeeding under the leadership 
of Sir Henry Thornton. In 1924 the 
Canadian National Railways increased 
their net operating revenue by over 
$1,500,000. 

Since the opening of this crop year on 
Sept. 1, 1924, prices of Canadian export 
patent spring wheat flour have risen from 
$6.25 bbl, seaboard basis, to $9.35. The 
highest point of the crop year was 
reached on Jan. 28, when the seaboard 
price was $10.10 bbl. 


Announcement was lately made in Can- 
ada of the purchase by the Royal Bank 
of Canada of the capital stock of the 
Bank of Central and South America, 
which has a paid up capital stock of 
$5,000,000 and a total of 17 branches in 
the countries where it operates. The 
Royal Bank of Canada has long since 
ceased to be a strictly Canadian concern. 
For many years it has operated branches 
in the West Indies and neighboring parts 
of South America. In more distant fields 
it has branches in Brazil, Argentina and 
Uruguay. These banking facilities have 
grown out of the development of Cana- 
dian trade with Central and South 
America, which includes a considerable 
and growing volume of flour business. 


WINNIPEG 

A condition bordering on almost com- 
plete stagnation characterizes the flour 
trade of western Canada at present. On 
March 6, millers here reduced the price 
of flour 55c bbl, which applies to all 
grades. While the market continues in 
its present unsettled state, improved 
buying cannot be expected. The export 
situation is about the same. While a 
little inquiry is coming through, actual 
new business is very scarce. rumors 
of a further large order for flour for 
shipment to Russia have not materialized. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
Cig were quoted March 7 at $10.15 
bbl, jute, seconds at $9.55, and first clears 
at $7.95, Fort William basis, sight draft; 
cotton, 15c over this basis. Alberta 

ints 10@30c over, and British Colum- 

ia and Pacific Coast points 30@50c over. 
Bakers purchasing their requirements in 
prices. 

Rolled oats and oatmeal are extremely 
dull. Domestic business continues very 
light, and demand for export account is 
limited. Quotations, March 7: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.25, and oatmeal, in 
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98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats, 
delivered to the trade. 
Considerable fluctuations have marked 


the present session of the Winnipeg 
wheat market, and trading has been er 
ratic. At midweek, prices reached their 
peak, when liquidation became very 
heavy. This resulted in a break of more 
than 10c. The cash market has been dull. 
A considerable quantity of tough grain 
is now coming through, but offerings of 
the contract grades continue light. 

Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William: 


-— Futures— 
Cash May July 
Be BD onccsesed $2.02% $2.04% $2.01 
March 3 2.05% 2.07% 2.03% 
Se, © es icvess 2.00% 2.02% 1.98% 
March 5 ........ 2.00% 2.02% 1.99 
BGG © nceccves 1.89% 1.91% 1.88% 
March 7 1.86% 1.88% 1.84% 


In sympathy with wheat, the coarse 
grain market shows a weaker tendency. 
Very little trading has been done in 
oats, but barley was fairly active at 
times. Buying of rye has decreased, and 
Friday’s closing price on this grain 
showed a decline of nearly 10c. Flax- 
seed is not wanted, the crushing interests 
being out of the market at present. Mill- 
ing and export demand for the coarse 
grains was lacking throughout the ses- 
sion. Quotations, March 7: No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, 54%c bu; barley, 
874c; rye, $1.42%; flaxseed, $2.561. 


NOTES 


A further distribution, approximating 
$25,000,000, has been made by the three 
provincial wheat pools to their members. 
This second payment represents 35c bu, 
and indicates that some 70,500,000 bus 
wheat have so far been handled. 


One of the first signs of spring in 
western Canada is the arrival of groups 
of settlers from the British Isles, and 
other parts of Europe, to engage in agri- 
cultural work. These arrivals are be- 
coming more frequent, and immigration 
officials are busy allocating the workers 
to various parts of the western provinces. 

His many Winnipeg friends are wel- 
coming John W. Horn, assistant general 
manager Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., on his return from the Pacific 
Coast, where he has been convalescing 
after a bad breakdown. Mr. Horn 
reached Winnipeg on Monday of last 
week, and states he is feeling very much 
better. 


According to statistics furnished by 
the board of grain commissioners, Fort 
William, the movement of grain during 
the month of February was exceptionally 
heavy. Total inspections of all grains for 
the month amounted to 12,544 cars, of 
which 8,974 were wheat. The report 
states that much of the grain now coming 
through is “no grade,” due to excess 
of moisture. 


F. S. Archibald, director of experi- 
mental farms in Canada, speaking in Ot- 
tawa recently, stated that a five bushel 
per acre increase in production of wheat 
in Canada is possible within the next 10 
years. Speaking of the agricultural 
losses, due to uncontrollable factors, Mr. 
Archibald stated that, in 1923, wheat rust 
in western Canada caused a loss to farm- 
ers of nearly $40,000,000. 


With the approach of spring and seed- 
ing time, western Canadian agricultural 
circles are again bringing forward the 
discussion of the merits and demerits of 
Kota wheat for milling purposes. Many 
farmers are of the opinion that this 
wheat possesses first class milling qual- 
ities, but owing to the discrimination in 
price against it, which averages 16@20c, 
they have not held any for seeding pur- 
poses. Analysts and chemists connected 
with the large western Canadian milling 
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companies are being asked to furnish in- 
formation as regards its milling and bak- 


ing qualities. 
G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

During the early part of last week 
spring Wheat flour prices advanced 20c, 
and remained firm and steady to the 
close. A few sales to European buyers 
were recorded for shipment this month 
bul. on the whole, business both locally 

| for export account was small. 

Closing prices on March 7: first pat- 
en!. $11.10 bbl, seconds $10.60, bakers 
$1.40, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for 
ce . 
inter wheat flour was quiet through- 
ou. the week, with but little local de- 
mud, Offerings are. not heavy, but are 
ev ial to demand. Closing prices, March 

ir lots, $8.35@8.45 bbl, secondhand 
ex-track; broken lots, $8.65@8.75, 

( tore. 
loderate trade passed in rolled oats, 
| prices closed unchanged on March 
{ $4.10 per 90-Ib bag, delivered. Corn 
was also quiet. Closing prices, 


ch 7, $8.10 bbl, jute, delivered. 
A. E. Perxs. 
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mand for budvutent flour is very 
. owing to seasonal slackening of 
co.sumption. Prices, in consequence, are 
larzely nominal. There has been no 
cl age since a week ago in buckwheat 
prices. 
iINNEAPOLIS.—Offerings of buckwheat 
ive light and demand quiet. Prices: 
J nese buckwheat $2.10@2.15 cwt, sil- 
ver hull and mixed $2.05@2.10. 
iipwaukEE.—Trade in buckwheat is 
ex!remely limited, due to the scarcity of 
rings. Demand, however, is of no 
moment, shippers buying practically 
nothing and local consumption being 
ligible. Prices are largely nominal. 
lhe market suffered from the collapse 
wheat, and is nominally 15c cwt lower. 
Closing quotations, March 7: silver hull, 
.10@2.15 ewt; Japanese, $2.20@2.25. 
Cuicaco.—There is practically no de- 
ind for buckwheat flour in this market. 
Wholesale distributors say their stocks 
e moving slowly, and that no fresh pur- 
ses are necessary for the present. 
\iedium white was quoted March 7 at 
33.85 ewt, car lots, Chicago. 
Burrato.—There was only a limited 
emand for buckwheat last week. A few 
orders from country mills and feeders 
ere filled at $2.45 cwt. 
loronto.—Demand for buckwheat is 
or, and prices are 2c bu lower. On 
‘larch 7 Canadian sellers were asking 80 
Sse bu for good quality buckwheat, in 
car lots, on track, country points in On- 
tario, according to freights. 





fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
e following table shows stocks of grain 
ore at above points for week ending 
7, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
450 


vator— 


idated .... 878 604 42 
‘ O cacdcncds 510 312 198 
n Growers .. 811 959 432 


rt William ... 486 402 228 

















hereeys Sve 1,969 1,010 373 410 

. @areee 3,886 2,031 888 eee 

rt Arthur ...0. 599 526 17 eee 

Can, Gev's’ icsces 539 203 143 1,028 

sk. Co-op. No. 1 3,314 570 151 352 

. k. Co-op. No. 3 2,426 538 97 198 

Private elevators. 10,905 4,924 2,541 730 

; THOM ivdcasds 26,324 12,077 6,110 3,168 

1CAl ABO ....e0e 51,402 56,790 1,012 748 

CelIpts .....60. 2,131 702 244 67 

Rail shipments... 661 194 27 25 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

_ Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 

No. 1 hard ..... 4 Durum ......... 1,448 

No. 1 northern..2,534 Kota .......... 46 

No, 2 northern..2,675 Winter ......... 2 

No. 3 northern..2,028 Special bin .... 146 

No. 4 DR ones0n9 <s 2,070 

Private ....... 10,905 

Total ....... 26,324 

Oats— Bus 

BBE cccsccsee 1,249 

Others ......... 940 

Private ........ 4,924 

Total ....006 12,078 








Olive oil cahemon in nine countries 
surrounding the Mediterranean basin 
amounted to 790,630 short tons in 1924, 
compared with 677,349 produced in the 
Same countries in 1923. 
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A better flour demand developed on 
the break of last Saturday. The fluctua- 
tions of the week were so frequent and 
so marked, ard millers’ prices progressed 
and receded so much accordingly, that 
buyers were unable to keep up with the 
trend. Quotations here showed a drop of 
85c for the week. On the first drop of 
35c little interest was shown, but with the 
later ones it was the consensus of opinion 
that the bottom had been reached and, 
fearing that the next swing would make 
a new high, buyers filled their immediate 
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NEW YORK 

It is hard to imagine any city retain- 
ing a title of a “leading market” for any 
length of time with as few sales for mill 
shipment as were made here last week. 
Indeed, to use the word “few” in con- 
nection with them is almost an exaggera- 
tion, so widely separated were they. 
Business has almost come to a standstill 
though no one can be justly blamed. 

Bakers had just been educated to re- 
gard the high levels with some confidence 
when the breaks came, and so erratic has 
the market been ever since, up 6c and 
then off 4c, that they are now reluctant 
to buy a barrel of flour they do not 
absolutely need or, in fact, to buy even 
what they do need from the mills. 

The bulk of the trade during the week 
has been on resale flour, for mill ship- 
ment, but on the basis of contracts that 
have changed hands. While one or two 
brokers refuse to handle this type of 
business, in all too many cases a broker 
or mill representative endeavors to dis- 
pose of a car or two for his customers 
at 50@75c below the mill’s present ask- 
ing price. Some merchants, for example, 
have flour contracted for at $8.75 for 
which the mill now must ask $10, and 
so, even after taking a moderate profit 
and offering the salesman a like amount, 
the resale price is still low enough to be 
attractive. 

While, in general, quotations are high, 
—spring standard patents, for example, 
ranging $9.70@10.10 ;—buyers’ ideas are 
a long way from this if, in fact, they 
have any ideas at all on this subject. 
The present situation therefore seems 
just one of those unfortunate times that 
come about every so often in the flour 
business, and during which every one has 
to keep a finger on the pulse and pray 
for a speedy recovery. 

It is a Herculean task to try to get 
shipping instructions from some buyers, 
and a few indications are cropping up 
of what may be expected from “not so 
reliable” customers. 

Export is quiet, except for routine 
business. Rumors of Russian purchases 
have died out, and the market is without 
feature. 

General quotations, March 6: spring 
fancy patents $9.70@10.35, standard pat- 
ents $9.30@9. 65, clears $8.60@9. 20; hard 
winter short patents $9.60@ 10.30, 
straights $8.90@9.60; soft winter 
straights, $8.75@9.10; rye, $8.45@8.85,— 
all in jute. Receipts, 312,616 bbls; ex- 
ports, 42,998. 

WHEAT 


Price fluctuations were sharp. The 
close of the week showed large export 
operations, chiefly of spring wheat for 
United Kingdom markets. Quotations, 
March 6: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$2.084,; No. 1 dark spring, cif, domes- 
tic, $2.22%; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $2.0614; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export $2.2114; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $2.08. Re- 
ceipts, 981,400. bus; exports, 843,601. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The corn market during the week 
showed irregularity, then moved largely 
in sympathy with wheat. Quotations, 
March 6: No. 2 yellow $1.4314, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.401%4; No. 2 mixed, $1.42%. Re- 
ceipts, 13,500 bus. 

Oats followed wheat and corn without 
-_ endent feature. Quotations, March 

o. 2 white, 63c; No. 3 white, 61%4c. 
hee Bed 390,000 bus; exports, 160,456. 


BOSTON FLOUR CLUB DINES 

The Boston Flour and Grain Club held 
its annual banquet Tuesday, March 3, 
at the City Club, attended by about 150 
members and guests. The affair actually 
began in the afternoon with a bowling 
and billiard contest, which lasted until 
the end of the day, when the contestants 


needs. The output for the week was 
probably not affected by the buying hesi- 
tation of the fore part of the week. This 
is partly accounted for, it is understood, 
by the fact that certain Buffalo mills 
are working on a big flour order from 
Russia. 

The best quotations to be obtained on 
Kansas patents under present unsettled 
conditions were $10@10.20, and for 
standards $9.40@9.80. 


and others ascended to one of the upper 
rooms, where the dinner was served. 

While this was being disposed of, vocal 
entertainment of the “congregational” 
variety helped to liven things up, and 
immediately following this some vaude- 
ville artists appeared, which added fur- 
ther to the merriment. 

President George W. Gilmore acted as 
toastmaster, and the guests and speak- 


ers were Dr. H. H. Crane. D. K. Wed- Buffalo quotations, March 7: fancy 
A , patents, $10@10.10; bakers patent, $9.80 
fav, Jomgh A. Mekben end Welter @9.90; first clears, $8.90@9; second 


Quackenbush. 

The members of the entertainment 
committee are H. N. Vaughn, W. B. 
Hanna, R. W. MacDonald, J. J. King, A. 
F. Hopkins, N. S. Silbert, and W. G. 
Torrey. 


clears, $6.50; rye, $8.25@8.30 for white, 
$7.90@8 for medium, and $7@7.05 for 
dark. Semolina, 55¢c, bulk. 

Rochester quotations in less than car 
lots, for the same date, in %’s, paper: 
fancy patents, $11.40@11.50; bakers, 

a a $10.75@11; white winter pastry, $11.20@ 

A combination luncheon and card 11.30; graham, $10.90@11; rye, $9.75@ 
party is to be held by the Bakers’ Club, 9.95, 

March 14. Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 

Frank R. Seaver, of Springfield, Mass., to The Northwestern Miller: 

O. 


visited his brothers, J. E. and F. Weekly Flour Pet. 
Seaver, last week. capacity output of ac- 
. ™ bbls bbls tivity 

Harold Anderson, vice president Na- March 1-7 ...... 238,000 202,360 85 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, stopped Previous week ... 238,000 192,656 80 
TOOT OHO oc ccsses 166,500 114,384 68 


in New York on his way to Philadelphia. 

Cars of flour at terminals last week 
numbered 1,440; in the previous week 
there were 1,385 here, and in the same 
week a year ago 1,387. 

Congratulations are in order to Monroe 
Wellerson, floor representative of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., on the recent ar- 
rival in his family of a daughter. 

Construction of the new cake bakery 
for Thomas Roulston, Brooklyn, is pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily, and it is expected 
the building will be finished in August. 

The Ward Baking Corporation has 
given notice of the payment on April 
1 of a quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent on the outstanding preferred stock. 

W. C. Duncan, export manager at New 
York for the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., visited Baltimore last week. Doug- 
las Campbell, of the Toronto office of 
the mill, was here for several days. 

W. H. Stokes, of the Stokes Milling 
Co., Watertown, S. D., spent some time 
in New York last week, making his head- 
quarters at the office of the Harry E. 
White Co., which handles the account 
here. 

The death of J. C. F. Jacoby was re- 
ported on the exchange recently. Mr. 
Jacoby was the son of Samuel Jacoby, 
one of the founders of Jacoby & Bogert, 
now Bogert & Greenbank, flour brokers, 
New York. 

Michael A. Toomey, Jr., of the London 
firm of Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., 
sailed for home March 7 on the steamer 
Northwestern Miller. Mr. Toomey had 
been in Canada for about six months, 
but spent the week previous to sailing in 
New York. 

Visitors last week in the office of J. 
N. Claybrook included H. L. Beecher, 

resident and general manager Eagle 

oon Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., Walter 

E. Fuller, Boston representative for the 

mill, and Morris Kaplan, a flour jobber 
of Lawrence, Mass. 

The Corn Products Refining Co. re- 
ports a net income, for the year ended 
Dec..31, 1924, of $10,899,296, which, after 
preferred dividends, is equal to $3.61 a 
share of $25 par value, and which com- 
pares with $10,471,559, or $17.54 a share 
of $100 par value, in 1923. 

Any one who had to climb from the 
main floor of the Produce Exchange to 
the top floor on March 2 realized that 
New York had been visited by an honest- 
to-goodness earthquake. Its tremors on 
Saturday night put all elevators out of 
order, so if this happened often the view 
from the upper floors would soon be sac- 
rificed for the convenience of the lower. 


The bad break in futures on Saturday 
brought in considerable flour business, 
and an active interest in cash wheat de- 
veloped. 

The continued light receipts of corn 
and the rapid fluctuations of the futures 
curtailed business on Saturday. No. 3 
yellow sold at $1.31 and No. 4 yellow 
at $1.26% on Friday. 

Receipts of oats were running very 
light. Inquiry was good all through the 
week, and sales were made at 591%4,@60c 
for No. 2 whites on Friday. 

Inquiry continues light for barley, and 
receipts were also limited. Offerings in 
store, ex-lake, of 48-lb malting are held 
at $1.02, and 46-lb at $1.01. 

Domestic demand was negligible for 
rye, and stocks here are offered for sale. 

Stocks of wheat in store here increased 
112,477 bus, and the afloat shows a de- 
crease of 755,051. Total grain holdings 
here: in store, wheat, 7,639,563 bus, corn 
1,693,262, oats 2,108,359, barley 960,654, 
rye 720,717; afloat in storage boats, 
wheat, American 5,785,719, Canadian 4,- 
491,153; oats, 3,466,842; rye, American, 
1,767,000. 

NOTES 


C. C. Lewis, head of the Lewis Grain 
Corporation, has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Chicago. 

Arthur T. Safford, representative for 
the Niagara Falls Milling Co. at Boston, 
visited Riley E. Pratt, of the Superior 
Elevator Co., last week. 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager for Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, 
Minn., was a guest of Henry C. Veatch, 
of the Kansas Milling Co. office here, last 
week. 

W. B. Leet, Binghamton representa- 
tive for the Washburn Crosby Co., and 
George Hubbard, superintendent of 
transportation at the Minneapolis office, 
were here last week. 

Miss Agnes O’Malley, secretary to 
Harold Tweeden, in charge of the Buf- 
falo office of the Cargill Grain Co., has 
returned from a five weeks’ trip to the 
West Indies, Jamaica and South Ameri- 
can points. 

The Washburn Crosby Co. is to make 
extensive additions to its Buffalo plant. 
The company officials are not prepared 
to divulge details of the contemplated 
improvements, but intimate that an an- 
nouncement may be forthcoming withi 
a fortnight. 

George B. Wood, of the Seymour 
Wood Grain Co., accompanied by A. S. 
MacDonald, of the MacDonald Commis- 
sion Co., Boston, attended last week’s 
session of the arbitration appeals com- 
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mittee of the National Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 

The home of Spencer Kellogg, Jr., of 
the Kellogg Elevator Co., at 128 Lincoln 
Parkway, was damaged $50,000 by fire 
that originated from a burning log fall- 
ing from the fireplace. The flames were 
confined to the studio room, and the dam- 
age principally was to works of art. 

The Buffalo office of the New York 
state workmen’s compensation bureau has 
awarded $1,032 to J. E. Griffin, this city, 
for injuries suffered while in the employ 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. He 
was cleaning an oil hole in the end of a 
‘tonveyor, and caught his hand in the 
gears, losing one finger and part of an- 
other. 

Paul Werner, 83 years old, and one of 
the pioneer residents of Buffalo, died 
here last week. He was the father of 
Henry P. Werner, president of the H-O 
Cereal Co., and was connected with his 
son in the operation of the big Buffalo 
plant for many years. He was a native 
of Alsace-Lorraine and came to Buffalo 
when 10 years old. 

A stiff bread price war is reported 
from Gloversville, N. Y., and vicinity 
between two of the largest distributors 
in that section. One is said to be offer- 
ing a 11%-lb loaf free with each loaf of 
the same size purchased at 10c, making 
the final price 5c a loaf. The smaller 
bakers attempted to follow the cut, but 
soon saw the futility of so doing and 
are about to return to their former 
schedule of prices. 

The Niagara Falls power interests 
have not yet taken up their option upon 
the property of*the Cataract City Mill- 
ing Co. at Niagara Falls, but a definite 
announcement as to whether the sale is 
to go through will be made by March 
16, according to George J. Colpoys, of 
the milling company. The power people 
desire the milling property, as well as the 
adjoining plant of the Pettebone Cata- 
ract Paper Co., for enlargement of elec- 
tric power output in that locality. 

M. A. McCartiry. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour is having a hard time owing to 
the antics of wheat. Generally speaking, 
buyers are discouraged, demoralized and 
afraid of their shadows, and in instances 
have been glad to resell at cost stock for 
which at the time the mills were asking 
$1.25 bbl more money. Prices are very 
unsettled and entirely nominal, with 
springs and hard winters practically un- 
salable and with the limited trading in 
near-by soft winter straight for the week 
done at $8.50@8.75 in secondhand cot- 
tons. It was a weak, mushy market at 
the wind-up, with no life in any direction. 

Closing prices, March 7, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk: spring first patent $9.65@9.90, 
standard patent $9.15@9.40; hard winter 
short patent $9.40@9.65, straight $8.90@ 
9.15; soft winter short patent $9.15@ 
9.40, straight (near-by) $8.40@8.65; rye 
flour, white $8.35@8.60, dark $7.10@7.35. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
26,015 bbl, 10,009 of which were destined 
for export. Week’s exports were 9,169 
bbls. 

Cash wheat in the local market is 14%2c 
lower than a week ago, or 338¢c down from 
the late top and %c up from the bottom, 
with practically no No. 2 red winter avail- 
able for export and quotations referring 
exclusively to domestic grain. Closing 
prices, March 7: spot No. 2 red winter, 
domestic, $1.87; spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic, $1.87. 

Of the 297,752 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending March 7, 290,805 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
302,561 bus, of which 144,507 were domes- 
tic and 158,054 Canadian. Receipts of 
Canadian wheat for the week were 104,- 
135 bus. Receipts of southern wheat 
from July 3, 1924, to March 7, 1925, were 
1,043,735 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, March 7: corn, 
domestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.40 asked; 
oats, No. 2 white domestic 62c, No. 3 
white domestic 60c; rye, No. 2 spot 
$1.52%, or 17%c down for the week. 


NOTES 


Exports from here last week included 
9,169 bbls flour, 302,561 bus wheat, 396,- 
975 rye, 120,000 barley and 24,558 malt. 
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William E. Harris, of W. E. Harris 
& Son, grain, has gone to Florida for a 
month to recuperate, accompanied by his 
wife. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian spring 
wheat, $2.25 bu; Canadian winter wheat, 
$1.95; domestic wheat, $2.10; corn, $1.60; 
rye, $1.75; barley, $1.15; oats, 80c. 

The new steamer Kéenigen Preussen 
arrived here last week on her maiden trip 
from Kéenigsberg, Germany, and after 
discharging a consignment of wood pulp 
proceeded to New York to load Canadian 
flour for Russia. 

Receipts of grain here last week were 
297,752 bus wheat, 11,491 corn, 13,729 
oats and 111,850 rye; stocks at the close, 
3,435,012 bus wheat, 72,802 corn, 269,851 
oats, 6,873,826 rye, 352,746 barley, 14,062 
buckwheat and 4,437 malt. 

Charles A. Ruth was last week re- 
elected superintendent of the maritime 
department of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce. He has a record of being 
connected with the department for 30 
years and as superintendent for 25. 

Elmore B. Jeffery, formerly head of 
the City Baking Co. and other local bak- 
eries, but now president Equitable Trust 
Co. and Maryland Title Guarantee Co., 
has purchased a residence in Roland 
Park, a suburb of Baltimore, at a cost 
of about $60,000. 

S. W. Hershey, of the Hershey Milling 
Co., York, Pa., was on ’change here at 
the close of last week conversing with 
local flour buyers. He said among other 
things that there was plenty of wheat 
back in his part of the country, and that 
he would like to sell two of his three 
mills. 

John C. Gimpel, who six years ago left 
the grain inspection department of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce to be- 
come chief grain inspector of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Newport News, Va., 
has returned to this city and is open for 
another engagement, because of the clos- 
ing of the elevator at the Virginia port. 

Among recent visitors to this market 
were H. D. Carter, representing the Ca- 
nadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
New York; Lee F. Graybill, treasurer 
and manager The Warwick Co., millers, 
Massillon, Ohio; W. S. Preyer, sales 
manager Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co; 
N. C. Green and L. J. Oldfin, of James 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd., grain, Toronto, 
Ont. 

The Baltimore Flour Club will hold 
its annual meeting, election and dinner 
at the Hotel Rennert on the evening of 
March 25—Maryland Day. The wives, 
daughters and sweethearts of the mem- 
bers have been invited to be present, and 
music and dancing will be among the 
features of the occasion. The speakers 
and guests will include United States 
Commissioner Supplee, of this city, and 


‘several flour club men from a distance. 


The Swedish steamer Hedrun is now 
here loading about 50,000 bbls Canadian 
flour in 140-lb jutes, and the steamer 
Bellerby is due to arrive next week to 
load a similar amount. Both cargoes are 
for the Soviet government, and are being 
furnished by the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., J. George Oehrl, local 
representative, while the Robert Ramsay 
Co., of this city, is supplying the ships. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Flour is unsettled and lower, with the 
sharp drop in wheat causing buyers to 
withdraw from the market aside from 
making such purchases as are absolutely 
necessary to supply pressing needs. Their 
stocks are generally small, but they 
are reluctant to operate except at greater 
concessions than the mills are willing to 
allow. Receipts of flour for the week 
ending March 7 were 9,823,628 Ibs in 
sacks. Exports, 1,500 sacks to Leith and 
5,200 to London. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, March 7: spring first 
patents $10.25@10.50, standard patent 
$9.75@ 10.25, first clear $9.25@9.50; hard 
winter short patent $9.75@10.25, straight 
$9.25@9.75; soft winter straight $8.75@ 
9.50; rye flour, $8.90@9.25. 

The wheat market is weak and unset- 
tled, with prices 19c lower for the week. 
Receipts, 986,017 bus; exports, 1,892,586; 
stock, 2,430,309. Closing quotations, 





March 7: No. 2 red winter $1.90@k91, 
No. 3 $1.87@1.88, No. 4 $1.85@1.86, No. 5 
$1.82@1.83; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.90@1.91. 

Coarse grains, March 7: corn, No. 2 
yellow $1.401%2,@1.41%2, No. 3 yellow 
$1.3542.@1.364%.; oats, No. 2 white 65@ 
66c, No. 3 6342.@64 ec. 

Corn goods were firmer early in the 
week, but closed quiet at revised prices. 
Offerings are light. Closing quotations, 
March 7, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: gran- 
ulated yellow and white meal, fancy, $3.60 
@3.70; white table meal, fancy $3.60@ 
3.70; pearl hominy and grits, $3.60@3.70. 

Oatmeal is in small supply and a shade 
firmer, but trade is quiet at $3.70@3.80 
per 100-lb sack for ground. 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circu- 
lar issued by the Commercial Exchange 
the receipts and exports of flour, wheat 
and corn in February were as ‘follows, 
with comparisons: 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
Receipts— bbis bus bus 
February, 1925. 266,894 4,699,295 144,749 
January, 1925 .. 245,639 4,347,401 103,837 
February, 1924. 201,568 2,689,094 534,405 
February, 1923. 250,202 3,955,739 1,660,008 
Exports— 
February, 1925. 36,768 4,759,717 ...... 
January, 1925... 59,039 4,339,942  ...... 
February, 1924. 41,863 2,866,118 591,437 
February, 1923. 40,559 3,262,915 1,504,813 
NOTES 


By auction 35 shares Horn & Hardart 
Baking Co. stock sold at 236. 

Mrs. A. B. Clemmer, wife of the secre- 
tary of the Commercial Exchange, died 
on March 5. 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager for Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., millers, Wa- 
seca, Minn., was recently on ’change. 

The stock of flour in public ware- 
houses on March 1 was 156,308 bbls, 
against 125,170 a month ago and 136,301 
on March 1, 1924. 

Walter T. Roach, resident manager of 
the International Mercantile Marine Co.’s 
offices in this city, has been appointed 
chairman of the anniversary committee 
of the Maritime Exchange appropriately 
to commemorate the golden jubilee of the 
exchange, which will be celebrated early 
in April. 

SamvE  S. Daniets. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Trade in flour continues slow, with 
buyers seemingly partly or fully supplied 
for the present. The drastic break in 
wheat prices had a deterring effect on 
prospective buyers, who are running low 
on stocks and must shortly come in for 
fresh supplies. The trade is working off 
old contracts, but one mill advises that 
holders are even lax in giving shipping 
instructions on such business. Mill ask- 
ing prices were lowered 50c bbl on pat- 
ent and 25c for clear, in the week ended 
March 7. 

A fair durum trade is reported. The 
mill booked some orders on the decline as 
well as after the market settled and be- 
came steady. No. 2 semolina, in cotton 
98's, f.o.b., mill, were quoted March 7 at 
54%2@5%c lb, durum patent c less. 

Rye flour continues dull, and only lo- 
cal buyers are showing interest. Quota- 
tions, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill, March 
7: pure white, $7.95, No. 2 straight $7.60, 
No. 3 dark $6.40, No. 5 blend $7.75, No. 
8 $6.65. 

Nominal prices, March 7, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1925 1924 
Family patent ....... $9.25@9.50 $6.40@6.65 
Bakers patent ....... 9.00@9.25 6.15@6.40 
First clear, jute ...... 8.25@8.50 6.00@5.25 


Second clear, jute .... 7.25@7.50 3.25 @3.65 

The wheat market was under liquida- 
tion, and suffered a drastic break, run- 
ning up to 18c in the May. No. 1 amber 
closed at $1.8134@2.073%,; No. 2 amber, 
$1.79%,@2.07%,; No. 1 dark northern, 
$1.7514@2.1384%; No. 2, $1.731%4@2.09%4 
No. 3, $1.714%,@2.054%4; No. 1 northern, 
$1.7444@1.98%2. 

The rye market registered a decline, 
running 16@18%4c. It broke in sympathy 
with weakness in wheat. Not to be out- 
done, the flaxseed market followed the 
breaking trend of wheat and other grains, 


‘ and showed losses ranging 16%,@17%4c 


in the active leaders in the week ending 
March 7. 
NOTES 
The ice in the harbor is more than two 
feet thick, and in the lake outside about 
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a foot, and extends as far as the eye can 
see. 

Elevator loadings to boats must await 
the arrival of vessels from the lower 
lakes, as practically all space in the har- 
bor is now filled. 


Several railroads have begun to re- 
ceive consignments of flour and feed 
from interior mills to be held in storage 
until lake boats are operating. 

The Purity Baking Co. is putting out a 
new loaf of bread and advertising it lib- 
erally under the name of “Taystee.” It 
is 16 inches long, the largest loaf sold in 
the city. 


B. Stockman, general manager Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., accompanied by 
Mrs. Stockman, has returned from a trip 
of several weeks to southern points and 
the East. 


The wheat market on March 9 showed 
more strength and an absence of the 
heavy and persistent selling of the pre- 
vious week. This gave rise to an impres- 
sion that the heavy liquidation has spent 
its force. 


There is no demand for vessel space, 
and agents are not showing much inter- 
est, most of them being away on vaca- 
tions. Shippers report no demand from 
the East and do not expect any until the 
cargoes in winter storage at Buffalo are 
cleared away. 


The annual report of Major E. H. 
Marks, United States engineer in charge 
of Duluth-Superior harbor, shows a total 
tonnage for 1924 of 45,416,956, making 
this point rank next to New York among 
American ports in tonnage. Some record 
cargoes of grain were carried during the 
year. The Schoonmaker took 472,387 bus 
wheat, the Hartwell 487,143 bus rye and 
the Amberg 608,000 bus oats. All these 
broke former records. 


) 


F, G. Carson. 
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Editor The Northwestern Miller: 

As numerous alarming crop reports 
from Kansas and Nebraska are now com- 
ing over private telegraph wires to the 
grain trade, and some of them are show- 
ing up in the daily press, the writer 
thought you might be interested in trac- 
ing. the exact location of this damaged 
territory and what this section has pro- 
duced in past years, thus placing it in its 
proper relationship to the Kansas crop 
as a whole. 

Crop reports are inclined to exaggerate 
areas in the average reader’s mind, and 
thus cause undue alarm. Kansas is a 
large state. Some sections have produced 
bumper crops every year, and nearly 
every year the writer has had an oppor- 
tunity to observe it, there have been some 
failures. 

The present condition has been appar- 
ent all winter, and though it is very dis- 
couraging to the farmer, miller and grain 
man in this section, its share in the whole 
crop is not so large as the statement “fif- 
teen of the largest producing counties in 
Kansas” might indicate. This section has 
always been the erratic producer, throw- 
ing the crop returns either way 15,000,000 
to 25,000,000 bus, but whenever the bal- 
ance of the state hds a good crop this 
section will produce a fair share. 


The backbone of Kansas hard wheat 
production, the 17 south central counties, 
and practically all of the northwestern 
section, is in as fine condition as it has 
been reported at any time, and bids fair 
to produce a very good crop. The reports 
will, however, continue to come, through 
March and April especially, if the weath- 
er is windy, and cause more or less ap- 
prehension among millers and grain men. 
During May and June the press and gen- 
eral reports are nearly always reversed 
speaking then of the wonderful prospects, 
and this year will very likely be much 
like many others in this respect. 

Very truly yours, 
Bartitett Frazier Co. or MINNEAPOLIS. 
A. W. Erickson. 
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FLOUR MILLER’S RIGHTS 
AS A RIPARIAN OWNER 


The case of James Frazee Milling Co. 
vs. State, 204 N.Y. Supp. 645, before the 
New York court of claims, dealt with 
claimant’s rights on account of construc- 
tion of the Barge Canal at Baldwins- 
ville; claimant having owned a mill on 
a site extending between the canal and 
the Seneca River. Among other points, 
the court of claims ruled as follows: 

That navigation of a river may be im- 
peded by rapids and obstructions does 
not deprive the stream of classification 
as being navigable if it is usable as a 
public highway. To be navigable, it is 
not essential that the stream be deep 
enough to admit passage of boats or 
other craft at all of its parts, nor need 
the navigation be open at all seasons 
of the year or at all stages of water. 

Legislative consent is essential to the 
establishment of dams and canals along 
navigable streams. 

rhe legislature may grant the soil of 
or confer an exclusive privilege in nav- 
ivable waters held by it for the people, 
or authorize a use inconsistent with the 
public right, or interfere with the rights 
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of navigation, so far as the public is 
concerned, when acting in the public in- 
terest, subject to the superior control 
of Congress. 

“The right of the plaintiff to have the 
water flow past and away from its prem- 
ises and the tail race of its mill without 
an artificial obstruction, which there. in- 
creases the natural height of the water 
to an interference with the water wheels 
or tail race, is an inseparable part of 
plaintiff's land, and an artificial obstruc- 
tion which destroyed, in whole or in 
part, the waterpower, is a taking of a 
part of the land [for which compensa- 
tion must be made by the state]. By 
the same rule, the artificial obstruction 
of the natural flow of the river, which at 
times hinders the escape of the water 
from the water wheels (although it does 
not destroy the waterpower) and causes 
inconvenience and diminution of pow- 
er, is an infraction of the right of the 
plaintiff. The state is therefore liable 
in compensatory damages. 

“The fact that the land bordered up- 
on the canal created no right to the 
plaintiff, as a riparian owner, to the 
use of the water of the canal as power.” 


A. L. H. Srneet. 








Canada—Flour Exports by Crop Years 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and crop years, beginning Aug. 1 of 
vear indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


Year begin- 
ng— 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
erry 626 657 591 454 288 
s mber ... 967 456 698 361 310 
( yber .....1,145 1,155 855 659 570 
N mber ... 905 1,357 1,214 856 744 
December ... 828 1,390 1,463 748 608 
January ..... 875 1,053 1,025 632 704 
February - 1,092 779 665 623 
M R. esesare 1,398 1,221 987 821 
pril ..ccecse 890 832 512 535 


1,057 645 617 518 





Totals...*5,346 12,022 11,003 7,742 6,721 
ils by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omi 
1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 

11,478 11,197 9,485 7,279 4,729 10,057 
*Six months. 


1916 1915 1914 1913 
1,171 619 1,050 657 186 366 297 
463 387 884 448 330 432 379 
591 536 635 966 664 583 490 
785 555 987 683 872 464 521 
1,237 1,204 933 595 802 517 602 
388 996 868 515 719 393 426 
236 450 992 440 918 417 290 
236 607 1,049 781 624 620 433 
148 609 1,140 538 367 172 205 
102 975 753 648 642 472 310 
666 £78 
433 1,195 778 936 


1919 1918 


6,456 9,111 11,240 7,564 7,426 5,076 4,597 
tted): 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 

10,052 8,734 7,921 5,568 4,670 4,894 





Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 
30 of the years indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 








1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
TUF ceceeseces 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 1,253 830 
August .....06 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 875 
September .... 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 1,123 1,096 
October ...... 1,854 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 835 1,184 
November 1,615 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 905 1,254 
December .. 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 910 1,732 
January ... 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,132 1,618 
February nee 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,254 2,189 2,099 70 1,321 
March ossscces 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,506 
P| Pererie aves 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 94 1,383 
MAP cscocceas ok ee 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 1,318 
JURD cvcccceve ° 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 1,404 
Totals .... 9,109 17,253 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 24,182 21,880 11,943 15,521 
Totals, by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 15,662 


*Seven months. 


Exports of wheat from the United States, 
of the years indicated, as officially reported, in 





1925 1924 1923 1922 
Lo) Meer ee 4,058 8,852 14,980 24,842 
August 16,835 14,198 33,703 58,537 
September .... $2,662 15,409 25,987 30,842 
October cisccss 45,112 9,239 18,282 18,206 
November 27,838 4,148 10,577 13,956 
December ..... 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 
January ...... 8,484 4,421 7,29 10,038 
February ..... oeee 3,103 5,991 5,576 
Maree secccess 2,949 4,291 7,645 
BOT céuttvane 3,747 4,943 4,856 
MAY cvcvcseces 2,811 9,973 9,366 
SURO cn dscciers 4,975 9,252 14,006 


by months and fiscal years ending June 30 
bushels of 60 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
23,838 5,834 225 5,059 7,325 7,819 
27,694 12,941 15,122 6,170 11,602 16,725 
30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 21,922 
35,803 13,901 21,319 65,416 11,954 17,897 
26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 13,499 
25,903 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 12,624 
21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 
18,469 4,938 5,992 1,048 10,384 15,049 
14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 7,885 17,294 
17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,497 
25,933 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 14,570 
25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,802 6,917 





Totals....*152,780 78,793 154,951 208,321 


Totals, by calendar years, in bushels (000’s 
1923 1922 1921 1920 


293,268 122,431 178,583 34,119 149,831 173,274 


omitted): 


1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 


166,302 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,050 205,906 


*Seven months. 





Relative Retail Food Prices 


Relative retail food prices in the United 


States, as estimated by the Department of 
00: 


Labor, based on reports from 51 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 1 


Yearly Round 

average— Flour Bread Milk Rice Potatoes Bacon steak Sugar Eggs Butter 
i Sera 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
CS 104 112 100 101 108 102 106 108 102 94 
i ee 126 124 99 104 89 100 103 120 99 98 
a Pee ee 135 130 102 105 155 106 110 146 109 108 
St ree 211 164 125 119 253 152 130 169 139 127 
i Pepe 203 175 156 148 188 196 165 176 165 151 
eer eee 218 179 174 174 224 205 174 205 182 177 
SOPs 04 Zigeee ed 245 205 188 200 371 194 177 353 197 183 
er 176 177 164 109 182 158 154 145 148 135 
Se 155 155 147 109 165 147 145 133 129 125 
SOSB sco ctscees 2 155 155 109 168 145 150 184 135 145 
Jan., 1924 .... 136 155 160 113 165 138 149 185 158 161 
Feb., 1924 .... 139 155 157 113 165 136 143 187 144 157 
March, 1924... 139 155 156 111 165 134 144 189 101 151 
April, 1924.... 139 155 155 113 165 134 151 181 83 131 
May, 1924 .... 130 155 153 114 171 134 155 167 95 120 
June, 1924 .... 139 155 152 . 114 194 134 156 151 105 127 
July, 1924 .... 146 155 152 115 194 135 155 153 114 129 
August, 1924.. 155 157 154 117 153 142 156 149 129 126 
Sept., 1924.... 155 157 156 118 153 146 154 156 150 127 
Oct., 1984..... 161 157 156 120 141 149 151 155 173 125 
Nov., 1924..... 164 159 155 121 129 149 148 160 197 128 
Dec., 1924..... 170 159 155 122 135 148 145 160 202 137 
Maximum*.... 267 213 194 215 606 217 202 485 268 204 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June, 


1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; mil 


butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in December, 1918. 


k, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 
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UNHAPPY IGNORANCE 

Ignorance is bliss, perhaps, but it is 
also bad business, and a certain road to 
financial disaster for those who follow it, 
consciously or unconsciously. There are 
mills, most reputable firms, which un- 
happily appear to be in blissful igno- 
rance of some of the business practices 
indulged in by their salesmen. 

At a recent meeting of the Flour 
Trade Association of St. Louis consider- 
able time was devoted to a discussion of 
the evils of resale work as far as it ap- 
plies to the transfer of a contract, booked 
at a price much lower than existing lev- 
els, from the account of one buyer to 
that of another. Many cases have been 
reported this crop year of all classes of 
buyers purchasing quantities of flour far 
in excess of their own requirements, and 
when a nice profit is shown in such pur- 
chases asking the salesman of the mill 
from which the flour was purchased to 
resell it to some other buyer, naming a 
price considerably under that being 
asked by the mill at that particular time, 
but still considerably over that at which 
the flour was originally booked. 

It was agreed by the millers and flour 
men present at the meeting that in the 
case of a buyer finding himself unavoid- 
ably overbooked no objection could be 
raised against the mill’s representative 
assisting him in disposing of the excess 
booking, providing the flour was actually 
paid for by the original buyer. Serious 
objection was made, however, to the 
salesman for the mill selling overbook- 
ings at prices so low that it would be im- 
possible for the mill to compete for the 
business, to a second buyer, in such a 
manner as entirely to absolve the original 
buyer from all responsibility in the 
transaction other than to receive his 
profit from the mill. 

Within a comparatively short time 
after this meeting a report reached The 
Northwestern Miller of a case wherein a 
salesman for one of the companies rep- 
resented at the conference was attempt- 
ing to resell two cars of flour, which had 
been milled and sold by a competing 
firm, to regular customers of his own 
mill. It goes without saying that this 
was done without the knowledge of his 
own company, for his success in making 
this resale would definitely deprive his 
firm of the possible sale of two cars of 
flour. 

A salesman may be gaining the good 
will of the buyer for whom he makes a 
resale, but it is gained at the direct sac- 
rifice of his own company. The mill is 
not directly at fault in such a case, 
wherein the entire transaction is carried 
on by its salesman without its knowledge, 
but such ignorance is not bliss. It is a 
loss of business and a means of allowing 
flour salesmen to establish a practice that 
will injure the entire milling industry. 


ST. LOUIS 

Largely because of utterly depleted 
supplies, some sales of high grade soft 
winter wheat flour to the South and 
Southeast were made during the past 
week, but other than that business re- 
mained quiet and the total volume was 
light. 

Percentage of operation shows com- 
paratively little fluctuation, due to the 
fact that shipping instructions on old 
bookings are coming in at about the same 
rate as has prevailed for some weeks. 
Buyers who had flour booked ahead are 
taking it out rather than make new pur- 
chases. Those who have sufficient flour 
booked to last until June 1 absolutely 
refuse to make bookings for later than 
that date. 

It is the general belief of millers in 
this market that if prices fall a little 
lower and then remain steady for a time 
an active revival of flour buying will set 





in, for stocks are admittedly low and 
many buyers have expressed the inten- 
tion of making purchases as soon as the 
market becomes stabilized. 

Export trade is almost at a standstill, 
but there is reason to believe that as soon 
as the market becomes more sound con- 
siderable flour will be sold abroad, par- 
ticularly to Latin American markets. 

Flour quotations, March 7: soft winter 
wheat short patent $9.10@9.50, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis: straight $8.70@9.10, first 
clear $7.70@8.10; hard winter short pat- 
ent $8.70@9.20, straight $8.30@8.60, first 
clear $7.30@7.60; spring first patent 
$9.15@9.60, standard patent $8.90@9.25, 
first clear $7.80@8.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbis activity 

| i BT Brereerereerrrerer 21,100 33 
PUOVIOUR WOO 2 cccccsecees 22,600 35 
WO DOD cece kséwevencnces 35,600 55 
TWO FORTS BBO ocsccccceses 31,000 61 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

eo SU ePPER Te reeeere 37,100 43 
PUOVIGUS WOOK cevcveicecse 43,700 50 
Parr rere 44,800 52 
Two years AGO .......se08, 43,000 56 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending March 7, with comparisons: 
7-Receipts—, -Shipments— 


1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls.... 96,250 113,000 90,710 126,000 
Wheat, bus...497,900 463,034 669,490 476,220 
Corn, bus..... 474,600 631,628 266,700 698,930 
Oats, bus..... 662,000 972,000 425,760 774,370 
SS See 1,300 nee 86440606 5,510 
Barley, bus... 9,600 30,400 5,250 10,270 


Bran and mill- 


feed, sacks.. 19,570 8,210 43,690 290,601 
Mixed feed, 
sacks ....... 28,950 27,810 179,010 187,630 


WHEAT 


Cash demand for soft wheat was quiet 
last week, and only a few cars of selected 
quality were sold. No demand was ap- 
parent for damaged or skinburnt wheat. 
Hard wheat was in fair demand, but the 
erratic market had a detrimental ef- 
fect on sales. Receipts were 227 cars, 
against 146 in the previous week. Cash 
prices: No. 2 red $1.90, No. 3 red $1.85; 
No. 2 hard, $1.82. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The movement of corn in and out of 
primary markets is smaller than last 
year, yet the cash corn situation re- 
mains heavy. Poor corn will do for feed, 
but will not fill contracts for future de- 
livery. The fact that there is so much 
poor corn tends to make the number of 
corn specialists friendly to corn on the 
breaks, and at the same time it creates a 
bearish feeling in other quarters. Oats 
were influenced largely by the action of 
corn, but were less affected by the break 
in wheat. 

Receipts of corn last week, 409 cars, 
against 250 in the previous week. Cash 


‘prices: No. 2 corn $1.18, No. 3 corn $1.15 


@1.16, No. 4 corn $1.11; No. 2 yellow 
$1.21@1.22, No. 3 yellow $1.18, No. 4 yel- 
low $1.11@1.13, No. 6 yellow $1.06; No. 
4 white, $1.13. Oats receipts were 223 
cars, against 266. Cash prices: No. 2 
white 55c, No. 8 white 52@53c, No. 4 
white 53c; No. 2 oats, 51@52c. 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, March 7, 
by St. Louis mills as follows: standard 
meal $2.45@2.55 cwt, cream meal $2.70 
@2.80, corn flour $2.75@2.85. 

St. Louis quotations on rye products, 
the same date, in 98-lb cottons: fancy 
white patent $9.60@9.70, standard patent 
$9.45@9.55, medium $9@9.10, straight 
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$8.70@8.80, fancy dark $6.90@7, 


meal $7.35@7.45. 
ISSUES ATTRACTIVE BROCHURE 


The Adamars Co., St. Louis, which is 
conducting an advertising campaign in 
the Southeast for the Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers’ Association, has issued a very attrac- 
tive brochure showing the type of copy 
being used in southern medical journals 
to combat such prejudices as may arise 
as the result of adverse criticism of self- 
rising flour. The paper adequately sets 
forth the purpose of such copy by saying 
that “when advertising must combat 
rejudice and answer sinister innuendoes 

tie copy man must show his mettle. No 

artist can help out with catchy illustra- 
tions. No chic layouts. You can’t say 
it with color. Copy has to answer with 
convincing arguments—and do it tact- 
fully, concisely.” 


rye 


EUGENE J. GISSLER DEAD 


Eugene J. Gissler, vice president Mof- 
fitt-Napier Grain Co. and secretary St. 
Louis Grain Club, died at St. John’s Hos- 
pital, March 4, at the age of 39, after a 
comparatively brief illness. Funeral 
services were held in the Richmond 
Heights Presbyterian Church last Satur- 
day afternoon, with interment at Val- 
halla Cemetery. 

Mr. Gissler came to St. Louis from 
Alton, IIL, in 1902, and was first asso- 
ciated with the Hubbard-Moffitt Grain 
Co. He later became general manager 
of that firm, and vice president Moffit- 
Napier Grain Co. at its organization in 
1922. He had been active in civic work 
in Richmond Heights, and for several 
years served as secretary of the St. Louis 
Grain Club, a fact testifying to his popu- 
larity among his business associates. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Myrtle Calve Gissler, his father and 
mother, two brothers and one sister. 

DUNMEYER WITH BLACK & WHITE 

Effective March 1, Earl F. Dunmeyer 
became secretary of the Black & White 
Milling Co., East St. Louis, IIL, and is 
now in charge of the firm’s accounting 
department. Mr. Dunmeyer, who pur- 
chased an interest in the business, is well 
known to the trade, having been connect- 
ed with the Saxony Mills before going to 
the Black & White Milling Co., and prior 
to that time he was connected with the 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co. for many years. 


PURINA MILLS BUY ELEVATOR 


The Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, an- 
nounces the purchase of the 700,000-bu 
grain elevator, located at the foot of 
Chouteau Street, from the J. H. Teas- 
dale Commission Co. The price paid for 
the plant has not been made public, but 
the property has been appraised at near. 
ly $500,000. 

The elevator is situated favorably for 
both railroad and river transportation, 
and it is thought that the Ralston Purina 
Co. will make increased use of the barge 
line. The plant will be taken over by the 
Purina Mills from the J. H. Teasdale 
Commission Co., which is now operating 
the 2,000,000-bu Missouri Pacific elevator, 
on May 1. 

NOTES 


W. Keith Clark, of the Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., St. Louis, is on an eastern trip. 


Leo C. Hummel, of the Leavenworth 
(Kansas) Milling Co., called at this of- 
fice recently. 


John Becker, manager of the St. Louis 
plant of the Nafziger Baking Co., is 
spending a vacation in Hot Springs, Ark. 

C. N. Power, Pueblo, Colo., formerly 
engaged in the baking business there and 
at Denver, Colo., visited St. Louis last 
week, 

J. F. Baldwin, of the Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Milling Co., was in St. Louis 
last week on his way home from an east- 
ern trip. 

P. McKinney, manager of the St. Louis 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
spent several days in Illinois on business 
last week. 

Vernon E. Penniwell, South American 
export manager for the Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., St. Louis, was in New York on 
business last week. 

E. G. Sergant, John H. Walz and J. R. 
Hill, Illinois representatives, and J. R. 
Carey, Michigan representative, of the 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, were 
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at the home office last week for a two 
days’ sales conference. 

J. J. Kelly, of the Kelly Flour Co., 
Chicago, stopped in St. Louis last week 
en route to Hot Springs, Ark., where he 
will spend a short vacation. 

Walter J. Frederick, a well-known 
flour salesman in St. Louis, is now con- 
nected with the city bakery sales depart- 
ment of the George P. Plant Milling Co. 

Leo J. Flannigan, who resigned from 
the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, to 
accept a position as manager of the May- 
flower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., has taken 
up his new work. 

Charles G. Randall, general manager 
H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, IIl., is 
an applicant for membership in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis, on transfer 
of certificate from C. A. Mahon. 

Charles E. Prunty, a well-known grain 
and seed dealer of this market, died 
March 5. Funeral services were held 
Saturday morning from his residence at 
4321 Virginia Avenue, and interment was 
made in Calvary Cemetery. 

According to estimates compiled by the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, manu- 
facturers and wholesalers in this city did 
a volume of business last year amounting 
to $1,904,087,500, a total considerably in 
excess of the preceding year. 

D. L. Boyer, secretary Missouri Grain 
Dealers’ Association, has opened a down- 
town office at 204 Merchants’ Exchange 
Building for the Provident Chemical Co., 
where he will handle a general line of 
phosphates, but will continue as secre- 
tary of the grain dealers’ association. 


According to the monthly report of 
Henry Hoermann, chief flour inspector 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
10,576 bbls flour were inspected last 
month. Flour stocks on hand March 2 
were 62,380 bbls, compared with 76,440 
on Feb. 2 and 94,300 on March 1, 1924. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Flour buyers both in this immediate 
trade territory and abroad continue to 
place their orders with extreme careful- 
ness. Very few new orders are being 
booked. There is an active movement, 
however, of flour that was ordered sev- 
eral months ago. 

Flour prices in New Orleans, March 5: 





-—— Winter——, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $10.90 $10.00 $11.25 

95 per cent ... + 10.65 9.70 10.90 

100 per cent .. - 10.45 9.50 10.70 

CME cecocscves -- 10.20 9.30 soe 
Puree CHOOT oc cscese 10.00 8.90 
Second clear ...... 9.75 oge 


Semolina, 6%c Ib. 

The flour movement to Latin America 
during the week amounted to 33,497 bags, 
according to figures prepared by six of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
the tropics, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 3,625 
bags; Santiago, 1,000; Kingston, 1,200; 
Colon, 1,000; La Guayra, 500; Limon, 
2,400; Guayaquil, 222; . Panama City, 
1,000; Puerto Colombia, 450; Puerto Bar- 
rios, 621; Guatemala City, 250; Tela, 700; 
Belize, 300; Livingston, 420. 

Ward Line: Havana, 3,040; Matanzas, 
540; Cardenas, 510; Caibarien, 607; Neu- 
vitas, 45. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Cienfuegos, 250; Tampico, 400; 
Vera Cruz, 1,500; Bluefields, 211. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 5,350; Vera Cruz, 2,000. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfue- 
gos, 1,750; Kingston, 1,995. 

Munson Line: Guantanamo, 250; An- 
tilla, 100; Banes, 261; Havana, 1,611. 

Elevator stocks on March 5 were: 
wheat, 1,167,000 bus; corn, 513,000; oats, 
328,000; rye, 36,000; barley, 3,000. 

Wheat exports from New Orleans in 
February totaled 2,173,043 bus, against 
145,100 in February, 1924, an increase of 
2,027,943 bus. Figures compiled by the 
Board of Trade disclose an increase of 
18,341,968 bus from July 1, 1924, to 
March 1, 1925, compared with the same 
period last year. The total since July 1, 
1924, was 24,171,681, while that of the 
same period the previous season amount- 
ed to 5,829,695. 

There was increased activity in spot 
rice trading last week. Spot prices, as 
reported by mills to the Board of Trade, 
record fancy blue rose at 64,@6%c and 
extra fancy Japan at 6%c. Futures at 
the Sugar and Rice Exchange were 8@5 








points lower on March and April, and 
unchanged in other positions. The fol- 
lowing figures were posted on March 5 
by the New Orleans Board of Trade: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to March 6... 761,446 630,666 

Same period, 1924 . 608,831 759,989 
Sales— 

Season to March 5. 54,128 487,559 
Same period, 1924 ......... 46,861 412,306 
NOTES 

A. R. Dean, president Blue Rapids 


(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., was a 
recent visitor in New Orleans. 

The Central Louisiana Fair Associa- 
tion, at Alexandria, has leased 257 acres 
from Leland University to be used as a 
permanent place for conducting the fair. 
Several mills had attractive booths at this 
fair last year, and found that fairs en- 
able then to “break into new territory” 
and to retain their standing in communi- 
ties already served. 

F. P. Best, freight traffic manager for 
the Cuyamel Fruit Co., has returned from 
a trip to Tampico, Vera Cruz and Mexico 
City. He reports conditions excellent in 
Mexico, and predicts that the republic 
will soon regain its former position 
among the great trading nations. Mr. 
Best lived in Mexico 11 years, and has 
made several trips there since his return 
to New Orleans. 

R. A. Sutuivan. 


MEMPHIS 

How little flour the trade in this ter- 
ritory is taking surprises distributors, 
and it is stimulating the idea that actual 
consumption has been affected by high 
prices more than was expected. Stocks 
have been light for a long time, and no 
disposition is being shown to increase 
them. Shipping instructions are light, 
although the last few days of February 
saw some given because of contract spec- 
ifications. Here and there brokers and 
mill agents have picked up orders for 
single cars recently, but many have been 
buying nothing but mixed cars, hoping 
for a lower price level. 

The recent reaction in the wheat mar- 
ket has encouraged the policy of waiting, 
although the trade feels sure that this 
cannot last long because of light stocks. 
Farming activities are just beginning to 
get under way, and limited credits pre- 
vent buying. The advance in cotton has 
helped sentimentally, but it amounts to 
very little in the purchasing power of the 
cotton belt, as so little of the crop is left 
to be sold. It may stimulate acreage 
planted, and in that way react favorably 
on demand for mill products, but indica- 
tions now point to very cautious buying 
for several months. 

Business last week was so limited that 
quotations were of little interest. They 
were slightly off from the recent top, but 
were still irregular and covered a wide 
range. The light demand for millfeeds 
helped sustain flour. Best short soft win- 
ter patents ranged $10.75@11.25, and 
standard patents $10@10.25, with clears 
quotable at $9.50@9.75. Blenders raised 
their prices for best grades to $10, but 
reported movement small. Best short 
hard winter patents ranged $9.75@10.15, 
with standard patents $9.25@9.75 and 
clears $8.50@8.75. 

Corn meal continues to move slowly, as 
nearly everybody is protected by con- 
tracts extending 30 to 60 days, and the 
slow demand from the interior enables 
them to test out the market. Quotations 
for cream, basis 24’s, ranged last week 
from $5.80 up to $6.15, although the lat- 
ter was admittedly out of line. The cash 
corn market continued dull, and prices 
eased off several cents. Track No. 3 
white was quotable at $1.29 bu. Re- 
ceipts of corn have fallen off consider- 
ably, but stocks are large, as demand has 
been very disappointing. 

NOTES 


K. P. Aitken, assistant manager Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, spent 
two days here last week as a guest of the 
local branch office. 

H. B. and R. R. Prest, officials with 
the Memphis Baking Co., went to Kansas 
City to attend the funeral of their broth- 
er, Oscar Prest, who resided in the home 
of S. F. McDonald, former owner of the 
Memphis Baking Co. 

Suit has been brought in a local court 
by the Smoky Valley Roller Mills, Linds- 
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borg, Kansas, for $1,061, against Roy 
Van Brocklin, A. S. White and Mrs. H. 
J. Reiner, administratrix, for flour sold 
through their brokerage firm in 1923. 
Georce WILLIAMSON. 


BANK’S LIABILITY FOR 
BREAKING CONTRACT 


Some time ago reference was made in 
these columns to a decision of the Texas 
court of civil appeals in the case of M. M 
Pittman Roller Mill vs. National Bank 
of Cleburne (252 S. W. 1096), holding de 
fendant bank liable to plaintiff mill for 
profit lost on wheat sales, through tl: 
bank’s breach of agreement to lend mone 
to the mill with which to buy ‘wheat 
Now comes the Texas supreme court, « 
higher tribunal, and holds that the banl. 
is not liable because it did not know tha‘ 
the money was to be used in buyin; 
wheat for resale. The gist of the su 
preme court’s opinion appears in the fol 
lowing extracts from the decision: 

“By the first assignment of error it is 
claimed that the court erred in allowing 
defendant in error to recover, a8 a meas 
ure of damages, the profits that it would 
have made by buying and selling the 
wheat, and in holding that such profits 
were not remote and contingent. Dam 
ages for the breach of a contract can be 
said to be too remote and contingent 
only when it can be said that at the time 
of entering into the contract such dam 
ages were not in contemplation of the 
parties thereto. Whether such damages 
were in contemplation of the parties de- 
pends upon the contract itself, and the 
facts and circumstances surrounding its 
execution. It is a fact to be determined 
by the evidence or a conclusion to be 
drawn from the terms of the ¢ontract it- 
self. The rule that damages which are 
uncertain and contingent, and therefore 
too remote, cannot be recovered ‘only ap- 
plies to such damages as are not the cer- 
tain result of the breach, and not to such 
as are the certain result, but uncertain in 
amount.’ ... 

“If, as found by the trial court, it was 
in contemplation of the parties at the 
time of the contract that defendant in er- 
ror was to engage in the business of. buy- 
ing and sellings wheat with the hope of 
deriving a profit therefrom, it would be 
entitled, under proper pleading, to re- 
cover whatever net profits it could show 
that it would have made had the terms 
of the contract been complied with. If 
plaintiff in error bank knew at the time 
it obligated itself to loan the $14,000 that 
the defendant in error intended to use 
this sum in purchasing wheat to be sold 
for. a profit, it could not excuse itself 
from liability for its wrong in breaching 
its contract on the plea that at the time 
of the contract it was uncertain whether 
there would be any profits at all. If it 
contracted that defendant in error 
should reap the benefit of profits, should 
there be any, it should be required to 
pay whatever damages defendant in er- 
ror could show had been sustained by be- 
ing deprived of such profits. 

“However, plaintiffs in error claim 
that there is no evidence showing or tend- 
ing to show that defendant in error was 
buying wheat for the purpose of sale 
and that there is no fact or circumstance 
which would even indicate that it was 
within the contemplation of the parties 
that the money to be loaned was to be 
used for the purpose of buying wheat 
which was thereafter to be sold for a 
profit... . 

“All of the evidence seems to indi- 
cate that the wheat was to be purchased 
for the purpose of manufacture and not 
for the purpose of sale. This being true, 
of course profits from the sale of wheat 
could not furnish the proper measure of 
damages. If defendant in error was in- 
jured by reason of a breach of the con- 
tract, such injury must, under the plead- 
ings, be measured by what damages it 
could show it had sustained by reason 
of not having the promised funds to 
purchase wheat for milling purposes.” 

A. L. H. Srneer. 


Irrigated crops on the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway irrigation block, surround- 
ing Lethbridge, Alta., produced in 1924 
a gross return of $26.53 per acre. This 
is an increase of $7.72 per acre over 1923, 
when the gross average was only $18.81, 
the lowest on record. 
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SEATTLE 


Washington mills and representatives 
of wills outside of this state report last 
weck’s flour sales in this territory as 
about the lightest for the crop year. The 
violent fluctuations in wheat put an end 
to the already limited belief in more 
stable prices. Buying was confined to 
those whose supplies were low, and was 
almost entirely restricted .to small par- 
ceis 

Oriental demand developed occasional 
symptoms of returning to life again last 
week. Inquiries were received from 
Honkong, Shanghai and Dairen, and 
mod.rate bookings were made. This, in 
conjunction with the sharp decline in 
flour quotations, has encouraged some 
of the millers to believe that the tide has 
finally turned and that export demand 
for the Orient is about to revive. 

Prevailing export flour quotations last 
week up to Feb. 6, when they were ad- 
vanced 20@30c, were: straights and cut- 
off $8.80 bbl, and patents $10.70, both 
c.i.f., Hongkong and North China ports, 
basis 49-lb cottons. These prices are the 
equivalent of $8.05 bbl, f.as. for 
straights and cut-off, and $9.90, f.a.s., 
for patents. United Kingdom soft 
wheat straights, 52s 9d per 280 lbs, c.i.f; 
hard wheat straights, 56s 3d. 

Washington flours did not follow the 
advance in Chicago wheat last week, ex- 
cepling in part. Quotations March 6, 
carloads, coast: family patent, $10.70@ 
11 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry flour, 
$8.50(¢ 8.65, 98’s; bakers patent, $9.65@ 
9.85, 98’s; blends, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$9.55@10.20, 98's. 

ITard wheat top patents, March 6, car- 
loads, coast, arrival draft terms, $9.60@ 
10.10 bbl; Montana, $9.20@9.40. 

The sharp decline in foreign and east- 
ern wheats last Wednesday and Friday 
were reflected by losses of 18@14c bu in 
Pacific Coast wheat prices and greatly 
curtailed trading, which was extremely 
limited. Cash quotations, sacked, coast, 
March 6: soft white, $1.81 bu; western 
while, $1.78; hard winter, $1.90; western 
red, $1.78; northern spring, $1.81; Big 
Bend bleu-stem and baart, $2.05. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
rhe Northwestern Miller: 


Output. Pct. of 

; bbis activity 
\ Arch ie] 665s cpus eee eee 28,375 54 
Pr 1S WOR: sist ivicnke <4 20,964 40 
Y ORO itveWan deseo R4kns 33,480 63 
YOO2O GOS sivaveive case 36,851 70 

I FOOTE DED. cnva.s¥exes 30,277 57 
I i. Pe Teer 28,673 54 
REO GHD: 6 0% cF4 vics 68 17,367 33 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
apacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
rhe Northwestern Miller: 





Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

Ae. wis 15,657 27 

I US WOE siiestcvvsce 11,180 20 
AGO cchengeberdsyeshs 30,826 54 

> VOTE GD bc. cieuss¥s 19,954 34 

© YORRE BE 6 sas 6 eed es 27,526 48 
Ur years Ago ..........6. 21,023 36 
FC YOATS GED 0. oae cciser ve 46,103 81 


Fourteen interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
" eeks ended Feb. 28, 1925, with a two 
weeks’ capacity on full-time schedule op- 
erating six days a week of 102,500 bbls 
flour, made 46,460, or 45 per cent of 
Capacity, against 56,894 made the pre- 
‘ious fortnight by 17 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 121,400 bbls, or 47 
per cent of capacity. 


NOTES 


The name of the Mikkelson Flour Cor- 
poration, Seattle, has been changed to 
J. Mikkelson Co., Inc. 

_ The Seed Wheat Corporation, organ- 
ized to aid farmers in districts where 


winter wheat was frozen out, has been 
perfected and is functioning. 

Negotiations for the acquisition of the 
Blue Star Line by Furness, Withy & 
Co., Ltd., the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Co. and Donaldson, Black & Co. have 
been canceled, according to advices re- 
ceived by Pacific Coast agents of the 
Blue Star Line. 

Flour exports in February from Seat- 
tle and Tacoma, as reported by the Seat- 
tle Merchants’ Exchange: to Hongkong, 
8,125 bbls; Shanghai, 4,857; Manila, 20,- 
763; Cebu, 2,125; Tloilo, 900; Glasgow, 
2,128; Liverpool, 700; Manchester, 700; 
Rotterdam, 550; Ecuador, 1,428; Chile, 
526; Peru, 1,315; Honolulu, 6,672. 

Under a ruling of the state director of 
the department of agriculture standard 
middlings cannot be shipped into this 
state for sale to consumers, since they 
contain in excess of 5 per cent crude 
fiber, which is the maximum amount of 
crude fiber allowed in “flour middlings” 
under a department ruling. The ruling 
was made to protect consumers from 
buying standard middlings for flour mid- 
dlings. It works a hardship on foreign 
mills, and a modification of it will be 
sought as soon as the governor appoints 
a new director of agriculture, which will 
be done shortly. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Advances of flour, following the gen- 
eral trend of the market, were made in 
San Francisco last week, the first being 
California family patents, followed by 
bakers flours and other grades. The 
price gain has brought quotations back 
to practically the same peak as a few 
weeks ago. While affecting the retail 
flour trade to a slight extent, grocers 
also advancing their prices, there was an- 
nouncement from both grocers and bak- 
ers that the change would not bring a 
bread price increase, unless followed by 
other advances. . 

California patents advanced to $10.90 
bbl, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other milling points, basis 98-lb cotton 
bags. Bakers flours were quoted at 
$10.60@11.20, and straights at $10.20, 
San Francisco basis. Other quotations of 
California flours included entire wheat 
flour, $8.80@9.20; graham flour, $8.80@ 
9.20; rye flour, $8.70. 

Eastern and northern flours also were 
higher, the quotations being: Kansas 
standard patents $9.60@10, Montana 
standard patents $10@10.70, Dakota 
standard patents $10.70@11.20, Washing- 
ton-Oregon straight patents $9.60@10.10, 
car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other 
California common points, basis 98-lb 
cotton bags. 

Demand was light throughout the week, 
though there is a normal movement of 
flour by ocean craft from the Pacific 
Northwest and also from eastern and 
northern mills, largely for filling of pre- 
vious orders. That bakers and jobbers 
will continue to buy in small quantities 
until the price situation seems more defi- 
nitely settled is the general belief. 


NOTES 


O. H. Barnmettler, of the Iten Biscuit 
Co., Omaha, Neb., has been visiting here. 

Fred Metzard has been elected presi- 
dent of the reorganized San Francisco 
Retail Bakers’ Association. 

L. M. Jeffers, California state grain in- 
spector, was in San Francisco last week, 
returning to his office at Sacramento. 

Oliver D. Fisher, of the Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, recently spent sev- 
eral days in San Francisco on business. 

James Rolph, mayor of San Francisco, 
has gone to Washington, D. C., as a rep- 
resentative of San Francisco shipping 


and financial interests, with a view of 


submitting bids for additional United 
States Shipping Board vessels. 


Following announcement of flour price 
increases last week, Frank B. Connelly, 
secretary Retail Grocers’ Association of 
San Francisco, stated that local bakers 
would not raise their prices for bread. 
The grocers’ associations of Oakland, 
Alameda, Berkeley and other Bay cities 
followed with similar announcements. 


With assurance that there has been 
ample moisture provided for crops in 
northern California, farmers are now 
watching the receding snow line of the 
Sierras, indicating the irrigation water 
supply. At the summit of the Sierra Ne- 
vada range there are now 65 inches of 
snow, the greatest depth this winter hav- 
ing been 84 inches. 

Among the ocean vessels bringing flour 
and other mill products to San Francisco 
last week were the Wallingford from 
Astoria with 9,032 sacks wheat, 2,223 
sacks middlings, 2,500 sacks mill-run and 
7,860 sacks flour; Annette Rolph from 
Astoria, 750 sacks middlings, 1,000 sacks 
oat hulls, 1,480 sacks wheat and 3,800 
sacks flour; Northland from Port An- 
geles with 9,000 sacks wheat, 3,000 sacks 
flour and cereals; Georgina Rolph from 
Astoria with 5,100 sacks mill-run, 4,061 
bales cereals, 3,500 sacks flour; Admiral 
Fiske from Portland with 100 burlaps of 
flour; Ruth Alexander from Seattle with 
5,000 sacks flour; Rose City from Port- 
land with 16,642 sacks flour; Admiral 
Schley from Seattle with 2,920 sacks 
flour; Emma Alexander with 4,500 sacks 
flour from Seattle. 

W. E. Zuprpann. 


PORTLAND 


The local flour market had a 20c ad- 
vance at the opening of last week, when 
wheat was temporarily firm, but the feel- 
ing at the close was easier. Business 
was restricted at all times, buyers only 
taking what they absolutely needed. 
Prices listed at the close of last week: 
family patents $10.85, bakers blue-stem 
patents $10.75, bakers hard wheat $10.85. 

Some European business was worked, 
but the total volume of export trade was 
small. Output of Portland mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

OT ES arererrr rece 36,214 58 
Previous week ..........++- 38,568 62 
WORE GOO cececcccccsovcess 40,296 64 
Two years ago ........+--- 34,540 60 
Three FOOTE HO ......scess 29,864 62 
Four years ago ............ 20,507 42 
Five years ago ......0++.+0% 24,146 56 


The wheat market was firm enough 
early last week, but broke badly later 
when the eastern markets slumped. There 
was no large amount of trading here at 
any stage, and what business was done 
was between dealers. Bid prices at the 
close of last week: hard white, $1.80; 
soft white, western white, hard winter, 
northern spring, $1.75; western red, $1.73. 

Exports of flour from Portland last 
month were 62,960 bbls. Other shipments 
were 74,323 bbls to California, 4,037 to 
Hawaii, 10,508 to Gulf ports and 26,157 
to Atlantic ports. Wheat shipments were 
62,282 bus exported, 105,393 to Califor- 
nia and 167 to Hawaii. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


GREAT FALLS 


Flour prices in the Great Falls milling 
area have been holding rather steady for 
the past month, and for the week ending 
March 7 show only a few cents change 
from the same date in February. Millers 
report inquiry quite satisfactory, with 
hints of stronger demand a little later 
on, and Montana mills are rather fully 
occupied. Current quotations: patent 
flour $10.10 bbl and first clear $8, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots. 


NOTES 
The Montana Agricultural College has 


caused to be issued and generally distrib- 
uted a booklet entitled “Montana’s Agri- 


* cultural Outlook for 1925,” in which there 


is some rather pointed advice to the 
farmers concerning their working plans 
for the cropping season. The klet 
warns them against any expansion in 
their wheat acreage by telling them that 
the present high prices are not apt to 
continue for the 1925 crop. 

B. Hollenbeck, manager Montana 
Wheat Growers’ Association, has ad- 
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dressed a letter to the commissioner of 
agriculture asking that official if it would 
be possible for the department to secure 
from elevator companies the average 
daily price paid for wheat, together with 
the number of bushels bought daily from 
Aug. 1, last, to the present date. Mr. 
Hollenbeck very frankly tells the com- 
missioner that he wants the information 
in order to disclose the actual comparison 
between prices paid by the association 
to its members and the prices current at 
the same time by the elevator companies. 

Montana agricultural interests are well 
pleased by the appointment of Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Jardine, of the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College, to be Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The new secretary about 15 
years ago was associated with Dr. Alfred 
Atkinson, now president of the Montana 
Agricultural College, and some others in 
an enterprise near Forsyth, Montana, 
where they bought from the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co. several sections of 
land and ‘started farming on extensive 
lines, with wheat as their major crop. 
Operations were conducted under the 
corporate name of Pure Seed Co. After 
three years the enterprise was abandoned 
and the land divided among those con- 
cerned, it being announced that inability 
to procure needed competent help for 
such an enterprise was the inducing 
cause of quitting the effort. 

Joun A. Corry. 


LOS ANGELES 


All local flours are slightly lower. The 
unexpected drop in prices has left the 
situation more or less demoralized, but 
local dealers expect that the market will 
soon settle, if not advance. 

Owing to widely fluctuating prices, 
no action has been taken upon proposed 
increases in the price of bread. It is 
generally felt that the increased cost of 
ingredients warrants an advanced price 
to the bread consumer. 

Reselling has been practically elim- 
inated, and with the present decline of 
prices there is very little flour being 
thrown on the market. The present re- 
action is looked upon as merely a clean- 
ing out of speculative interests rather 
than a decline in milling wheat. 

Quotations, March 6: California family 
$10.80, California bakers $10.80, basis 
98’s; California pastry, $9.40; Washing- 
ton and Oregon bakers, $10.80; Kansas 
bakers, $10.10@10.40; Idaho bakers, 
$10.10@10.40; Montana bakers, $10.10@ 
10.50; Dakota bakers, $10.10@10.50; 
Washington and Oregon pastry, $9. 

In coarse grains considerable caution 
has been exercised in all trading during 
the past week, owing to radical fluctua- 
tions elsewhere. Arrivals have been nor- 
mal, totaling 448 cars of grain and grain 
products. Declines in the eastern market 
have been felt here. No. 3 yellow corn 
was offered on March 6 at $2.60, with 
$2.56 bid; No. 2 white Kafir at $2.45@ 
2.50, and imperial milo at $2.55, with 
$2.60 asked for No. 2. 


NOTES 


Work will start in the near future on 
the plant of the Faultless Baking Co., 
which was recently completely destroyed 
by fire. 

James W. Costello, for several years 
general manager of the Holsum bakeries 
of the Pacific Baking Co., of Los An- 
geles, is expected to open his own bakery 
in the near future. 

George Albers, president Albers Mill- 
ing Co., has completed a motor tour 
of California, during which he inspected 
crops in various districts. He reported 
conditions good in all parts of the state. 

Delegates to the annual convention of 
the American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers to be held in Chicago include L. 
L. Seward and Nels Johnson, of Los 
Angeles, and Gordon Darnell, of El 
Centro. 

The new plant of the Sunset Milling & 
Grain Co. is now in operation. The com- 
pany is a subsidiary of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver. Despite 
the fact that it now has a warehouse 
here, the former policy of dealing only in 
carload lots will be maintained. 





The United States produces the bulk 
of the world’s broom corn, and is its 
principal consumer. 
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The millfeed market, after a brief pe- 
riod of strengthening early last week, de- 
clined further with the sharp break in 
grain prices on Friday, March 6, and by 
Monday and Tuesday of this week had 
gone down to just about where it was in 

. the early part of September. The ex- 
traordinary nature of the present situa- 
tion is shown by a comparison of grain 
and feed prices on Sept. 6 and March 9. 
The following table indicates how grain 
futures prices have advanced, while feed 
has actually slipped back: 


Sept.6 March 9 

Grain futures Dec. May 
Tee. CIGD. ccccecccase $1.27% $1.83% 
Comm, GCHAR cccccesceses 1.12% 1,28% 
CG, CHORD cc cccsccctcsees .52 50% 

Bye, CRICHHO ccccccesceses 95% 1.51 

Flaxseed, Duluth .......... 2.17% 3.00 
Feed— Sept. 6 March 9 
Minneapolis bran ............$22.25 $22.50 
Kaneas City bran .......-..- 33.60 23.50 
Minneapolis middlings ....... 25.00 22.00 
Kansas City brown shorts..... 27.25 26.50 
Minneapolis flour middlings... 29.75 27.75 
Kansas City gray shorts...... 29.50 29.00 
Minneapolis oil meal ........ 43.50 40.50 
Milwaukee cottonseed meal... 47.50 41.00 


Minneapolis rye feed ........ 24.25 23.25 

The present level of feed prices in re- 
lation to grain is practically without 
parallel, and is accounted for largely by 
the low prices o€ dairy products and live 
stock, with large storage supplies of but- 
ter and cheese. Feeders have held off 
from buying as never before, and thus 
the consumptive demand has remained in- 
ordinately slack. ‘The weather, too, has 
played a considerable part in keeping de- 
mand at a low level, and the possibility of 
an early spring is unquestionably just 
now a strong influence in restricting pur- 
chases. 

Opinion is still sharply divided as to 
what is going to happen in the feed mar- 
ket during the next six weeks. On the 
one hand, production is generally very 
light, with no promise of any material 
increase, so that many of the larger mills 
expect to take care of their output for 
the balance of March and most of April 
in their regular mixed car trade. With 
stocks by no means large, this limited 
production might reasonably be expected 
to result in strength in the market. To 
offset this influence, however, is the con- 
tinued inactivity of demand, which has 
shown no tendency to pick up. 

The chances are that the feed market 
will very closely follow the fluctuations 
of grain, and that in any event the ex- 
treme nervousness of wheat futures will 
continue to act as a discouragement to 
feed buying for anything except imme- 
diate requirements. Purchasers cannot 
be expected to feel much confidence when 
wheat is moving up and down as rapidly 
and unexpectedly as it has done of late. 
That feed will go any lower than it is 
now seems hardly conceivable unless 
there should be a real break in grain, 
which does not appear likely, but since 
advancing feed prices have had the effect 
of restricting buying still further, the 
prospects for a material rise are not as 
bright as they ought to be, in view of the 


small output. 
7. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—The millfeed market showed 
signs of firmness and activity the first of 
the week, but later it eased off and de- 
mand practically disappeared. On sev- 
eral days there was fair buying by the 
country trade, and mixers also were in 
the market in a small way, but inquiry 
now is quiet. The erratic grain market 
was a disturbing element, and restricted 
buying. Offerings of wheat feeds are 
plentiful. 

Spring bran was quoted March 7 at 
$25@26 ton, hard winter bran $26.50@ 
27.50, standard middlings $25.25@26.50, 
flour middlings $30.50@382.50, red dog 
$39@41. 


MIXED FEEDS 


The speculative grain market has been 
a detriment to the merchant in mixed 
feeds. Many dealers are understood to 
be in need of feeds, and they are watch- 
ing the market fluctuations closely, but 
are holding off for the present. Despite 


this, manufacturers report better inquiry. 
Baby chicks are starting to come now, 
and demand for baby chick feed is im- 
proving. Poultry and horse feeds also 
have been moving fairly well, but demand 
for dairy feed is improving slowly, al- 
though a revival in buying is looked for 
this month and April. Some manufac- 
turers, however, report a fair inquiry 
from the East on dairy feeds. Although 
there is no heavy buying, dealers are 
coming in for small amounts at frequent 
intervals. Just at present the call for 
mixed feeds from the South is very light, 
attributed to the fact that feeders there 
are using cheap cottonseed meal and 
cheap millfeeds. 


Sr. Lov1s.—Millfeed is quiet and un- 
changed, although a slightly better feel- 
ing has been noticeable the past week. 
Pressure to sell hard winter bran is not 
so great, and buyers are a little more 
willing to take that which is offered than 
was the case a few weeks ago. Prices 
have fluctuated some, but for the most 
part have been fairly steady for the last 
few days. Gray shorts and soft winter 


that the requisite quantity of feed named 
in bookings be taken at the same time. 
So there is no serious storage problem, 
and mills are satisfied to sell feed only as 
it comes out. There is hardly enough 
feed otherwise held to open the way for 
a general demoralization of prices if con- 
ditions should work in that direction. 

Closing quotations, March 7: spring 
bran $25@26 ton, winter bran $26.20@ 
26.70, standard fine middlings $25@25.50, 
flour middlings $30@31, red dog $37@38, 
hominy feed $39@40, rye feed $26@27, 
reground oat feed $8@9, gluten feed (30 
days) $33.80, and cottonseed meal $38.50 
@43.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

Minneapoiis.—A_ better feeling was 
noticeable in millfeed circles in the last 
two days. Throughout last week there 
was little inquiry and prices were weak. 
On March 9-10 inquiry picked up, coming 
in from widely scattered territory. In 
the main, the buying was by distributors 
rather than mixers, and indicated that 
stocks were decreasing and feeders were 
again turning to mill offals. 

There is a wide difference of opinion 
in regard to the market. Some jobbers 
feel that on account of the low prices be- 
ing paid for dairy products and the 
heavy stocks thereof carried in cold stor- 
age, dairy interests cannot afford to buy 
millfeeds at present levels. On the other 
hand, others feel that mill offals are too 
low, compared with other feeds and they 
are refusing to dispose of their stocks 








10, based on carload lots, 


Chicago 
Spring bran 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, March 
prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 

Minneapolis 
. +++ $25.00@26.00 $24.00@25.00 $..... 


Hard winter bran... 26.50@27.50 25.00@26.00 25.00@25.50 occ e Da ceee 
Soft winter bran... .....@..... 33.00@33.50 .....@..... 26.50@27.00 33.00@34.00 
Standard middlings 

(brown shorts)... 25.25@26.50 41.00@43.00 27.00@28.00 .....@..... 32.00@33.00 
Flour middlings 

(gray shorts).... 30.50@32.50 .....@..... 30.00@31.00 30.50@31.50 39.00@40.00 
ReG GOS .ccccccecs oF 6 8 eee orm =| ere o vec Pecece 45.00 @ 48.00 

Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 

NN BI ios aio sea wke6asss be $32.560@33.50 $.....@..... $30.00@31.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ............6. Fo 3S eee, eee, Oe oe 
Soft winter bran ........ cccce ce SOO OECD cece Becces seseeQeceee FR.00QS1.00 
Stand. middlings (brown shorts). 34.00@35.00 .....@..... 32.00@33.00 33.00@35.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)... 42.00@43.00 .....@..... 36.50@37.50 .....@..... 
Sf SAPP TIT TERT Tee CCL 49.00@ 60.00 .....@..... 48.00@49.00 .....@..... 


Baltimore 
wees @..... $31.00@32.00 
26.00 @ 26.50, ) 


Kansas City St. Louis 


Dsccse @ 








wheat bran show very little change. Soft 
winter bran was quoted, March 7, at 
$26.50@27 ton, hard winter bran $26@ 
26.50, and gray shorts $30.50@31.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Mitwavukre.— Whatever interest was 
aroused in millfeed during the first week 
in March was flattened by the double 
blow the wheat market suffered after- 
ward. It seemed that just about the time 
buyers were ready to take hold, even if 
in a small way, the collapse in wheat once 
more utterly destroyed confidence, since 
buying interest was largely in deferred 
shipment feed. 

The feed trade seems to agree on at 
least one thing, namely, that probably not 
even under the greatest stress of a war- 
time period has the situation been more 
unfavorable. There has been little or no 
demand all winter, and buying for spring 
needs has been so small that men wonder 
how it is possible that the country should 
be able to get along. Then there has 
come a smash in the grain market, with 
a second and more drastic one imme- 
diately following, to bewilder intending 
buyers and demoralize those who have 
been hanging on to feed bought at much 
above the present price in the hope that 
values would work back and give them a 
chance to break even. 

The immediate disappointments _in- 
clude a new show of weakness in mid- 
dlings, which have dropped under bran. 
However, a year ago the same unusual 
thing occurred. For quick shipment, bran 
and middlings are equal, but the latter is 
discounted 50c ton on a deferred basis. 
The decline in shorts has been fully $1.50 
ton, while bran is but 50c lower for the 
week. Meanwhile, however, advances oc- 
curred, so that the decline has been even 
more marked. 

Locally, flour output has been running 
the best in over two years, but mills are 
in a rather fortunate position of having 
fair mixed car orders and contracts. 
Specifications for flour have been coming 
out nicely, and it has been insisted upon 


at current prices. They look for ma- 
terially higher prices during the spring. 

The larger Minneapolis mills have ad- 
vanced their prices. They claim to be 
doing a good mixed car business and to 
be out of the market for March-April 
shipment. In confirmation of this, job- 
bers point to the fact that whereas a 
week ago mills were clamoring for ship- 
ping directions, today they are behind on 
deliveries and have little to offer, espe- 
cially of bran. 

Offerings by the smaller city mills and 
some interior Minnesota mills during the 
week were free. Some had standard mid- 
dlings on track that they had difficulty in 
disposing of, and accepted sharp dis- 
counts under market prices to move 
them. These distress offerings, however, 
seem to have been absorbed, and the situ- 
ation was very much firmer on March 10. 

City mills quote standard bran nomi- 
nally at $24@24.50 ton and pure bran at 
$24.50@25, standard middlings $25@26, 
flour middlings $33@33.50, red dog $41@ 
43, rye middlings $25@25.50, and wheat 
mixed feed $28@32.50, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


March 10 Year ago 
BM ce voasvccsees $23.00@23.25 $.....@22.50 
Stand. middlings.. 23.00@23.25 .....@22.00 
Flour middlings... 28.50@30.00 24.50@28.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 36.00@42.00 30.00@34.00 


Dututn, Minn.— Millfeed continues 
slow, and is selling in a small way here 
and there to trade needing supplies. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—After rallying to around 
the $25 level early last week, bran has 
again weakened. Some sales were re- 
ported after the grain market started to 
decline as low as $23.50 ton. Few mills, 
except those with track offerings, will sell 
under $24, however, and those better sit- 
uated are holding for even better prices. 
This, and the fact that there is little ac- 
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tual buying, is making a wide range of 
quotations. 

The early strength displayed last week 
was the result almost wholly of the light 
production of mills and consequent sma!! 
offerings. With the exception of a light 
demand from the Pacific Coast, nothing 
of importance was bought to bolster the 
situation. Texas requirements have been 
easily satisfied so far, and Oklahoma, 
which has been a fairly consistent buyer 
of bran from Oklahoma and southern 
Kansas mills, is practically out of the 
market. 

The principal bullish feature in thx 
market is the indication of a compari 
tively small output of feeds in the South 
west the remainder of the crop year 
Shorts are in a somewhat stronger posi- 
tion than bran, and prices are up fully 
$1 ton from a week ago. 

Quotations, car lots, sacked, Kansis 
City: bran, $23.50@24.50; brown shoris, 
$25@26; gray shorts, $29.50@30. 

Oxtanoma Crry.— Millfeed demands 
paralleled those of flour in the first week 
of March, a lagging market following a 
brisk one of the previous week. Feecs 
were up 10@15c over prices of two weeks 
previous. Mill-run bran sold at $1.45« 
1.55 cewt, straight bran $1.385@1.45, wheat 
gray shorts $1.70@1.80, corn chop $2.45( 
2.55, and corn meal in 25-lb bags 76@80c. 

Satina.—Feed demand picked up this 
week, with an exceptionally good market 
for gray shorts. Other grades show con 
siderable activity. Prices steady at las 
week’s quotations. Prices, March 5, basi 
Kansas City: bran, $1.15@1.20 ewt; mill 
run $1.25@1.30, gray shorts $1.45@1.50 

Atcuison.—Demand for millfeed from 
the larger buyers has slackened because 
of the declines in wheat and corn. Mill- 
ers here are oversold for prompt ship- 
ment, however, most of the production 
having been taken in mixed cars. With 
the reduced rate of operations, mills are 
not pressing sales. Bran is selling for 
$25 ton, mill-run $27, and shorts $29, 
basis Atchison. 

Denver.—Bran is difficult to sell, and 
the fact that mill operations are light 
is the only thing which prevents lower 
prices for millfeed. Mills are just about 
able to dispose of current supplies at 
$30 ton, f.o.b.,,. Denver and Colorado com- 
mon points. 


CENTRAL STATES 


To.eno.—Millfeed seems to have main- 
tained its improved position and prices 
are a bit better, about $1 ton above the 
low points of the previous week. Pro- 
duction is reduced, and output is being 
sold and moving into consumption. Low- 
priced feed in the East from Canadian 
mills has been the big demoralizing fac- 
tor. 

Soft winter wheat bran was quoted 
March 8 at $29.75@31 ton, mixed feed 
$32.50, and middlings $33.75@34, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvitte.—There was a sharp de- 
mand for millfeed last week, and stocks 
were reduced considerably. Prices March 
7, based Evansville, 100-Ib sacks, car- 
load lots: bran $30@31, mixed feed $31 
@32, shorts $32.50@33.50. 

Inpranapouis.—The millfeed business 
is picking up considerably with the de- 
crease in output of flour mills. Prices 
are $30@33 for bran, $83@36 for mixed 
and $37@45 for middlings. 

PirrssurcH.—Millfeed was inactive all 
week, with sales not in any substantial 
volume. Prices were slightly lower. 
Quotations, March 7: standard middlings 
$29@30 ton, flour middlings $34@35, 
spring wheat bran $29@30, red dog M2@ 
43; cottonseed oil meal, 43 per cent pro- 
tein $42.70, 41 per cent protein $40.70, 36 
per cent protein $38.70; dairy feed, 22 
per cent protein $41.90@42.90, 16 per 
cent protein $36.40@37.40. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—The expected demand for 
wheat feeds did not develop as antici- 
pated, but the market steadied consider- 
ably. As usual in the spring, there was 
a better demand for middlings, as they 
are relatively cheaper than corn. 
dog is slightly easier. Bran is quoted at 
$28.50, middlings $29, flour middlings 
$36.50, red dog $42. There is only a 
light demand for cottonseed, with 36 per 
cent at $39.75. 

Battrmore.—Millfeed is $1 lower as to 
soft winter bran; otherwise unchanged, 
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but nominal and ~ ow throughout. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran $31@32, soft winter bran 
$33@34, standard middlings $33@34, 
flour middlings $89@40, red dog $45@48. 

Norrotk.—The millfeed market has 
been stronger, but demand in this sec- 
tion has been exceptionally light, and 
prices remain unchanged. nusually 
mild weather continues to militate against 
the millfeed business in this section. 
Quotations, March 7: red dog $51@52, 
fancy winter flour middlings $37@38, 
flour middlings $35@35.50, standard mid- 
dlings $38@34, standard bran $82@33. 

PuiapetPH1a.—Millfeed is quiet and 
easier, and supplies small but ample. 
Closing quotations, March 7, in car lots, 
per ton: spring bran $82.50@33.50, soft 
winter bran $33@34, hard winter bran 
$3334, standard middlings $34@35, 
flour middlings $42@43, red dog $49@50. 

THE SOUTH 

N suvitte.—Millfeed has remained 
quiet, with a softening tendency in 
Many buyers appear to have 
made adequate purchases to meet near- 
by demands. Prices, March 7: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-Ib bags, per ton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $29@31; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $33@35. 

Artanta.—Wheat millfeeds are quoted 
lower, due to poor demand. Stocks are 
moderate. 

Mempuis.—A little improvement in de- 
mand for millfeed was noted here dur- 
ing the week, but -buyers hesitated to 
pay what most mills were asking. The 
consumptive demand continues disap- 
pointing, but stocks are so light that 
some were compelled to buy a little. The 
largest sale reported here was a 1,000-ton 
lot of wheat bran at $28, although some 
sales were reported at $27@27.50 for 
spot stuff. Gray shorts continued slow, 
and quotations as of March 5 were $32 
@33 ton, but with buyers unwilling to 
trade on that basis. Other feeds con- 
tinued slow, and cottonseed meal eased 
slightly. Bids were $33 for 36 per cent, 
$35 for 41, and $37 for 48, and business 
very light. 

New Orteans.—Feed prices on March 
5: No. 2 yellow corn $1.45 bu, No. 3 
$1.44; No. 2 white oats 68c, No. 3 67c; 
No. 1 timothy hay $24 ton, No. 2 $22; 
No. 1 alfalfa hay $28, No. 2 $26. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seartte.—The north Pacific Coast mill- 
feed market showed signs of great weak- 
ness last week, caused by an oversold 
condition and offerings of Canadian and 
Kansas millfeeds, accentuated by lower 
prices quoted by resellers. Washington 
mill-run at the week’s close, was quoted 
at $39 ton, in straight cars, a reduction 
of $2 from the week previous. Canadian 
FY sold at $33 ton, and Canadian shorts 
at $36. 

Saw Francisco.—Millfeed was quiet 
last week, though prices were somewhat 
firmer. As the spring develops, there is 
ample green feed and a slackening of 
demand for mill products in rural dis- 
tricts. Kansas bran is being sold at $36 
@38 ton, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco. 
Northern bran and mill-run are quoted 
at $39@42, and low grade flour at $56 
@58, car lots, f.o.b., California common 
points. Local prices on feedstuffs were 
unchanged, quotations including shorts at 
$43@45 ton, middlings $52@54, mill-run 
H3@45, and red bran $36@44, car lots, 
f..b., San Francisco and other milling 
points, 

Porttanp.—The millfeed market took 
an easier turn because of the weakness 
of wheat and the restricted demand. 
Mill-run declined $2 to $38 ton, and mid- 
dlings the same amount to $50. Nearly 
all prepared poultry and dairy feeds 
were also reduced. 

Los Ancetes.—Market conditions re- 
main practically unchanged this week. 
Arrivals have been fairly good. Much of 
the Kansas spot has been cleaned up, 
and in that division things look brighter. 
The market is otherwise quiet. Kansas 
bran is listed at $35, red millfeed $37 
and blue kafir $38, carload lots. 


CANADA 
Toronto.—The market for millfeed is 
firmer. Winter weather, increasing con- 
sumption in the domestic market and 
Some trading with United States buyers 
have all added stimulus to the Canadian 


pric es. 
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situation, and apparently the downward 
sweep of prices that commenced with the 
big Russian order for flour has spent it- 
self. While domestic prices are firmer, 
they are not actually changed. Quota- 
tions, March 7: government standard 
bran $30 ton, shorts $32 and middlings 
$38, jute, car lots or mixed cars, spot 
cash, delivered, basis Montreal freights. 

For export to the United States, bran 
with mill-run screenings is quoted at 
$19.80 ton and shorts at $21.60, f.o.b., 
cars, Fort William basis. 

Montreat.—Fairly good business in 
millfeed was recorded throughout the 
past week. Demand from the country 
was steady, mostly for broken lots. 
There were a number of car lot ship- 
ments to the United States. The market 
held steady all week and prices closed 
unchanged on March 7, as follows: bran 
$30.25 ton, shorts $32.25, middlings 
$38.25, with bags, ex-track, less 25c for 
cash, 

Winnirrco.—Demand for bran and 
shorts throughout the western provinces 
is less brisk than has been the case for 
some months, but considerable quantities 
continue to move. Quotations, March 7: 
Fort William basis, bran $26 and shorts 
$28, in mixed cars with flour; Manitoba 
points, bran $26 and shorts $28; Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, bran $27 and 
shorts $29; British Columbia points, bran 
$29@31 and shorts $31@33; Pacific Coast 
points, bran $32 and shorts $34. 

FEED PRICE SUMMARY 

Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, March 9, and on the 
corresponding date in 1924, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
BEE 6 66600406040 00008 $23.00 $22.00@23.00 
Pure wheat bran ...... 23.50 22.50@23.00 
MiddlingS ....cccsceee 22.00 21.50@22.50 
BVO GOOE occscscvecosee 20.00 23.00@23.50 
Flour middlings ...... 25.00 27.00@28.50 
TOG GOR cc ccescccecces 33.00 36.00@37.00 
Mixed feed .....ccce0- 24.00 24.50@25.50 
Old process oil meal... 40.00 40.00@41.00 
TGR? ccccccccceccecece 31.00 30.50@31.50 
Middlings® .......s0+. 32.00 30.50@31.50 
Red dog® .......secee8 40.00 42.00@43.00 

Duluth— 

Bran ....seeceeeseeess 28.00 23.00@23.50 
Mid@lings® .....cccereee 23.00 22.00@23.00 
Flour middlings ...... 27.00 28.00@30.00 
Country mixed feed.... 25.00 24.00@24.50 
Red GOW .ccccccccccces 34.00 35.00@36.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure Bran ....ccccccee seoee 28.00 @ 28.50 
WORD. ccccsadeccsecvcces seeee 27.00 @ 28.00 
Standard middlings ... ..... 27.00 @ 28.00 
Flour middlings ...... «..++ 36.00 @ 37.00 
Red GO® .ccccccccccees cvsee 42.00 @42.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... ..... %33.00@35.00 
CEE MGGE cccccevcccess, cvove 40.00 @ 41.00 
St. Louis— 
WUGR scccccccccccccees 26.00 25.00@26.00 
Brown shorts ......... 27.00 29.50@30.50 
Gray shorts .......+++-- 30.00 31.00@32.00 
Oat feed ....ccccccees 14.50 13.00@14.00 
Hominy feed ......... 30.00 42.00@43.00 


Kansas City— 
PUTO BOER cc cicccccecs 24.00 23.00@24.00 
| PPT TITEL 23.00 23.00@24.00 
Brown shorts ......... 25.50 26.00@27.00 
Gray shorts ........... 27.00 28.00@30.00 
eee 26.00 38.00@39.00 

Philadelphia— 
EEE WED cccccccese 33.00 31.00@32.00 
PUTO BERR .ccccccceces 33.00 31.00@32.00 
Serimg DRAM ....cecess 32.00 30.00@31.00 
Spring middlings ..... 31.00 31.00@32.00 
Bee GE occccesisececs 39.00 41.00@43.50 
Flour middlings ...... 33.50 37.00@40.00 
SPE Seues6060ivses 29.00 31.00@32.00 

Milwaukee— 
“Winter bran .......... 27.00 26.20@26.70 
oe! Pre rrr 25.00 25.00@26.00 
BRRGMOED ccc cccsscnqes 25.00 24.00@24.50 
Flour middlings ...... 28.00 29.00@31.00 
ReG GOS .cccccccccsess 33.00 37.00@38.00 
Rye feed ...........++ 22.00 26.00@26.50 
Old process oil meal... 44.00 42.00@43.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 47.00 38.50@43.50 
Hominy feed ......... 338.50 39.00@40.00 
Reground oat feed .... 13.00 8.00@ 9.00 


Brewers’ dried grainst... 32. 30.00 @31.00 
Hominy feed* ........... 36.00 44.00@46.00 


Giutem Feed7s ...cccccecs 34.40 .....@33.80 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
$9.10 


BEPMMGRBOND co ccceccccncus 8.30 

TOTNEE ccccccscccsacccces 7.00 9.10 
Be. EWES ccc cccccccereces coos 7.50 
Kangas City ...cccccerees 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee .......c.ee-e06 5.70 6.50 
See ae oe 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 





Flaxseed futures prices have weakened 
materially, despite small gains early this 
week, and on March 10 were 7@12c lower 
than on the previous Tuesday. To some 
extent this reflected weakness in Argen- 
tina, owing chiefly to continued light 
shipments to Europe, but it was also 
partly due to the general decline in grain 
futures prices owing to a shift in the 
trend of speculative activity. The course 
of flaxseed prices during the next few 
months appears now to depend largely on 
the character and extent of European 
buying. If it continues slack, Argentina 
has an ample surplus to take care of 
United States needs, and prices are likely 
to be weak. If, on the other hand, Europe 
resumes heavy purchases of Argentine 
flaxseed, there is barely enough to go 
round. 

Something also depends on the char- 
acter of the domestic market for linseed 
oil. It is reported that oil buyers have 
contracted for very little beyond April 
requirements, and thus the future is high- 
ly problematical. General business con- 
ditions are such that active purchasing 
of oil seems reasonable, but the relatively 
small amount of orders actually on the 
books for May-June business is somewhat 
disconcerting. 

As for linseed oil meal, it is exceeding- 
ly weak, particularly in view of flaxseed 
prices. A year ago, with Minneapolis 
May flaxseed at $2.42, oil meal was quot- 











SUNSET GRAIN & MILLING CO.’S NEW WAREHOUSE 
Significant of the growth of the milling industry in Los Angeles is the 


announcement that the Sunset Grain & Millin 
warehouse and elevator at 417 South Clarence 


Co. will shortly occupy a new 
treet. The new structure, which 


is of re-enforced concrete, will consist of three floors, including the basement. 
The elevator will have a capacity of 125,000 bus. The warehouse is 76x146 and 


the elevator is 50x56. Work was begun on the building a year son. 
have been completed by the first of this year, but unavoidable delay 


It was to 
s in arrival 


of materials and machinery delayed construction. 
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ed at $40 ton; now, with the May option 
at $3.06, the price of meal is only 50c 
ton higher than at this time in 1924. The 
decline during the past week has ranged 
$1@2 ton, due in part to slow demand 
and in part to the general weakness of 
all types of feed. Supplies seem to be 
fairly well cleaned up, and the low price 
is due far more to inactive demand than 
to any pressure of stocks on the market. 
Cuicaco.—Prices for oil meal are some- 
what firmer, but demand has fallen off. 
Part of last week and the week before 
there was a fairly active business in sin- 
gle car lots, but at present transactions 
are limited. It was quoted March 7 at 
$41@42.50 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 
Mitwavukee.—A net decline of $1 ton 
is the record of the week in the linseed 
meal trade. After showing a steadier 
tendency, prices dropped back, largely 
under the depressing influence of the 
general situation in grain, flour and feed. 
Local production is moderate, and while 
it is not being forced on the market, yet 
the easy tone in Minneapolis has not been 
offset by the better feeling in Chicago. 
On the whole, demand is hardly equal to 
supply, and the tone therefore is hardly 
suggestive of steadiness. Cottonseed 
meal, while quotably unchanged, is large- 
ly nominal. Linseed meal quotations, 
March 7, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $42@43 ton. 


Mrinneaporis.—Oil meal prices are 
down $2@2.50 ton for the week, due to 
lower flaxseed prices, lighter inquiry and 
general dullness in feedingstuffs. Crush- 
ers, however, believe that the lapse is only 
temporary. Seed supplies are rapidly 
diminishing, and Minneapolis mills have 
already begun to curtail operations. 
Crushers are catching up with back or- 
ders. They have no supplies of cake or 
meal on hand, and if the spring demand 
is as good as usual, crushers think the by- 
products should sell higher. At Minne- 
apolis and Chicago meal is quoted at $41 
ton, and at Toledo and Buffalo $40.50. 
Export inquiry for oil cake is light, but 
improved cable inquiry in the last few 
days indicates a revival of interest 
abroad. Cake is quoted nominally at $41 
ton, f.a.s., New York, for prompt or 
summer shipment. 


BurraLto.—With domestic demand very 
light and export demand off, crushers are 
quoting oil meal at $40@40.50. 


Pirrssurcu.—Linseed oil meal was in 
fair demand, with prices slightly lower. 
Quotations, March 7, $43.70 ton. 


Winnirec.—Oil cake and meal are in 
fair demand in the domestic market. Ex- 
port business is quiet. Quotations, March 
7: oil cake, ton lots, in bags, $42, and oil 
meal $44, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 


MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, to 
March 7, 1925, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


c—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 








Minneapolis .. 12,041 7,209 3,247 1,366 
DUNE cececas 15,263 6,195 13,894 5,460 
Totals ..... 27,304 13,404 17,141 6,826 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing March 7, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


co Receipts——, --—In store——, 
1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis. 152 53 102 373 273 12 








Duluth..... 22 40 19 530 185 22 
Totals.... 174 93 121 903 458 34 
PRICES 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -——Duluth——, 

Track Toarr. Track May July 
March 3...$3.17 3.17 3.14 3.11 3.08 
March 4... 3.13 3.12 3.10% 3.07% 3.056 
March 5... 3.08% 3.08 3.07 3.03% 3.01 
March 6 3.03% 3.03 3.01% 2.98% 2.95 
March 7 3.03 3.02% 3.00 2.97% 2.95 
March 9 3.05 3.04% 3.01% 3.00 2.97% 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul; also by 60 ‘‘outside’”’ 
mills with a daily capacity of 68,665 bbls, 
from Sept. 1, 1924, to March 7, 1925, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

c—Output——, -—Exports—, 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 


Minneapolis ... 6,038 6,833 178 42 
GE, BOGE ccccces 238 393 ose ae 
Outside ....... 6,543 6,106 181 77 
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PENNSYLVANIA MILLING 
CONDITIONS 

The commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
has reached the conclusion that when 
trouble has been going on among one’s 
family, the best way of removing that 
trouble is for the head of the house to 
start something. Accordingly, Pennsyl- 
vania has taken upon itself the task of 
helping to improve milling conditions in 
the state by placing at the disposal of 
the Millers’ Association the services of 
the state department of agriculture. 

A short summary of what the joint 
forces of the two intend doing includes: 
(1) sending weekly market reports to 
millers of local and export flour, feed 
and grain prices; (2) arrangements for 
millers to have flour tested free for 
uniformity and grade; (3) to determine 
the objections of Pennsylvania bakers 
to Pennsylvania flour; (4) visits to every 
mill in Pennsylvania by George A. 
Stuart, who will make beneficial sugges- 
tions; (5) wheat improvement work, 
with eradication of garlic, cockle and 
control of Angoymois moth; (6) instruc- 
tion on grading wheat. 

To a very great extent the successful 
completion of such a program as out- 
lined above depends upon those who will 
be the sole beneficiaries of what good 
is accomplished—the millers themselves. 
It all comes back to the old fable of 
“One can lead a horse to water but one 
cannot make him drink.” The com- 
mittee of millers and the Pennsylvania 
agricultural department have 4 
well the bridges over which they have 
high hopes that Pennsylvania millers 
will ride to success. The way is open 
and the Keystone millers have only to 
apply themselves to take advantage of 
this wonderful opportunity for self-im- 
provement, 

Believe it or not, any one can do a 
heap more for himself than any one 
else can do for him.—The Millers Review 
and Dixie Miller. 


PROPER FEEDING RESULTFUL 

A forceful example of the value of 
proper feeding has been brought forth by 
the Minneapolis Experiment Station 
which, through a better system of feed- 
ing, was able to raise the production of 
a group of cows 36.7 per cent. The cows 
in the test produced an average of 4,662 
Ibs milk in a year on a farm, while at 
the University Farm of Minnesota the 
production average jumped to 6,375 lbs. 

To those feeders who decrease the 
amount of the ration when feed prices 
are high or when milk prices are low, 
this achievement of the station should be 
a revelation. When it is possible to make 
good cows produce so profitably, it is 
time all farmers awakened to the im- 
portance of getting rid of boarder cows 
and using better feeding methods. 

The dealer can be of great service to 
his customers if he acquaints himself 
with a thorough knowledge of better 
feeding practices and then disseminates 
this information to those to whom he 
sells feed. When a better system of 
feeding is put into effect by the farmer, 
not only will he make more money, but 
the dealer also is going to be benefited. 
—Feedstuffs. 


JOSEPH’S EXPEDIENT 


There is a reminder in a contemporary 
magazine that the simple expedient 
adopted by Joseph in Egypt thousands 
of years ago to counteract the fluctua- 
tions of the wheat supply has apparently 
proved too difficult for modern civilized 
a It states that wheat in 

land, as in Egypt, can be easily 
stored without deterioration. “We can 
imagine,” it says, “no more effective, 

rofitable and popular enterprise for a 
Leber government than to construct hu 
state owned grain depositories, to fill 


them with millions of bushels when wheat 





uilded * 


is plentiful, to release their stores when 
supplies fall short, and thus to relieve 
from their chief source of anxiety—the 
budgets of the poor.” It sounds feasible 
enough, but Joseph lived in the days of 
the Pharaohs, and no proper comparison 
can be made between the conditions of 
the Israelites in those days and the ex- 
acting and increasing requirements of the 
population of the world at the present 
time. The question must be considered, 
not in a primitive way, but in the light 
of the manifold complexities revealed by 
modern conditions of life.—Milling (Liv- 
erpool). 


CUBAN FLOUR TRADE 

A recent commerce report gives the 
present annual flour consumption of the 
island of Cuba at 1,340,000 bbls. Of this 
the United States furnished 1,080,937 
bbls in 1923, the remainder going to 
Canada. Since the war Cuba has en- 
larged its annual flour imports 246,000 
bbls. The report concludes with this 
statement: “The Cuban outlook for the 
United States flour exporter is quite 
encouraging.” 

Cuba is one of the best examples of 
increased bread consumption that can be 
cited. Prior to the Spanish-American 
war the annual flour consumption was 
around 500,000 bbls. The island was im- 
poverished, so far as the masses were 
concerned, and the population was held 
back by the turmoil in the government. 
The bread consumption in the island in 
25 years has nearly trebled. With stable 
government the population grew, and 
the masses became bread eaters—another 
evidence that bread eating goes with en- 
lightened government. For centuries 
Cuba did not find opportunity to become 
a bread eating nation. Bread consump- 
tion was held back by war and destruc- 
tion of crops and industry. 

What is true of Cuba will ultimately 
be true of many other Latin American 
communities. Cuban flour trade is a di- 
rect asset to the island and to the Amer- 
ican farmer and miller. No one dreamed 
of Cuban bread eating possibilities at 
the time of the Spanish-American war. 
This development is a good sample of 
what is possible when the blessings of 
good government fall upon the working 
masses of an impoverished country.— 
Modern Miller. 

COLLEGE MEN IN THE BAKERY 

Decidedly, in our opinion, there is room 
in the scientific, biscuit baking industry 
for carefully chosen college men of sci- 
entific training. The industry is in sore 
need of capable young men to follow 
the capable veterans of the old school; 
men who, when the day of their leader- 
ship shall arrive—when “the old men 
shall dream dreams and the young men 
shall see visions”—will lead the indus- 
try steadily forward on the path of 
progress.—The Cracker Baker. 


NOT ALL PROSPERING 

The co-operative marketing associa- 
tions, which sprang up like magic in 
every part of the country, are not all 
prospering. It was not reasonable to 
expect that they would all succeed. An 
association that s into court to com- 
pel its members to fulfill the contract 
they signed may have both law and 
equity on its side, but obviously its ac- 
complishments are smaller than its 
promises. 

There is only one crop of wheat, or 
cotton, or potatoes annually, but the con- 
sumption is spread over the whole year. 
Some one must hold the crop from its 
maturity until the ultimate consumer is 
ready for it. If every farmer had suffi- 
cient working capital to do this there 
would be less need of co-operative mar- 
keting. But not one farmer in ten has 
sufficient capital, for which reasons he is 
compelled to let some one else hold his 
crop for the months intervening before 
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its final sale. This middleman must be 
paid for the use of his capital, and the 
farmers usually think his charge is too 
high. 

The temptation of the co-operatives is 
to speculate on the goods which they 
handle, rather than to sell them in an 
orderly manner. The managers of sev- 
eral of the associations have guessed 
wrong about the trend of the market, 
with unfortunate results to their mem- 
bers. Then, no method of selling will 
bring uniform profits to the farmers 
year after year. In this respect farmers 
have been led to expect too much from 
the associations. 

It is too early to predict how many of 
these associations will survive. Prob- 
ably a small proportion of them. But 
the successful ones will point the way to 
a better system of distribution, which is 
one of the great needs of the world at 
present.—A merican Fertilizer Magazine. 





“GIVE US THIS DAY. 

If the plans of the trust promoters 
materialize, business independence of the 
little fellows will be at an end. They 
will simply be permitted to act as agents 
of the all embracing trust. They will 
either have to comply with the disposi- 
tions made by the trust owners or get 
out. The absolute control over the peo- 
ple’s daily bread will then be in the 
hands of a small group of all powerful 
trust magnates. . . . We will then have 
arrived at the happy stage where a small 
and unscrupulous gang of exploiters will 
be in a position to “dictate the quality, 
the price, and the methods of production, 
of distribution and sale of the most im- 
portant article of food for the people. 
They will be able to dictate to the whole 
nation what kind of bread it shall eat, 
how it shall get it, what price it will have 
to pay for it, or if it shall get any at 
all. The prayer, “Give us this day our 
daily bread,’ must then be directed to 
the bread trust magnates instead of to 
the Lord. 

It is unthinkable that a nation of 100,- 
000,000 would willingly and knowingly 
submit to such conditions of abject slav- 
ery, for, he who holds such power over 
the nation’s bread holds in his hand the 
people’s life, liberty and happiness. 

The people’s bread and the machinery 
for its production and distribution must 
be under the control of the people. It 
cannot be trusted to a small handful of 
all powerful trust magnates.—The Retail 
Baker. 


EXPORT TAX BENEFITS 


The benefits of an export tax on wheat 
consigned to the United States for do- 
mestic consumption or milling in bond 
far exceed any possible disadvantages, 
for the following reasons: 

(1) It would eliminate to a consider- 
able extent the misrepresentation of the 
Canadian product and would enable Ca- 
nadian millers who are in the business 
to stay to maintain the present high 
standards for their products. 

(2) While economic conditions in over- 
sea markets may have their effect, the 
control of the Canadian spring wheat 
flour export buisness by Canadian mills 
would mean that they would be able to 
develop their export markets on a proper 
basis. 

(3) The increased milling in Canada 
would mean reduced overhead to the di- 
rect benefit of the consumer of both flour 
and millfeeds, and also relieve the un- 
employment situation. 

At the present time, based on the av- 
erage production for the past five years, 
the Canadian mills have only purchased 
approximately 30 per cent of the crop, 
leaving 70 per cent at the mercy of the 
foreign buyer.—Canadian Milling & 
Grain Journal. 


SOMETHING TO WORRY ABOUT 


Rather a joke is a note of alarm re- 
cently sounded by the London Times re- 
garding Canadian wheat exports to 
Japan. The Times suggested that if 
these increased there might not be 
enough Canadian wheat left for Great 
Britain. 

In 1922, the wheat and flour shipments 
from Canada to Japan were the equiva- 
lent of about 4,000,000 bus. In 1923, 
they increased to 13,000,000. That was 
considerable of an increase, and if there 
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should continue to be an increase of say 
10,000,000 bus a year in the shipments of 
Canadian wheat to Japan, why, in about 
100 years, Britain may reasonably begin 
to be nervous. 

The wheat growing capacity of Cana 
is many thousands of millions of bushe 


Grain 


annually.—Canadian Milling §& 
Journal. 


CAN WE EAT MORE FOOD? 


Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, of the Stanfor 
Food Research Institute, deserved), 
stands high as an authority in the ec 
nomics of food. In a recent article | 
voices his belief that all the “Eat More” 
campaigns cannot succeed. He says 
is impossible to increase the intake o: 
calories 500 per day, and yet the pri 
gram of the Farmers’ National Coun 
would imply an increase from 3,000 c: 
ories per day to 5,000. All of the cai 
paigns therefore cannot succeed. 

Unless waste of food is largely i 
creased, individual food campaigns w: | 
succeed only at the expense of some a 
ready recognized food. He admits, f 
instance, that the purpose of millers i. 
increase the per capita consumption of 
flour from 200 lbs to 220 per annum 
easily within the bounds of possibilit) 
for some countries consume even mor 
than this increased amount; but if th« 
is done he says that it will be at the ex 
pense of other classes of food. 

We believe he is quite right. But it 
also apparent that since there are ad 
vertising campaigns afoot to increas 
the use of bread, milk, fruit and othe 
foods, the increases will be largely at th: 
expense of those kinds of f which 
are not advertised. Some of the cam 
paigns can be worked together, like those 
to increase the use of bread, milk and 
dairy products; but we never shared the 
optimism of those who last year believed 
and taught that none of these campaigns 
interfered with each other. They do and 
must; for it is impossible in pula- 
tion where practically bE ay gets 
enough to eat to increase the average in- 
take of calories very much. 

Millers and bakers must fight to re- 
tain the consumption of cereal food at 
oak pres level or to increase it. They 

not worry that it is done at the ex- 
pense of meat or sugar or anything else. 
There is no danger in the present time 
of prosperity that the diet of the Amer- 
ican people will lack variety.—A merican 
Miller. 


THE ROACHDALE IDEA 


Whatever we may think of the Roach- 
dale plan of co-operatives in this coun- 
try, we are obliged to recognize the fact 
that the plen in Europe is a success. 
Whether it is for one cause or another, 
it is undoubtedly attributed as much to 
one of its important fundamental prin- 
ciples as any other. It is that of mak- 
ing every customer interested financially 
in the concern with which he does busi- 
ness. When he buys or sells, a certain 
percentage of the cost of the article is 
placed to the credit of his account. It 
remains there to be increased from time 
to time until there is a sufficient amount 
to buy a share of stock, when he be- 
comes a part of the organization the 
same as original investors. An investor 
customer is a more valuable customer 
than a disinterested one. It assists in 
making volume. Volume makes better 
business for everybody concerned.— 
American Co-operative Manager. 


MACARONI AS A FOOD 


The ae Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
Association pe rforming a valuable 
service in ublis ing, through its maga- 
zine, the Macaroni Journal, an interest- 
ing series of articles on the food value 
of macaroni. Although emphasis is 
placed upon scientific deductions, the 
articles are sufficiently interesting to at- 
tract the lay reader. 

A campaign of education faces the 
macaroni industry. Macaroni is not only 
one of the most nutritious of foods, but 
one of ° cheapest as well. It is rapidly 

ning in ularity, but there is bi 
Lar Gund. “ 7 , 

One of the objects of the United States 
macaroni manufacturers is to foster this 
educational campaign, and nothing it can 
do will reflect greater benefit to the in- 
dustry.—Macaroni Manufacturer. 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1924, to Feb. 21, 1925 (000’s omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Flour production, bbis— 


Jan. 11-17 ...-eeecees 2,653 2,247 2,247 
Jan. 18-24 ...-ceeeeee 2,570 2,565 2,247 
Jan. 25-81 ..-.eeeeeee 2,862 2,569 2,336 
Fed. 1-7 cccescsescvcs 2,729 2,450 2,492 
Feb, 8-14 ..-eeecceeee 2,623 2,483 2,187 
Fe 15-21 woccceveces 2,456 2,419 2,325 
July 1-Feb, 21 ....... 91,600 86,399 91,348 
Flour, July 1-Feb. 21, 

b — 
Ex! S 160ssessoeeue 9,964 12,045 10,052 
Im] BS evsevcsnseess 20 127 325 
wi July 1-Feb. 21, 

bi - 
Rec ts from farms. .666,000 574,000 616,000 
EXPO!tS cerccccsccece 157,700 63,500 125,100 
Im} Be cvessscccceces 3,357 19,600 13,667 
Gre 1 by mills...... 420,200 406,600 411,066 
wl stocks, Feb. 21, 

bus = 
At tirminale ........ 74,854 68,517 50,600 
At country elevators, 

m and in transit. 87,303 120,383 91,073 





United States—Fiscal Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by fiscal years, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 











Years ending 
June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbis 
1925*... sees 152,780,000 9,109,000 
1934....ceeecee 78,793,034 17,252,620 
1923....ceceee 154,950,971 14,882,714 
1922....-ceeces 208,321,091 15,796,824 
19231... .ceeeeee 293,267,637 16,183,234 
1930.....sceees 122,430,724 22,651,261 
1919. ... eevee 178,582,673 24,181,979 
1918......eece0. 34,118,853 21,879,951 
1917... .sevccee 149,831,427 11,942,778 
1916.....e+eeee 173,274,015 15,520,669 
1915... .ceecee 259,642,533 16,182,765 
1914 92,393,775 11,821,461 
1913 91,602,974 11,394,805 
1912... 30,160,212 11,006,487 
1911.. 23,729,302 10,129,435 
1910.. 46,679,876 9,040,987 
1909 66,923,244 10,521,161 
1908. 100,371,057 13,927,247 
1907. 76,569,423 15,584,667 
1906 34,973,291 13,919,048 
1905.. 4,394,402 8,826,335 
1904 44,230,169 16,999,432 
1903 114,181,420 19,716,484 
1902 154,856,000 17,759,000 
1901......eee0e 132,061,000 18,651,000 
1900... .sccccce 101,950,000 18,699,000 
1899.....ccceee 139,433,000 18,486,000 
1808... .ccseece 148,231,000 15,350,000 
1897. ....ccccee 79,562,000 14,570,000 
1896......s0e06 60,650,000 14,621,000 
1895......cecce 76,103,000 15,269,000 
1894......ee0e6 88,415,000 16,860,000 
1893........000 117,121,000 16,620,000 
1893: .. .ccvcces 157,280,000 15,197,000 
1891... .ccccee 150,565,000 7,946,000 
BBOG... soscecene 153,253,000 6,011,000 
$889... ..scoees 46,000,000 9,000,000 
1888.......e000 66,000,000 12,000,000 
1887... .cceses 102,000,000 12,000,000 
1886......es006 58,000,000 8,000,000 
1885... .ccceces 85,000,000 11,000,000 
BOS4.... .ccceee 70,000,000 9,000,000 
np SEER EEE 106,000,000 9,000,000 
2 ee 95,000,000 6,000,000 
od ee 55,000,000 11,000,000 
3880. ... .cccees 54,000,000 12,000,000 
COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 
_ June 30— Barley © Corn Oats Rye 
’ +se+ 18,247 4,512 4,235 28,508 
19 i +++ 11,209 21,186 1,149 17,705 
192 soecs 18,501 ° 93,146 18,790 50,227 
1922....... 22,400 176,386 15,987 29,684 
1921 seeeeee 20,4567 66,911 4,302 45,735 
192 26,571 14,468 33,945 37,463 
191 20,458 16,688 96,361 27,540 
1918....... 26,285 40,997 105,837 11,990 
rp coeees 16,381 64,720 88,944 13,260 
is ceeces 27,473 38,217 95,918 14,532 
vs 96,809 12,544 
1,860 2,223 
33,759 1,823 
2,172 : 
2,045 2 
1,685 220 
1,510 1,272 
1,158 2,419 
4,014 749 
46,324 1,355 
5,479 
1,154 765 
4,613 5,422 
9,971 2,697 
37,046 2,326 
41,369 2,355 
30,310 10,141 
69,130 15,541 
35,096 8,560 
13,012 988 
570 9 
5,740 231 
2,380 1,477 
9,435 12,040 
ane 953 33 
“ seeees 1,408 101,973 13,692 2,257 


“Seven months, 





According to a report from Vice Con- 
‘ul Bliss, Guatemala City, a contract has 
een approved between the department 
of agriculture of Guatemala and repre- 
ie for aie of the Czechoslovakian repub- 

r purpose of forming colonies 
of Czechoslovakian immigrants fn Guate- 
mala to engage in agriculture. 
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Aunt Jemima was brought into court 
one day for unmercifully beating her 
“orneriest” child. The judge, after giv- 
ing her a severe lecture, asked her if she 
had anything to say. 

“Jes one thing, Jedge. I wants to ax 
if you was ever the parent of a puffectly 
wuthless culled chil’?”—Rocky Mountain 
Baker. 

* * 
WAR Is H—L! 

The great war of 1958 had been fought, 
and America had won. Hardly had Pri- 
vate John Boggles, descendant of a 
fighting ancestry, reached the doorstep 
of his civilian home, when a postman’s 
whistle sounded, and a government en- 
velope was thrust into his hands. 

“Hurrah,” he cried, tearing open the 
letter: “How prompt the government 
is! Here already is my bonus for serv- 
ice in the late great war!” 

“Not so fast!” cried Grandfather 
John Boggles, jumping up from his 
porch seat to peer over the boy’s shoul- 
der: “If my eyes serve me right, that 
there bonus reads for 1918, and the 
check belongs to me!”—Cyril B. Egan, 
in Judge. ; 

* - 

Crossword Pest: “Quick, somebody 
give me a word of six letters meaning 
quiet.” 

Chorus: “Shutup !’"—Judge. 


7 * 


Casey: “Ye’re a har’rd worker, Doo- 
ley. How many hods o’ that morther 
have yez carried up that laddher th’ 
day?” 

Dooley: “Whist, man—I’m foolin’ the 
boss; I’ve carried this same hodful up 
an’ down all day, an’ he thinks I’m 
worrukin’ !”—Cleveland Leader, 

* * 
LOST IN A MAZE 


“T once tried to teach a little Alabama 
boy to speak pure English,” writes Oc- 
tavus Roy Cohen. “I’ll never forget the 
despairing way he said to me at the end 
of the thirtieth or fortieth lesson: ‘Dey 
aren’t no “ain’t you,” is dey? It’s “aren’t 
you,” ain’t it? ”—Boston Transcript. 

_ + 


“Hullo, Brown, fancy running across 
you here! How small the world is, to 
be sure.” 

“Is it, indeed? To tell you the truth, 
the exact size escapes me at the moment.” 
—Punch. 

* * 

First Motorist: “By the way, how’s 
that baby of yours coming along?” 

Second Motorist: “Fine! He’s just be- 
ginning to jaywalk.”—Life. 

+ - 


Young Man (to court clerk): I—ah— 
er—um—” 

Clerk (to assistant): “Henry, bring 
out one of those marriage license blanks.” 
—Brown Bull. 

* * 

“There are many legends connected 
with this old inn. Yonder tankard, for 
instance—” 

“TIT am not interested in tankards,” said 
the guest. “Tell me the legend connect- 
ed with this antique fowl you have 
served me.”—Louisville Courier Journal. 

* * 


Three young fellows one day met a 
bewhiskered old man, and thinking to 
have some fun with him they passed him 
in single file. The first one greeted him, 
“Good morning, Father Abraham,” the 
second saluted him, “Good morning, Fa- 
ther Isaac,’ and the third hailed him 
with, “Good morning, Father Jacob.” 
The old gentleman halted them with a 
wave of hand and said, “Boys, you 


are all wrong. I am neither Abraham, 
Isaac nor Jacob, but Saul, the son of 
Kish, out looking for my father’s three 
asses, and lo! I have found them.”— 
Contributed. 
* 7 
Nervous Woman (to persistent beg- 
gar): “If I give you a piece of pudding 
you will never return, will you?” 
Beggar: “Well, lady, you know your 
puddin’ better than I do.”—Answers. 
* * 
BRIGHT 
“You seem a bright little boy. I sup- 
pose you have a very good place in your 
class?” 
“Oh, yes. I sit right by the stove.”— 


Vikingen (Oslo). 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
TO A SALESMAN 
ACQUAINTED WITH ILLINOIS- 
INDIANA TERRITORY 


We want a real live-wire salesman 
who can sell flour. One who is ac- 
quainted with the trade and can 
open up.new accounts on high class 
flour from a modern mill, equipped 
to follow up trade aggressively; only 
experienced men with a real high 
class record need apply. We want a 
man interested in making a change 
that will hold a future. Will pay 
salary, expenses and a bonus. The 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas. 


985 





SPRING WHEAT MILL HAS 
opening for high-class salesmen and 
brokerage connections in various 
markets of the East, Central West 
and South. 
good spring wheat account write us 
fully. Any correspondence confiden- 
tial if so desired. Address 2461, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


If interested in a real 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Wanted—By a well-known spring 
wheat mill, real flour salesman for 
Wisconsin; useless to apply unless 
you can show satisfactory record. 
Address 2464, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY EXPERIENCED SALESMAN, 44 YEARS 
of age, selling flour, malt yeast; Central 
States; open for position May 1. Address 
2458, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





CHEMIST WITH 10 YEARS OF EXPERI- 
ence in flour mill laboratories can demon- 
strate to baker; wish connection with a 
flour mill. Address 2425, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLWRIGHT, GOOD WORKER ON 
spouting and all around; 18 years’ experi- 
ence in flour mill; age 36; would like 
steady work. Address 2460, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN A SMALL OR ME- 
dium sized mill; will guarantee results 
on all kinds of wheat and machinery; 
best of references furnished. Address 2467, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLER WITH OVER 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in northwestern mills of different 
systems and capacities wishes position 
with mill; North Dakota preferred. Ad- 
dress 2470, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED—IN MILL OF 1,000 BBLS OR 
larger, a position as superintendent miller 
by a young man having an extensive ex- 
perience as superintendent, Address ‘‘Kan- 
sas,”’ 2469, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

SITUATION AS SUPERINTENDENT IN A 
large or medium size mill with a firm 
that would like to improve their product 
and increase output; will guarantee re- 
sults. Address 2441, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





ATTENTION SALESMEN! 


We want salesmen, not traveling 
men, for all territories east of the 
Mississippi River with the exception 
Ohio 


No loafers need ap- 


of Wisconsin, and western 
Pennsylvania. 
ply. We want men with real sales 
who are willing to travel 
Address 2465, 


Miller, 


ability, 
six days per week. 
care Northwestern Minne- 


apolis, 





WANTED—FLOUR SALESMEN IN PENN- 
sylvania territory, also in New England 
states; we offer a fine proposition to men 
who want to work; statement in detail 
regarding experience, age, etc., required. 
Address 2449, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—BY A GROWING NEW JERSEY 
flour jobbing firm, real live-wire salesman 
to represent them in New Jersey; only ex- 
perienced men with a following need ap- 
ply; excellent opportunity for the right 
man. Address “N. J.," care Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, AC- 
quainted with trade in eastern Texas, 
northern Louisiana and Arkansas would 
like position March 1; references or bond; 
salary and commission. Address 1016, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS SECOND MILLER IN ANY SIZE MILL 
up to 1,000 bbls; over 15 years’ experience 
in mills; have ground hard and soft 
wheat; can come at once; state salary; 
can furnish best of references. Address 
_ care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





MAN UNDER 40, WITH 12 YEARS’ EX- 
perience, hard and soft wheat mills, as 
manager and sales manager, open for 
change; now employed and giving satisfac- 
tion; good record and references. Address 
“Salesmanager,” care Northwestern Miller, 
545 Ohio Bidg., Toledo, Ohio. 





STEADY POSITION BY ENGINEER OF 18 
years’ actual field and engine room ex- 
perience; good repair man; can take care 
of motors; employed at present but wish 
to make change; can come on short no- 
tice; state salary in your first letter. Ad- 
dress 2454, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN, 38 YEARS OF AGE, 
married, with 16 years’ experience, and 
Personally acquainted with practically ev- 
ery baker and jobber of any consequence 
in Wisconsin and Michigan, desires posi- 
tion with reputable mill manufacturing 
quality flour. Address 2463, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
in mill of 500 bbis or larger; have had 
20 years’ experience in mills of Northwest 
and Central States; exceptionally well 
qualified to take charge of plant; can fur- 
nish unusually fine references; will locate 
in any section of country. Address 980, 
care Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 





(Continued on following page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








FLOUR SALESMAN WITH MANY YEARS’ 
experience and good following in Iowa and 
Wisconsin is ready March 10 for good 
traveling position, Kansas or northwest- 
ern; married, 35 years old; best of refer- 
ences as to selling ability and character; 
will consider any fair salary offer. Ad- 
dress 2459, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF ANY 
size up to 1,000 bbls’ capacity; 35 years’ 
experience grinding spring and winter 
wheat and manufacturing mixed feeds 
and self-rising flours; can do all millwright 
work and install machinery; can furnish 

a references proving me to be a first-class, 
reliable miller; am married man and have 
family; can reflow and remodel mill, if 
necessary. L. E. Brant, Centerville, 8. D. 


AS SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER, 
400 bbls up; hard wheat territory pre- 
ferred; 27 years’ experience in reflowing to 
suit wheat and trade requirements, using 
equipment to very best advantage; 11 
years in present place, 1,000-bbi mill; 
would consider manager-head miller posi- 
tion in smaller mill; small family; corre- 
spondence; personal interview solicited. 
Address 2442, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—SOMEBODY NEEDS THIS MAN. 
Peculiar conditions have made his services 
available; many years’ experience as 
branch manager for grain brokers, both 
cash and futures; fine all around business 
experience and knowledge, executive abil- 
ity, well educated, fine references; mar- 
ried, age 38, best years ahead; capable 
and willing to learn your business; starting 
salary no object if other things worth 
while; seeking permanent connection only; 
now employed in other business in Illinois. 
Am also an efficient telegrapher. Don't 
hesitate to answer this if you can use a 
man of this kind. Address 2437, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





IMPORTANT 


Aggressive Brokers and Jobbers lo- 
cated in Eastern and Central States 
and interested in representing a 
high-class Northwestern Spring 
Wheat mill with established trade, 
will find it to their distinct advan- 
tage to answer this advertisement. 
Replies considered strictly confiden- 
tial. Address 2457, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 














BROKERS WANTED 








BROKERAGE CONNECTIONS 
WANTED 


Well located eastern mill is inter- 
ested in arranging brokerage con- 
nections with active brokers in New 
England states. We are an active 
selling mill with a reputation of ex- 
cellent quality and uniformity of our 
brands and work closely with our 
brokers. Address 2445, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


BROKERS WANTED 


We are open for a few high-class 
brokerage connections in several 
points east of the Mississippi River 
where we are not already represent- 
ed. Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, 


OPPORTUNITY 


A wonderful chance to obtain a con- 
trolling interest in an up-to-the- 
minute mill in the Buffalo zone— 
cheap power—liberal -capacity. 

No mill with greater advantages. 
Ready to run at an hour’s notice 
without the expenditure of a dollar. 

A most valuable property can be 
secured at an absurdly small invest- 
ment. 

Address Empire State, 2450, care 
The Northwestern Miller. 

N. B. Should be interesting to a 
Kansas or northwestern mill having 
an eastern trade. 





NORTHERN MILLERS—WOULD YOU BE 
interested in leasing with option to buy at 
a big sacrifice modern corn meal, feed 
and flour mill near Atlanta which has re- 
milling rates; also meal, flour mill and 
ginnery located on dependable stream de- 
veloping 75 h-p. Write Joe J. Battle & 
Co., 612 Atlanta National Bank Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 





FOR SALE—100-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 
very best of condition; all new machinery 
and new power plant; engine of the finest 
and absolutely reliable; have 20,000-bu 
capacity elevator .and 6,000-bbl capacity 
fireproof warehouse; excellent frame build- 
ing for mill; situated on the Mississippi 
River and Frisco Railroad in Missouri; 
railroad spur running into the mill; a 
splendid bargain. Address 979, care 
Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 





> 
CONTINUOUS ARC BLEACHERS FOR 
sale—Four, practically new, crated, ready 
for immediate shipment; write or wire. 
Standard Mill Supply, 501 Waldheim Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 








MILLS WANTED 








WANTED—TO BUY OR LEASE 75- TO 150- 
bbl mill; must be in good physical condi- 
tion and good location. Address 2462, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ONE 350 H-P TANDEM COM- 
pound Corliss Hooven, Owen, Rentschler 
engine. Heywood Milling Co., Jackson, 
Mich. 


LEATHER BELT, TWO-PLY, 66 FT LONG, 
22 in wide, guaranteed to be as good as 
new, also a 220 h-p Allis Corliss steam 
engine. The Central Minnesota Power & 
Milling Co., Sauk Center, Minn. 





For 30 Years 
the Standard 


The Improved Columbian 
First Break Feed Governor 
Regulates the flow—secures uniform- 
ity in flour. In all modern mills. Over 
25,000 in use, Ask mill builders—bet- 
ter still, mail us your letterhead and 
—we'll tell you about other features. 
Columbian Feed Governor Co. 
University Ave.& 25thS. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 








FLOUR 


J.O.WADE 


433 Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











W.S.NOTT 
erey 1-7-4. bf 


MILL SUPPLIES 
L argest Western Marnrfacturers of 


LEATHER 
BELTING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


March 11, 1925 








“Better in Every Way” 


We do not ask you to take our word 
for the fact that Sanisacks are the 
best sacks on the market. For so 
many years we have striven hard for 
improvements, for tougher paper, for 
better shipping qualities, for softer 
texture, that we are quite convinced in 
our own minds that Sanisacks must be 
better. But don't take our word. 
Take the word of a miller who is using 
them, who has used other brands and 
made a careful comparison. Read 
this letter from the Millville Flour and 
Grain Company. 
MILLVILLE FLOUR AND GRAIN CO., 
Manufacturers of 
White Lily Flour and Feed 
Office and Mill Foot of Sharp Street 

Millville, N. J. 10/23/24 

F. W. Behrens, Arkell & Smiths, 
Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dear Sir: 

The sacks arrived three days ago. They 
are better in every way than what we hav 
been getting—tougher, printed better, and 
so soft and pliable to tie; not so thick and 
rough and do not make one’s hands sore 
to handle and tie. 

I expect to give you more orders in th« 
future as they do not burst and make 
waste and trouble. Yours as ever, 

WALTER HARBISON. 

If you want better sacks, you want 
Sanisacks. Made of the toughest rope 
paper, they keep out moisture, dust 
and odors. They withstand rough han- 
dling. T can be attractively print- 
ed in bright colors that stay bright. 
Arkell & Smiths have been making 
paper sacks for more than sixty years 
We have the experience and the equip- 
ment to meet your needs. Better sacks 
mean bigger sales. Let us furnish you 
free enough Sanisacks for a thorough 
trial. We'll gladly submit prices and 
designs. 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


Paper Flour Sacks 





S. GEORGE COMPANY 
WELLSBURG, W. VA. 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Sterling Calculator 


A Valuable Handbook for Use 
of Canadian and United States 
Millers and Exporters in quick 
and Accurate Conversion of 
United Kingdom Quotations. 


Price per copy, $10.00 


For sale by the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, Coristine Building, Montre: 1, 
Quebec, or by The Northwestern Miller, 
118 So. 6th Stréet, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and its branch offices. 























For Sale 


One of the best equipped rolled oats 
plants on the American continent, at 
a fraction of its original cost. Nation- 
ally known brands. 
in Minneapolis and ready to operate. 


For particulars write 


B. W. & Leo Harris Company 


25th and University Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Plant located 




















